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PREFACE. 



Thb present work originated with a German Syntax 
written by the authoir twelve or thirteen years ago, which 
was far from complete^ and not always accurate. It is hoped 
that the book in its present form may be less liable to criti- 
cism on these gr6unds. The Syntax has been practically 
re-written, and an Accidence, which has been privately printed, 
and for a short time in use, is incorporated with it. The 
materials have been drawn freqly from standard grammars and 
books of reference, especially from Weigand'^ and Grimm's 
German dictionaries, from Dr. Sanders' ''Deutsche Sprach- 
briefe" and " Hauptschwierigkeiten der deutschen Sprache," 
and from Becker. But Becker's arrangement and terminology^ 
however excellent for their purpose, seemed hardly suited for 
English schoolboys, and have been entirely deserted. Unfor- 
tunately I have not been able to meet with any book by a non- 
German which does for German what Holder,Plotz, Bernhard 
Schmitz, &c., do for French. The nearest approach is 
Sicherer's Grammar in Dutch, a book I have consulted wil^ 
much advantage. My best thanks egce due to my colleagues, 
Mr. Levander, Mr. Golddchild, Dr. Dann, and Mr. de Baudiss, 
for help in the revision of the proof-sheets, and for many 
valuable suggestions. 



Tl PBEFACE. 

I have said nothing of the older German dialects, except 
in a few incidental references. The systematic study of 
Gothic and Old and Middle High German forms and in- 
flexions seems out of place in English schools, but I much 
wish my knowledge were sufficient to enrich the study of 
modern German with some of those illustrations from the 
earlier forms of the language which readily flx themselves in 
a boy's memory. 

A good deal of attention has been paid to the prefixes of 
verbs, which form such an interesting chapter in German. 
I found many valuable hints on this subject in the *^ Essays" 
of the late Professor Key, to which I have given references. 
In the declensions I have kept to the rational division of 
strong and weak, with further subdivisions for the sake of 
convenience. To the rhymed lists some teachers will no doubt 
take exception, but it is very difficult to find any other plan of 
getting a boy to remember with certainty what the plural of 
a given noun is. My own method of teaching declensions is 
as follows : — ^First, a few paradigms are learnt, and boys are 
expected to decline a noun if told it is like 2)orf or ©ol^n. 
Next, the large print is studied, all the paradigms learnt, 
and practice given in classifying simple nouns and referring 
them to their models. At this stage a boy may fairly be 
asked to classify and decline nouns like Stntritt, SBtrtl^fd^aft, 
^aif)t, the English being given. The third ^tage is 
to learn the lists of exceptions, &c., as vocabularies, 
and when this is done, a boy ought to be able, with the 
help of his book, to make out the genitive singular and 
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nominative plural of any noun. Practice in doing so is in 
many ways a useful exercise. Last of all, the lists are learnt 
by heart. Of course, this is a long process ; but to get 
inflexions into one's head by observation and reading is a 
still longer one, and possible only to those who have already 
been trained to habits of extreme accuracy. 

I should like to add one or two remarks on the subject of 
German etymology. First, a teacher cannot begin too soon 
to point out the changes of letters in passing from English 
to German, and vice versd ; in fact, to keep Ghrimm's law, and 
other simple rules, always before his pupils. Many valuable 
suggestions on this subject may be got from Mr. Sonnen- 
schein's '' German for the English," a book which no teacher 
can read without pleasure and profit. Next, I would urge 
that advanced pupils should be made to write down 
etymologies in a full and systematic way. It is very 
common for a boy, when asked for the derivation of a 
word, to give merely the components, without showing 
how the meaning of the compound is deduced from that of 
its constituent parts, a process which requires far more 
thought. I would suggest something of the following 
form: — 

*' SSermeffenl^ett, presumption, from (1) fld^ i?evmeffen, fo measure 
** oneself amiss, and hence to presume beyond one's powers or 
" rights; (2) l^cit, a termination equivalent to head or hood, 
** forming an abstract noun. 

'^ f&mn^n^tn, to injiuence, from (1) Sinflu^ (cln, in; ffrufl, 
" one form root of piemen, to flow), ajlowing-in. The notion is 
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*' that th6 heayenly bodies, the eyes of certain persons, &c., 
** sent forth subtle en^anations which literally flowed into those 
'' affected by them, whence inflttence in its modem sense. 
" (2) SBf; a prefix, which forms verbs from nouns, meaning 
" to supplf/ with. Thus Beeinjluffett is to supply with influence, to 
" influenced 

*' Ummiribax, incompatible, from (1) un, «», not; (2) t)er* 
" einen, from ijcr, and eiit, one, to make one, to unite ; (3) Bar, a 
" suffix, used to form verbal adjectives with a passive sense. 
** Hence that which cannot be made one with a thing, incompatible J ^ 
A great deal of instruction may thus be got out of etymologies 
apparently obvious. For less obvious etymologies Whitney's 
Dictionary is very handy. 

I have to apologise for an omission. The sections on 
the suffixes and the article in the Addenda should, of course, 
have been in the body of the work ; but were accidentally 
misplaced. [ 

H. W. EVE. 

Crowthokne, 

Avsiust 2Srd, 1880. 
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Chapter L— Introductory. 

1 . ALFHABET.-The German alphabet consists of 26 letters, 
and closely resembles tbe English alphabet. The Black-letter 
characters are used in newspapers and works of general litera- 
ture ; the Eoman characters in scientific works, including many 
theological and some historical books. — ^The following are the 
characters, with a few hints on their pronunciation. 

ohan^ten. ^^^- charM^s. ^ ProMnciation. 

81 a ah A a ... as a iapdpd (not as in man, hat) 
fB h bay B b ... generally as b ; when final, or 

when followed by a consonant, 
almost, if not quite, like p. 
& C tsay ••• as 1: before a, o, u, l,n,r; as ts 

before e, t, ^, d; (for ch, sch, 
ck, see % 4). 
2) i> day D d ... generally as d; when final, al- 
most, if not quite like t, 
& t ay E e ... as 6 in dimime (pr. demane). 
■ f ef P f ... as/. 

S gay 0- g ... at the beginning or middle of a 

word as g hard ; when final, 
between ch and k ; never like 
1^ hah H h ... as A. [^g in gesture. 

i ee I i ... as t in^Mn^. 
!^ i jot' J j ... as y consonant. 
Il I kah K k ... as k, 
S I el LI ...as;. 

S0t m em M m...aBm. 
91 It en N n ... asn. 

iO o O o ... as o inprdnUUe (not as in pot). 

$ p pay P p ... as^. 
Cl In koo Q q ... ^ is between kw and kv. 
8% ¥ err K rj ... as r in French, i.e. more trilled 

than in English. 
® Sf ess S 8 ... at the beginning of a word, or 

between two vowels as the Eng- 
lish 8 in easy ; elsewhere as 
the English ss in essa^, 
tay T t ... as t, 
00 17 u ... as t£ in 2!&Ii2. 
fow V V ... as/, but in foreign words like 2;. 
vay W w ... as v, or nearly so. 
iks X z ... aaks. 
ypsiloB Y y ... as « or y in gipsy. 
tset Z 2 ... as is, 0XQeptmQ0T£!y>\xL^^'s^^%« 




2 DfTBODUOTO&Y. 

2. MODIFIED VOWELS.— The vowels a, o, u are some- 
times combined with e to form fresh vowel-sounds, written 
a, b, u. The two dots represent the t, which used to be written 
above the other letter. With capital letters, e is still written, 
but after % D, U ; as, 2le:()fel (but d^nlid^), Del (but 6be), Ucfcel 
(but ubel). The German name for the modified vowel sound 
is Umlaut.* 

9te, a, Ae, a ... as Germane, long or short, but more open. 
De, b, Oe, 6 ... as French eu (often rhymes with e short). 
Ue, u, Ue, U ... as Prench u (often rhymes with i long). 

3. OTHEE COMBINATIONS OF VOWELS :— 

911, at Ai, ai ... as at in aisle (in a few words at}, ay is 

%n, an Au, au ... as otr in cow. [found). 

2leu, fiu Aeu, au ) ^ . .^ ^ ., 
«.. *.. "d ? as 01 in foil. 

@u, eu Eu, eu ) '^ 

(Si, ei Ei, ei ... as long t in English side. 

3e, ie le, ie ,.. as long 6 in English c^eZe. 

Ui, ui XJi, ui ... as English we, French oui. 

%a, aa Aa, aa ... long a (when modified becomes d). 

DO; 00 Oo, 00 . . . long o (when modified becomes o). 

4. COMBINATIONS OF CONSONANTS :— 

(Sf), Ct} Ch, ch ... must be learned by practice — a sound 

between h and k is the nearest 
English description ; f but d^d in 
the root of a word = ks or x. J 

^~* Cl ^"^ CJt ... as KK. 

— ng — ng ... as Tzy in singer (not as in finger). 

@d^,fi^ Sch, sch... as «A. 

@j, — Sz — ... at the beginning* of a few foreign words 

— || SS ... QA ss, \&&8tS. 

%i), tl^ Th, th ... as*. 

%lf ^ Tz, tz ... as f5 (or German g). 

5. NOTES ON THE CHAEACTEES.— The long s (f) 
is used in the middle or at the beginning of a word ; the 
short s (g) — (1) at the end of a word, (2) at the end of the 

* It will be observed that modifications take place wben a termination 
containing the letter t or e is added. The tendency was to make the root-vowels 
more like that of the termination ; hence the yowels A, 5, ii, all more like e 
than a, o, u. 

t The Scotch eh in lochj or the Irish gh in louffh, is a good equivalent. * 
^ In words derived from foreign languages, ch is generally pronounced 
like h, as ^vx, (S^tifl ; in gome French words, as Charlotte, like ah. 
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first component of a compound word, and (3) at the end of a 
syllable, not immediately followed by a vowel, e,g., fprengen, 
©emufe, eg, loSgcl^cn, grlebrid^Sl^att, n?eiSli^, ciflg, lefcn, S)onner8tag. 

There is some dijQ&culty about the sibilant ff or ^ ; it is 
denoted by ff only when it comes between two vowels, of 
which the first is short; in all other cases by ^ — e.g., vreip, 
muf; mu^te, l^aptid^, ^jaffen, SJIup, SJIujfeS, ??Iuffe, ©d^o^, ®^oge3, 
®*S5e, fd^ic^en, gtii^cn, genji^, fiewiflfcr, mi^fcittlgen, cffen, iffcjl, i^t, 
Su^, SJu^eS, S'u^e, gro^, grd^er, am gro^ten, Bcffcr. In compounds 
like n?et@fagen the two letters are independent.* 

6. CAPITALS. — All nouns are written and printed in 
German with capital letters, as they are, for example, in old 
editions of " The Spectator," &c. The same rule applies to 
adjectives and other parts of speech used as nouns. The 
only other difierence from English is that adjectives derived 
from proper names, as fraitj5^fd^, French; englifd^, English, 
are printed with small initial letters. 

7. ACCENT. — The general rule in German is to place 
the accent on the root-syllable of a word ; thus, ^egebenj^ett/ 

not Segeben^ett ; ber filgcnbe, not \>tx folgenbe* Compare 

QJiitt, give ; ®tMtf prayer. In compound words both con- 
stituents retain their own accents; as, 2^6be^femt)fd^aft/ j^tnter^ 
Itfttg^ Hence separable prefixes, which are really distinct 
words (adverbs), are accented ; as, eiltgdpeit, dnWmmen. 
The inseparable prefixes, which are, so to speak, merged in 
the compound, remain unaccented ; as, (egebett; entf^mmen. 
Nouns taken from Latin or Greek, ending in fo))p/ nont/ 
ftdi, &c, are accented on the last syllable; as, ^emofrdt/ 
^l^tlof^J)]^ (but notice 3W6nat, a strictly German word), 
and the numerous verbs in ixtXX, itxtn, mostly from the 
French, are accented on the ix or tcr : regteren, marfd^irt 



Chapter IL— The Articles. 

8. ANSWEE TO ENGLISH ARTICLES.— There are 
in German as in English two articles, the definite article and 
the indefinite article. They differ from the articles of modem 
English, inasmuch as they tcJ^e inflexions of gender, number 
and case. 



as 



• When e is omitted between f andt, an apostrophe is sometimes inserte*', 
ttfft, Bereti't, ket SBinb trauft. 



DECLENSION OF ABTIOLES. 



9. DECLENSION— DEFINITE AETIOLB:— 



Singular, 
Fern. 

bie 
bet 
ber 
bie 



Neat, 
bad 
bea 
bem 

bad 



Mas. 

N. ber 

G. bed 

D. bem 

A. ben 

INDEFINITE AETICLE:— 

Singular, 
Mas. Fern. Neat. 

N. cln eine ein 

G. eined einer eined 

D. cinem einer einem 

A. einen eine ein 



Plural. 
All genders. 

bie 
ber 
ben 
bie 



No plural. 



The following will show how articles are joined to nouns : — 

Plural. 

bie (Sof)ntf the sons 
«. /^-<i (of the sons 
^ ©o^"'' { the sons' 
ben (Sbbmrtf to the sons 
bie ©dfne; the sons. 

bie SJrauen, the women 
. Q, (of the women, 

ber fftauen, { ^^ somen's. 



N. ber <Sof)n, 

G. bed ©ol^ned, 

D. bem ©ol^ne, 



A. ben (Sdf)n 
N. eine 5raU; 

G. einer 5rau, 



Singular. 

the son 

(of the son, 
the son's 
to the son 
the son 



f 



a woman 
of a woman, 
a woman's 



etc., etc. 



Chapter III.—Declension of Nouns, 

[Note. — In learning the declension 8 for the Jirst time, it will be well to 
postpone committing to memory some, if not all, of the lists of nouns J] 

10. GENEEAL EEMAEKS.— Nouns in German have 
four cases: — nominative, genitive, dative and accusative. 
Except in one group of nouns, the nominative and accusative 
singiilar are alike. The nominative, genitive, and accusative 
plural of all nouns are alike. 

11. 8TE0NG AND WEAK DECLENSIONS.*— There 
are two forms of declension, — ^the strong declension, charac- 
terised by the addition of the case-inflexions e9, C, tt, and in 
many instances by the modification of the root- vowel ; and 

* The names strong and weak are not (says Schleicher) as appropriate 
in speaking of nouns as of verbs. Strong verbs are simple, weak verbs 
derived verbs ; but the so-called strong nouns represent the vowel-declen- 
sions, the weak nouns the consonant-declensions of the older language, 
neither of which has any claim to the precedence implied by strong and 
w&aik. 
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the weak declension, marked by the use of the inj^exion It or 
tUf and never admitting modification. The weak declension 
includes most feminine nouns, and one or two, classes of 
masculines, but no neuters ; the strong declension the bulk 
of masculine nouns, nearly all neuters, and a few feminines. 
A few nouns belong to one declension in the singular, to the 
other in the plural (§ 18). Adjectives used as nouns are 
declined as adjectives (§ 47). 

12. GENERAL EULE8:— 

(1.) The strong declension forms the plural by adding e or er, 
and by modifying, in most instances, the root-vowel a, 0, it. 
It adds e9 or d in the genitive singular, and e in the dative 
singular, except in the case of feminine nouns. 

(2.) The weak declension adds ett or it in all cases of the 
plural, and never modifies in the plural. Masculine nouns 
of this declension add tt or ett in the genitive, dative, and 
accusative singular; feminine nouns remain unchanged in the 
singular. 

(3.) Feminine nouns, whether strong or weak, remain un* 
changed in the singular number.^ 

(4.^ The dative plural of all nouns ends in tt. 

(5.) When the plural of a polysyllable is formed by adding 
a syllable and modifying, it is oidy the last syllable of the 
root that can be affected. Thus $ala{} makes $ald{}e, not 
fPalajlc, 5lBenb makes 9t6enbe (e being incapable of modification), 
not 5teBenbe. When no syllable is added, the modification, if 
any, affects the last syllable but one ; thus SSater makes QSdter, 
but SBanbercr makes SBanberer, not ffidnberer. 

13. WEAK DECLENSION.— MASCULINE:— 

Sitiff, Sing, Sing. 

N. ber tRnaBe, boy, bcr 2^enfd^, man,f bcr ©olbat, soldier, 

G. beS Jlnabeit, beg 5Wcnfd^en, beS ©»{baten, 

D. bent tRnaben, bem S^enft^en, bem ®olbaten, 

A. ben Jtnaben, ben SWenftiben, ben ©olbaten. 

Flur, Flur. Flur. 

N. bie tRnaben, bie 2^enfd^en, bie ©olbaten, 
G. ber Jtnaben, ber 3[J?enfc^en, ber ©olbaten, 
D. ben Jlnaben, ben Whn^^^Wf ben ©olbaten, 
A. bie tRnaben. bie STOenfti^en. bie ©olbaten. 

* Feminine nouns were formerly inflected in the singular; this old 
inflexion is retained in a few phrases, as auf Qrrten, in SJ^itten, and is found 
occasionally in Schiller's and Goethe's poems. 

t fOIenfc^, = homOf fSflann = vir. 



6 BEOLENSION OF K0T7NS. 

To this declension belong: — 

(1.) Names of male persons and animals ending in e ; as, 
ber 2lffe, ape, ber Slate, raven, ber SKatrofe, sailor. 

(2.) A few monosyllables dJii one or two polysyllables 
denoting persons or animals, which once ended in e. The 
chief of them are : — 

S^enfd;, «&irt, ®(d, man, shepherd, buffoon, 

®raf, «§elb, «&crr,* count, hero, lord, 

Surfl, ?^ring,t Dc^S, prince, prince, ox, 

Slaxx, Sinf, SBdr, buffoon, finch, bear. 

»&acjeflolg, ©efcDl, bachelor, mate, 

5l^n, &)xx% Wcif)x, ancestor. Christian, Moor, 

Siim)p, @(j^enf, @^a|, vagabond, butler, sparrow, 

SSorfa^r, Xi)ox, ancestor ( * * forbear "), fool. 

(3.) Names of nations and tribes not having the suffix er; 
as, ber ^ofadf, ber SBaDad^, ber Tartar; also, ber 93arBar, ber "^ufar. 

(4.) Nouns of foreign origin and form (especially Greek 
derivatives in log, Qxa)pi^, nom, ax^, fxai, \o)pi)) denoting male 
persons, accented on the last syllable, and not ending in ah an, 
ax, ier, on, or ; as, ber Surijl; ber ^onaxCt), ber 3!^rann, ber democrat, 
ber ^at^ollf, ber ^Protepant, ber 2tjh:onom, ber $^i(ofoj3l^4 

14. WEAK DECLENSION.— FEMININE. 

Sing. Sing, Sing, 

N. bie Srau, woman, bie SBlume, flower, We '©anbtung, action, 

G. ber Srau, ber SBlume, ber «&anblung, 

D. ber fjrau, ber SBlume, ber «&anblung, 

A. bie 5rau. bie SBlume. bie t&anblung. 

Flur. Tlur. Plur, 

N. bie Srauen, bie SBIumen, bie '©anbluitgen, 

G. ber ffraiien, ber ©lumen, ber «&anblungen, 

D. ben Stanen, ben SBlumen, ben »6an:>Iungen, 

A. bie Srauen. bie ©lumen. bie «&anblungen. 

* ^crr makes ^erm in singular, $crrcn in plural. 

t gurjl — (I) applied to a reigning sovereign ; j^2) a title of nobility. 
Thus, Surfl is equally applicable to the Emperor of Germany and to Prince 
Bismarck. $rinj, a sovereign's son. 

J Add a few foreign names of animals — (5(c»)l^ant, Sco^jatb, etc., and a very 
few foreign words denoting things — planet, (hornet, (Jonfcnant, etc. 
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To this declension belong: — 

(1.) All feminine nouns of more than one syllable, except 
Sautter, 'XoCi)kx, and those ending in nip and fal. The chief 
feminine suffixes are— in, el, l^eit, feit, fcS^aft, ung.* Abstract 
nouns and nouns denoting inanimate objects are feminine if 
they end in e (with some exceptions, for which see § 37). 

(2.) About thirty monosyllables: — 

3lrt, 93al^n, SJlur, manner, road, field, 

Sud^t, SBurg, @^)ur, bight, castle, trace, 

Sorm, SraU; U^r, mould, woman, watch, 

Sagb; ia% Minify, chase, load, flood, 

^jfid^t, $oji, ©lutl^, duty (plight), post, glow, 

@d^aar, ®^rift, (Sd)la(i}t, host, writing, battle, 

®(^ulb; Xi)at, Xxa^t, debt {or guilt), deed, dress, 

SBelt, Qdt, Ctual, world, time (tidef), torture, 

Xf;vLX, SBa^l, 3^^^/ ^oor, choice, number (tale). 
Obs. 1. It should be noticed that n only (not en) is added 

to the terminations t, el, er, as bie 5a6el, bie SaBeln, not bie 

SJaBelen. 

Obs. 2. No neuter nouns belong to the weak declension. 

15. STEONa DECLENSION.— PLUEAL IN et. 

JSinff. Sinp. Sing. 

N. ber Wtmn, man, bag ©orf, village, bag Surpentl^um, principality 
G. beg a^ann(e)g, beg S)orf(e)g, beg gur|len4um(e)g, 
D. bem a^ann(e), bem S)orf(e), bem Surfteut]bum(e), 

A. ben SWann. bag 2)orf. bag Surpent^um. 

Plur. Plur, Flur, 

N. bie fWdnner, bie ©orfer, bie ffiirjlentl^iimer, 

G. ber Scanner, ber 5)5rfer, ber Surflentl^umer, 

D. ben !Wdnnern, ben Ddrfern, cen Surften^umern, 

A. bie Scanner, bie S)orfer, bie Siirflentl^iimer. 

To this declension belong:— 

(1.) Twelve masculine nouns, i.e. : — 

Sei6, @eip, 2^ann, body, spirit, man, 

SBalb, SBurm, ®ott, wood (wold), wprm, God, 

SBormunb, 9flei(^tl^um, guardian, wealth, 

9lanb, Drt, Srrtl^um, edge (rim), place, error, 

935fenji^t, villain (bad wight). 

* See § 36. t As in Whitsuntide. 
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(2.) Neuters in tl^um; as, bad ^^erjogtl^um, bad Sigentl^um; and 
a few componnds in mat; as^ @ra6maf, 2)en!mal. 

(3.) About sixty neuter monosyllables, and a few neuter 
polysyllables, of which the chief are: — 



6i, 3tt% ^ul^tt, 

©olf, SBciB, «tnb, 
^au^t, STOauI, «§orn; 

iamm, ^aii>, diinb, 
JDorf, Out, »anb, 

<S^lo% «&aug, ^a^, 
Xn^, ^leib, ©ewanb, 

SBrett, ga^, gad^, 
©ud^, SBort, IMcb, 

93Iatt, ^raut; ®xa§, 
®ilb, ©crici&t; @Ucb, 

^oli, Sid^t, ®laS, 
©tift, @ema4, «goft)itaI, 
gelb, Jtorn, ^:^al, 

OraB, ©efrenji, 9ta«,t 
gtmt, ©d^ilb, fflab, 

©d^trert, Jftegimcnt, 
Sod^, ©ernut^, 93ab, 

®ef(J&Icd^t, ^arlamcnt, 



©gg> nest, fowl (hen*), 

people (folk), woman, child, 

head, mouth, horn, 

lamb, calf, ox, 

village (thorp), estate, land, 

castle (or lock), house, roof, 

cloth, gown, robe, 

board, cask, shelf, 

book, word, song, 

leaf (blade), herb, grass, 

picture, face, limb, 

wood (holt), light, glass, 

foundation, room, hospital, 

field, grain, dale, 

grave, ghost, carrion, 

ofS.ce, sign-board, wheel, 

sword, regiment, 

hole, mind, bath, 

race (or sex), parliament. 



Oba. 1. — ^All nouns forming the plural in er modify the 
root- vowel in the plural, if that vowel be a, o, u, or an. These 
become &, b, n, &u. 

Obs. 2. — No feminines form the plural by adding er. 

16. STEONa DECLENSION.— PLUEAL IN e. 



Sinff, 

N. bcr ®o]^it,8on, 
G. beg ©o^neg, 
D. bem <Sci)nt, 
A. ben <So^n, 

Flur. 

N. bie ©ol^ne, 
G. ber ©o^ne, 
D. ben ©o^nen, 
A. bie ©ol^ne. 



Masculine, 
Sing. 

ber 3^9/ train, 
beg 3u9(e)a, 
bem 3w9(0, 
ben 3ui5. 

Plur. 

bie Sftge, 
ber ^Ht, 
ben Swsen, 
bie Sufle. 



Sing. 

ber Simgling, youth, 
beS 3ungIing(e)S, 
bem 3iin9lin9(e), 
ben Sfingling. 

Plur. 

bie Sfinglinge, 
ber Sunglinge, 
ben SCtnglingen, 
bie Sfinglinge. 



* In xnoor-hen, etc. 



t Plural, aefcc. 



STBONG DECLENSION — ^FLTJBAIi IN C. 



Feminine, 

Sing, 

N. bie ©tabt, town, 
G. ber ©tabt, 
D. ber ®tabt, 
A. bie ©tabt. 

Flur, 

N. bie ©tdbte, 
G..ber ©tdbte, 
D. ben ©tdbten, 
A. bie ©tdbte. 



Neuter. 

Sing. 

bag SJferb, horse, 
beg $ferb(e)8, 
bem 5Jferb(e), 
bag $ferb. 

Flur. 

bie SJferbe, 
bet $ferbe, 
ben SJferben, 
bie ^Pferbe. 



Sing. 

bag ©etnid^t, weight, 
beg ®etcid^t(e)3, 
bem ®etr)i^t(e), 
bag ®en?id^t. 

bie @en?id^te, 

ber ©ewi^te, 

ben ©emi^ten, 

bie ©enjic^te. 



The retention or dropping of e in the genitive and dative is a question of 
euphony. It is necessarily dropped in words of more than one syllable 
ending in a liquid or e ($ 17)> ?Lndi necessarily retained in words ending 
in a sibilant (8, i), or in fc^, ft. With regard to other words, it is generally 
dropped in polysyllahles, and generally retained in monosyllables, except 
such as have a long vowel and end in a liquid. The strict rule is to use e 
in the dative of all nouns requiring eS in the genitive ; the tendency of 
writers is to drop it as much as possible. 

Feminine monosyllables making the plural in e always 
modify the root- vowel; masculines generally;* neuters never. 

To this declension belong : — 

(a) Masculines. 

(1.) The roots of verbs, which are nearly all masculine; as, 
ber «&ang, ber ©d^mung, ber ©c^Iag, ber SJtufi. Notice especially 
the compounds of such nouns, as ber 5tugfc^tag, bet 3"^^^^^ ^^^ 
SBefud^, ber SSorl^ang. 

* The following masculines of this declension do not modify : — 

2lrm, JCag, «&of, $unt), 
Ort, ^fab, @(^ul^, ^t>n\>, 

and 5lat, 2lar, %tt, %mU% Olnttjalt, fQt\vi6), *6o(b (9laufbo(b, etc.), fBoxt, S3o'rn, ©oc^t, 
a)oI(^, 2)om, 5)orfcf>, JDnicf ^ ©rfolg, ©crna^t, (SJcfu(^, ®rab, Outt, ^ag, ^alm, ^auc^, 
^o(m, ^fix% -Sort, StaVt, Stax^, Stoxl, Jtra^n, fiarf, Saut, Seic^nam, SJlolcf^, fWorb, ^Jarf, 
^ol, ^ul«, ®aim, ©d^uft, @^)at^,@taar, ©toff, @unb, %<dt, ZaXl, Jl^ron, ^Eru^jp, 
Uit^otb, ^tx\xi% aScrfud^, SSielftag, 2Bicbc§opf, Bott finch). With J&erjog, Sadl^j, 
Su^^d, $(an, ihe usage varies. It will he seen hy the ahove list that such 
foreign nouns as belong to this declension generally leave the root-vowel 
unmodified. The following foreign nouns do modify : — 

3l6t, 2l(tar, S^or, (S^oxolI, ^xtih% ^^\a\\, ^a\a% 

a3if(^of, ^Japjt, and (Sarttnat, 3Jiarf4 StamX, aJiorajl. 

1 Compounds of JDrucf modify in the plural ; as, ©inbrucf e, impressions ; 
Sl^bnide, copies (of a print, etc.)* 
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(2.) Monosyllabic names of male animals; as, ber S)ati^d, 
badger; ber Sud^g, fox; ber fiuc^S, lynx. 

(o.) A number of monosyllables denoting things ; as, ber 
SBaum, tree; bcr $fab, path; ber %i\(!i), table; in fact, all 
masculine monosyllables that do not find their place in some 
other list. 

(4.) Derivatives with the suffixes ling, ri^, am ; as, ber Siing^ 
ling; youth; ber SBiiflting, libertine; ber ^rdutigam, bridegroom; 
ber SBiitl^eri^, furious tyrant; also, ber SWonat* (pi. !Wonate); ber 
StbnxQ, king; ber ^Palafl, palace fpl. $ald(le),and a few others. 

(5.) Nouns of foreign origin ending in at, an, ax, Ux, and a 
few in on; as, ber ©eneral (pi. ©enerdle, or ©enerale), ber ®re* 
nabier, ber SBaron. Also, most in ti»; as, SO'iotii), 2Woti)5e.t 

(/3) Feminines. 
(1 .) About thirty-six monosyllables, and their compounds :— 

Slngii; %xi, SBanf, ^auji, anguish, axe, bench, fist, 

®ang; Jtraft, «&anb, goose, strength, hand, 

0lot]^; ^w^, 9Ruf , <Ba\x, need, cow, nut, sow, J 

©d^nur, <B^vo\x\% SBanb, string, swelling, wall, 

SBraut, Sup, ^awi, SBruji, bride, pleasure, skin, breast, 

95runjl, ,^unfl, ^a6:ji, burning, art, might, 

fSla^t, SauS; ®tabt, STOauS, seam, louse, town, mouse, 

SD'^agb, SBurji, ^a^i^i, maid, sausage, night, 

Suft, Srud^t, 3"C^^/ 8,ir, fruit, training, 

and in compounds — glud^t, flight, 

©ruft, ^luft, ^wniX, grave, cleft, guild, 

and in compounds — Jluuft,§ coming. 

All these without exception modify in the plural. 

(2.) Most of the nouns ending in nig, and bie SWul^fal, bie 
Xx\x^al, bie S)rangfal (pi. SWul^fale, &c.). 

(y) Neuters. 

(1.) All neuters beginning with the prefix ge, and not end- 
ing in e, except : — 

©emutl^, ©eioanb, ©efi^t, mind, robe, face, 
®tma6;^, ©efrenft , ©efd^Ied^t, room, ghost, race. 

* STionat is a genuine German word, accented on the first syllable. @oIt&t 
belongs to the weak declension ; SJ^agifhr&t, 3J^iij[or§it, £)rn§it; ®en§it, to the strong 
declension. 

t But @uBflantteen, 2Ibicctit>cn. 

X Also makes ©auett; see p. 15. 

S Slugflucf^t excuse ; Bufammenf unft, meeting, etc. ; also BeitUufite, periods ; 
(Sinfunfte, revenues, used in plural only. 
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(2.) Eight monosyllables ending in r:-^ 

«&aar, ^aar, Slol^r, SWecr, hair, pair, reed, sea, 
3a^r, Xf)ox, ^icr, «&eer, year, gate, beast, axmy. 

(3.) The following monosyllables :— 



SSeil, SBcin, ©rob, 
8ctt, ®ifr, 3Boot, 
«&eft, 0^c|, ^00^, 
$fcrb, $funb,t aflofi, 
^nie, afled^t, Sftcld^, «§irn, 
©alj, ©d^njein, SBerf, 3i^I; 



axe, leg, bread, 
hide, poison, boat, 
handle (haft),* net, lot, 
horse, pound, steed, 
knee, right, empire, brain, 
salt, pig, work, goal, 
sheep, ship, rope, game. 



None of these modify in the pluraL 



17. STEONG DECLENSION.— PLUEAL UNCHANGED. 

Masculine. 





Sinff. 


Sinff, 


Sing. 


N. 


ber SBruber, brother 


, ber ^effel, kettle. 


ber ©arten, garden^ 


G. 


beS SSruberg, 


beS ^effelS, 


M ©arteng, 


D. 


bcm ©ruber, 


bem ^effel, 


bem ©arten, 


A. 


ben ©ruber. 


ben ,Jtef(eL 


ben ©arten. 




Plur. 


Flur. 


Plur, 


N. 


bie ©rfiber, 


bie ^ejfel, 


bie ©drten, 


G. 


ber ©ruber, 


ber ^effel, 


ber ©arten, 


D. 


ben ©rubern, 


ben ^effeln, 


ben ©drten. 


A. 


bie ©ruber. 


bie ,Jtef(eI. 


bie ©drten. 



Feminine. Neuter, 

Sing, Sing, Sing, 

N. bie Sautter, mother, baS SBunber, miracle, bag Qtv^tn, token. 
G. ber SUiutter, beS ®unber8, beS 3eid^eng, 

D. ber abutter, bem SBunber, bem ^tx^in, 

A. bie abutter. bag SBunber. bag 3«i^«n. 



Flur, 

N. bie Sautter, 

G. ber Sautter, 

D. ben a^iittern, 

A. bie m\xiUx, 



Flur, 

bie SBunber, 
ber SBunber, 
ben SBunbern, 
bie SBunber. 



Flur, 

bie ^tx^txi, 

ber ^txiftxx, 

ben 3^i^^ttf 

bie 3^i^^"» 



* Also a copy-book, seyeral sheets of paper sewn together, 
t See however $ 23. 
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Neuter. 
Sing. Sing. 

N. bag ^inblein, little chUd, baS ©cmdibe, picture, 

G. bcS ^inbleing, beS ©ematbeS, 

D. bem ^inblein, bent ©cmdlbe, 

A. bag ^inbtcin. baS ©cmdtbe. 

Flur. Flur. 

N. bie ^inblcin, bie ©cmdibe, 

G. ber JItinblein, ber ©emdibe, 

D. ben Jtinblein, ben ©emdiben, 

A. bie iRinblein. bie ©emdlbe. 

This declension includes :— 

(1.) The two feminine nouns flutter and 'Xjoijitx, both of 
which modify in the plural. 

(2.) Masculine and neuter nouns in el, en, er.* Remember 
that feminines in el, er, are of the weak declension. No 
feminine noun ends in en. 

(3.) Diminutives ending in d^en and lein, which are all 
neuter. 

(4.) Neuters ending in e ; as, baS ©emdlbe. But bag 5tuge, 
eye, bag @nbe, end, belong to the mixed declension. 

(5.) One masculine in e : ber «Rdfe, the cheese (beg ^dfeg, bie 
^dfe). 

Ohs. — The following masculines : — 

©cbanfe, ^aufe, Sunfe, ©tauBe, ®ame, 
SBuc^flabe, aBlUe, Sriebe, 5etg, and 0lame, 

thought, heap, spark, faith, seed, 
letter, will, peace, rock, name^^ 

and the neuter noun »&erg, heart, have lost or, at least, very 
rarely retain the final n or en in the nominative, but keep it 
in the other cases. They are declined as follows : — 

* Most Douns of this declension remain unmodified in the plural. But 
the neuter noun StU^ttt, and the following masculines modify: — 

moxittX, ©attel, 2H)fet, S'laBel, 
S'lagcl, J&anbcl, SSoget, ©d^iwltct 
J&ammct, SWangel, ©oten, Safcen, 
©arten, Soben, Dfen, Saben. 
^ater, S3ruber, ^is^xoa^tt, ©d^aben, 



MIXED DECLENSION. IS 

Sing. Sing, Sing. 

N. ber S'lame, name, ber JJelS {or ffelfen), rock, bag «&erg, heart, 

G. bc8 0lamcn8, beS SelfenS, beS ^evjeng, 

D. bcm0lamen, bcmSelfcn, bem«6ergen, 

A. ben 0lamen. ben JJelfen. bag «&erj. 

P/fir. P/wr. P/wr. 

N. bie S'lamen, bie Selfen, bie «&ergen, 

G. ber 0lamen, ber Seljfen, ber »&erjett, 

D. ben 9lamen, ben Selfen, ben »&ergen, 

A. bte Xiamen. bie gelfen. bie «&erjen. 

(S^abe is declined like 0lante, but makes ®(^dben in the plural; 
none of the others of this group modify in the plural. 

18. MIXED DECLENSION.— Certain nouns follow the 
strong declension in the singular, and the weak declension in 
the plural. 

Sing. Sing. 

N. ber Stral^I, ray, bag Stuge, eye, 

G. be0 ®tral^I(e)S, beS OlugeS, 

D. bem @tral^I(e), • bem 9tuge, 
A. ben @tra||I. bag 9luge. 

Flur. Flur. 

N. bie ©tral^Ien, bie 9tugen, 

G. ber ©traWen, ber 9lugen, 

D. ben ®tra9len, ben 9lugen, 

A. bie ©tral^Ien. bie 9lugen. 

They are : — 

(a) Masculine. 

(1.) 3in«, Oeijatter, JJorft and ®av, 
SBauer, 0la(3^6ar, Sorieer, $fau, 
$antoffel, Sta^el, S^jorn, 
Sierrat^, SSetter, ©d^merj, Dorn, 

(Staat, Untertl^an, 

See, ©tral^l, and 5t^n. 

tax, godfather, forest, canton, 
peasant, neighbour, laurel, peacock, 
slipper, boot, sting (spur), 
ornament, cousin, pain, thora, 
state, subject, 
, lake, ray, ancestor. 
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(2.) Nouns denoting professions, &c., ending in or; as, 
S)octor, ^rofcffor, (except STOaiot, pi. SDJaiore), and a few other 
foreign words ; as, ^riBun, Jlonful, 2lcbil, ^riumijir, ^Prdfcft, 

(j3) Nmter. 
9tuge, @nbe, Dl^r, «&emb, SBctt, eye, end, ear, shirt, bed. 

19. DECLENSION OF SOME LATIN WORDS.— Neuter nouns with 
the Latin termination turn take an 6 in the Genitive singular, and change 
um into en to form the plural ; as, @tubium, @iuttum8, ®tubien. The same 
applies to ^ttb, 3nfeft, ^^ronom, ®tatut, Z^itaxa, Snufeum, 3ntbtbuum. Another 
gronp, SlbMrt, ^arttji^), ^Jringij), ^ai)ital* {money), fSit^ai, gofjlt JRe^tit, take 
ien ; ^bverbien, ^a^^italien, &c. Sometimes Latin plurals are used ; as, %tm)pvLi, 
Sem^ora; SRotuS, SRobi; (Safu0, (Safu0; S:^ema, ^tmcita\ £e:ci!cn, Serif a. Softum 
makes 9af ten, or 9a!ta ; ^rifis makes ihnfen. 

20. ENGLISH AND FRENCH WORDS of modern introduction retain 
the plural in d; as, tie ^onneurd {honours at cards), tie Sorbs, bie ^^ubbtngs, bie 
Sables or 8abte6, bie Sonbd (the funds). Notice diouleau's, (Sotod, &c. 

21. PROPER NAMES.— The following are the chief rules : — 

(a.) Family names without article take e in the plural (and n or en in the 
dauye); with the article the usage yaries. Those ending in t, tl, en, ec 
naturally remain unaltered ; so, as a rule, do those in 9, x, }. Thus we may 
say bie JBotfe (not bie SBolfc), or bie SBolf ; bie mnUtt, bie Surtiug. As to Christian 
names, masculines generally take e, as, bie <$etnctc^e ; feminines n, if they end 
in e, as, bie Seonoren : 9, if they end in another yowel, as, bie Sfann^'s. 

Notice bie ®ct)}ionen, bie S'leronen, bie ®rac(^en ; hut bie SDtetelOfer, bie BfaMet. 

(j3. ) The Genitiye, hoth of masculine and feminine proper names, is usually 
form^ by adding 9; as, <$etbet6 SBerfe, ®txx\nn9'9 Siteraturgefcl^i^te, Sann^'S 
(Srttem, bie ©Item ^ann^'s. An apostrophe is inserted when the name ends 
in a yowel, or in 9, x, 3. 

(y.) Masculine Christian names ending in 9, x, % \^, form the Genitiye in 
end; as, ^an9, $anfen6; !02ort^, SD'^ori^end; Sranj, %tmyin9. So also do 
feminine Christian names ending in e ; as, @i?))]^ie, ®opl^ien6. The rule applies 
to a limited extent to surnames Uke ^of, 0)f\i^ ($o^'8, D^i^'d being preferred 
to 93o^en8, Dpi^ens), and not at all to classical names like 3^erred, @urtiud, eyen 
when adopted as German surnames. 

Classical names ending in 9, &c., especially if not accented on the last 
syllable, do not usually take eyen the 9, but their case is marked by the 
article or by the sense : bad <$eer bed Xetred, 9$enud l^eiterer !£em^e(, 9>lereud 

Datiye forms, like Sranjen, ^anfen, are no longer much used. 

(d.) The inflexion of proper names ending in 9, x, 3, &c., is often ayoided 
by the use of the article ; as, bad <$eer bed 7itxxt9, bie 6c^dn|eit ber S)ap]^nid ; vcn 
is also frequently used, especially before the names of authors. The article 
is also often used with dat. or ace. to ayoid ambiguity. 

* But )?a)}itA(er, capitals in architecture. 
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Sicherer says :— " We may say, bie ©ebic^te SSoffen6, SSoffenS ®efct(^te, btc (Se- 
t\^tt U9 5Bo^, 9Sof •« ®ebt(|)tc, bte Oefcic^te »on aSof (the first two being somewhat 
antiquated); Me SBerfe <B(^\atx9 unb ®otl^e'«, ®(|>iaer6 unb ®ot^e*8 SBcrfe, bic 
SGDetfe t)on @(|)tUet unb »on ®ot^e ; SKort^ena unb (Smma'i (Bttttn, bie ©Item ttf 
SD'^ori^ unb bet (Smma, bie (Srltem von 90>lori^ unb wn Qtmma, but not bie ®ebi(^te 
a^o^'0, bie (Srrtem mot\i^% nor bie ®ebic^te beS ©c^ittei: or bed ®ct^e/' 

The genitive and dative of 3efud is generally 3efu ; (S^cifluS is declined as 
in Latin, (2[^rtfli, (S.^xxfto, &c.*; as, @ttauf'« Sefcen Sefu; nad^ (Sl^rifli ®el&urt. 

(c.) When several names of the same person are mentioned, the last only 
— ^as in English — takes the Genitive inflexion : bie SBerfe Sol^ann ©ebaflian 
S&a^8, or bed 3. ®. fBaify, or 3o^ann ®e(afhan ^a^ SBerfe. Notice bie S^aten 
ilonig Sttebtic^d bed 3t»etten, StatiS (or Statl) bed ®rofien ®tanbBi(b. 

If the name be preceded by an adjective it takes the inflexion only when 
standing before the noun on which it depends — bie fl8er!e bed Betul^mten •^rtber, 
bed beru^mten ^erberd SBerfe. 

(^.) Names of towns and countries add f to form the genitive, unless they 
end in a sibilant. In that case insert @tabt, &c., as bet ®tabt SO'^atnj, or use von. 

22. NOUNS WITH TWO PLUEALS.— A number of 
nouns have two forms of the plural with different meanings. 
The following are the chief: — 

baS Sanb, SBanbc, fetters, SSdnbct, bands, ribbons, 

bie SBanf, Sdnfc, benches, SBanfcn, banks (for money), 

bet Suf, Su^e, feet of a person, table, &c. JJu^e, measures.f 
ber S)ont, ©orne, several thorns iDornen (collective). 

(taken one by one), 
bad ®e{i(^t, ©eflc^te, sights, apparitions, ®ef!d^ter, faces. 
baS «&orn, «&onte, sorts of horn, ^5rnet, horns, 
bet Saben, S^aben, shutters, S^dben, shops. 

baS S^anb, Sanbe, territories of one S^dnbcr, countries (the most 

state (as 01lcberlanbe), common), 
ber SDiiann, SDiidnncr, men, fKanncn, vassals (obs.). 

bet ^on\>f STOonbe, moons, a^onbcn, months (poet.), 

ber Drt^ Derter, towns, villages, Drtc, places (to be in two 

&c. places at once), 

bic <Sau, ©due (ordinary), ©auen (wild), 

bie ©d^nuT, ©d^niire, strings, ©d^nuren, daughters-in-law. 

ber ©ttaufi, ©trdu^e, nosegays, ©traufe,@trauf|en, ostriches, 
bad ^uc!^; Xix^n, cloths, shawls, Xix^t, kinds of cloth, 
bad S8ort; S85rter4 disconnected SBorte; words in connection. 

words, 
ber Soil, Qm, tolls, SoUe, inches. 

* (S^riji means a Christian, f But see $ 23. :( A dictionary is SI>ctler(u(|i. 
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23. NO PLUEAL of measures.— Masculine and 
neuter names of measures, like Su% QoVi, @t(td, are not usually 
inflected in the plural ; as, ^tf)n Sup ^od), brel Sott lang; ijicr 
@iM Scinwanb ; fcd^ Sap SBein ; jnjei $funb Jtirfi^en ; so also 
STOann, in speaking of troops, fftnf l^unbert Wlann, &c. ; but jnjct 
SHen ^od^; ^Ue being a feminine noun. Notice also tibiat ftStva^ 
&C.9 do not, in such cases, take the sign of the genitive. 

24. BOEEOWED PLTJEALS.— The majority of abstract 
nouns have, as a rule, no plural in German, nor, indeed,, 
strictly speaking, in any language. But, as many abstract 
nouns have, along with their proper meanings, kindred 
significations admitting of a plural, it is often said that 
they borrow plurals from some of their derivatives* 
Thus :— 

SejireBen, effort, SSefhcSungen, efforts. 

SBetrug, deceit, SBetrugcreicn, frauds, acts of deceit, 

SBunb, league, SBfinbnijfc, leagues. 

S)anf; thanks, SDanffaguttgen, expressions of gratitude. 

@rte, inheritance, (£r6fci)aften, inheritances. 

©liidE, luck, ©tudSfcitle, pieces of good fortune. 

®unji, favour, ©unfiiegeuguttgen, favours. 

,Rummcr, trouble, JlfimmcrniffC; troubles. 

£oi, praise, £o6f|3riid^e, 8oJc8etl^c6ungcn, panegyrics. 

Siat^, counsel, Sftatl^fd^Iftge, counsels. 

diani), robbery, Slduierelen, robberies. 

®egcn, blessing, ©egnungen, blessings. 

©treit, quarrel, ©treitigfeltcn, quarrels. 

Xo'o, death, ^JiobeSfdtte, 5&)beSarten, deaths, 

ffierbrufi, vexation, 93erbricflli^!eiten, vexations. 

3anf, quarrel, Qi^ntmitn, quarrels. 

25. COMPOUNDS OF 3natttt take imtt in the plural; 
as, Jlaufmann, merchant, Jlauftcute ; Slmtmann, bailiff, 9lmtTcutf» 
But we also find SBicbermdnncr, honest men ; ^i^renmStttJcr, 
men of honour ; @taai^manmx, statesmen, &c. Notice Q:^t^ 
m&nmXf husbands; ©l^eleute, married people. 
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26. GENDER AND SEX.— As in other languages, so in 
German, there are a certain number of pairs of male and 
female names; as, ^aUt, father, Sautter, mother; SJettcr 
male cousin, Safe, female cousin; @anferi(!^, gander, ®an^, 
goose (where the masculine is formed from the feminine). 
Especially to be noticed are pairs where the feminine is 
formed by adding in ; as, StbnxQ, king ; Jt5ntgtn, queen. For 
the classes of nouns to which the termination in may be 
added, see below. 

Obi, 1. — There are a few groups consisting of a generic name of an animal, 
which 18 neuter, while masculine and feminine forms exist for the two 
sexes: — 

baS S? fi ( ^°"^» ^" ^engfl, stallion, fci< 8tute, mare. 

»ai Slmi, beast, t:jo5"'ox"'! «'««»- co"^- 

tai @(^tvetn, pig, bet G(er, boar, bie ^au, sow. 

tai ^u^n, fowl, bet ^a^n, cock, bte ^enne, hen. 

m ®<».f, sheep, k« m^Ur. ram, ^f/JJiK i «-«• 

Obs. 2. — The diminutives, St4ul«in, young lady ; SiWabcl^fn, girl, are neuter ; 
so also is SBet(, wife, woman. 

27. NAMES OF ANIMALS.— In the case of most animals there exists 
only a generic name, without distinction of sex. Speaking generally, the 
names of the larger quadrupeds and of birds of prey are masculine ; those 
of sineing birds, insects, and a few small quadrupeds are feminine ; as, bet 
£u(^d,lynx; bet ^abiifyt, hawk; bet ©trauf, ostnch; bie SS^efpe, wasp; bie 
9lad|lttgatt, nightingale ; bie fSlui, mouse. When both a masculine and a 
feminine form exist, the masculine is usually the primitive, and is used as 
the generic form ; as, bet Some (fem. Sowtti), bet ^At (fem. Sdtin^. In afew 
cases — as, bie ®an«, goose (masc. bet ®dnfettd|^) ; bie Gt^e, duck (masc. bet 
(SnUx\(^) ; bie Static, cat (masc. bet Stattr) — the feminine is the simpler and 
therefore the generic form. 

Obs. 1. — A few borrowed names, as, Stamttt, S)tomebat, Jttofobil, Mva, 8ama, 
Jt&nguru)^, are neuter. 

Obs, 2.— Names of the Toung of animals are neuter; ba9 StaV^, calf; lai 
iamm, lamb ; bad SuUen, foal ; ba« Stim, child. 

28. TBEES, PLANTS, &c.— Most names of trees, except those com« 
pounded with fBanm and S)om, are feminine ; as, bie Qic^e, oak ; bie ^ap)ptt, 
poplar ; bie Sinbe, lime ; so are a great many names of plants. Notice, how- 
ever, bet Sl^orn, maple ; betSot^eet, laurel; bet (Srp^eu, ivy; also, bet iSSaijen, 
wheat ; bet Sloggen, rye ; bet <$afer, oats ; bet fSflaxB, maize ; bet tRt\9, rice. 
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29. COLLECTIVE NOUNS.— Collectiye nouns beginning 
with ge are neuter ; as, bad ®e(trge, chain of mountains ; bad 
©eld^ter^ laughter ; bad @erebe^ gossip. 

Ohs, — ^Practically all nouns beginning with gr as a prefix 
are neuter, except ten masculines : — 

ber ®t^XQiVi<^, use, ber ®tt\x^, smell, 

ber ©ebanfe, thought, ber ©efang, song, 

bet ©el^alt, contents,* ber ©efd^matf, taste, 

ber ©el^orfom, obedience, ber ©efianf, stink, 

ber ©enup, enjoyment, ber ©en?inn, gain. 

and seven feminines : — 

bie ©etul^r, due, bie ©emelnbe, community, 

bie ©eturt, birth, bie ©ef^id^te, history, 

bie ©ebulb, patience, bie ©ewal^r, guarantee. 
bie ©efal^r, danger, 

30. INFINITIVES, &c.— To the neuter gender belong 
(1) all infinitives used as nouns ; as, bad fieben, life ; bad SBijfen, 
knowledge; — (2) undeclined adjectives used as nouns; as, bad 
SBerltner ^lau, Prussian blue ; — (3) names of letters, musical 
notes, &c. ; as, bad 2t. 

Lastly, any word may be neuter when we wish to speak of it 
as a word only ; as, bad 3a, the word yes ; ein groped 2l6er 
a great hut; bad ^ertraulid^e 5)u, the confidential thou. But 
notiee ber 3^/ the egoy as a philosophical term. 

31. GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES.— Names of countries, proYinces, and 
towns are neuter, -with a few exceptions ; viz. : (1) those ending in gou, 
masculine; as, ter Stl^emgau; (2) those ending in a, et, au (not gau), feminine ; 
as, tie ^erjegctoina ; bte IDol&tubfd^a ; bte %vxld, Turkey ; bie fS^oIfcau, Moldavia ; 
(^) tie ©(^metg, Switzerland ; bie Saufl^, Lusatia ; bie Stnm, the Crimea ; bie 
$fd3, the Palatinate ; ber $elo^onned/ Peloponnesus. 

32. EOOTS or VEEBS.— The roots of verbs, especially 
strong verbs, form nouns which are, with a very few excep- 
tions, masculine and of the strong declension ; as, ber £auf^ 
course (laufeit); ber «6a^, hatred (^affen); ber %x\x^, deceit 
(triigen). The same rule applies, of course, to their com- 
pounds; as, ber SSor^ang, curtain; ber SSerfud^, attempt; ber 
Sntfd^lu^, resolution. 

"* 1 I ' _■!■ _■_!■■ I ^ 

• But bos Qk^aXt, salary. 
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Obs. — The most obTious exceptions are : — la9 SoB, praise ; bad itxt, suffer* 
ing ; tas ®pul, play ; bad &^Uf, lock, castle (but ber ®ifin% condusion) ; 
>te SBc^r, defence ; bit StDittf fit; caprice ; bie €kl^at, terror (but ber %'b^^u, horror). 

33. EOOTS OF YEEBS WITH t ADDED.— A consider- 
able number of abstract nouns are formed by adding t* to the 
roots of verbs, changing at the same time i, g into f, ^ j r^ t, 
b into ^f and inserting 3 after a liquid. Such nouns are femi- 
nine; as, bie ©d^rlft, writing (fd^relBen); bic ©d^Iad^t, battle 
(fd^lagen); bie iSafi, burden (laben) ; bie Stuttfl:, burning (6renncn) ; 
bie ^uttji, art (ftnnen). 

Obs. 1. — Except bet ?frofl, frost, (fricten, fror) ; bet SSerJujI, loss (tjtrtlercn, 
ntxlot) ; bet ^itxift, service (bienen); bad ®tft, poison (geben — but bie 9)>Htgtft dowry). 

Obs. 2. — Among other nouns ending in t or thje equiyalent t^, notice : 
btc^imatl^, home ; bie ^eitatfi, marriage ; tetSJ^onat, month ; bet (Sxnft, earnest* 
ness ; bet ^etbji, harvest, autumn. 

34. MASCULINE ENDINGS.— Nouns ending in iSf, xq, 
ling are masculine, as iattid), lattice, MjiQ, cage, (SptxlitiQ, 
sparrow. So also are those ending in d^ after a consonant, 
except bie WdcH}, milk, bag Steifd^, flesh, meat. 

35. FEMININE ENDINGS.— Nouns ending in ti, it 
(mostly borrowed), ttttg, I^ett^ ttit, f d^uft are feminine ; as, 
bie 9trgnei, medicine ; bie ^Jl^itofo^l^le, philosophy ; bie Sreunbfc^aft, 
friendship ; bie ©id^er^eit, safety ; bie «&eiterfeit, cheerfulness ; 
bie STOeinung, opinion. 

The sole exceptions are patronymics, like ber 0libeTung, ber 
^ornung (a name for February) and ba0 $etfd^aft,f seal. 

36. NEUTEE ENDINGS.— Nouns ending in tl^ttttt, tti^^ 

f al^ f el are mostly neuter ; as, bag 58i§tl^um, bishopric ; bag 
^reignip, occurrence; bag ®c3^eufal, monster; bag Slatl^fel, 
riddle. Diminutives in ci^ett and {etu are all neuter. So 
are nouns in itt not denoting persons ; as, bag 9flei?ier, police 
district. 

Except (1) in t^um : ber Strtl^um, error; bet JRcic^t^^um, wealth ; (2) in nif ; 
tie aSebrangnif, distress ; bie SBefugnif, right ; bie aBefummecnif , anxiety ; 
bie Sefotgnif, anxiety ; bie a3e»anbtnip, condition, state ; bie Qfm^jfangnip, 



* The remains of ,a longer suffix. 

t A Slavonic word (Russian, petchat) altered to look like German, much 
as we turn ecrevisse into crayfish. 
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conception ; He ihUmhnif, permission ; He SfAuInif , rottenness ; bic Stti^etnif , 
darkness; tie Jtenntnif, knowledge; bie Srodtiif , drought; tie S^ettammmf , 
condemnation; tie 95cctct(nif, depravity; tie 9Bi(tnif , wilderness ; all of which, 
except the last, it may be noticed, are abstract nouns. (3) in fel, fal : ter 
^iipfd, stopper of a bottle ; ter SBet^et, change ; tic SDtangfsi oppression ; tie 
!D{fi]^faT, trouble; He ZtHi^aX, affliction; also, tie Smfe^ ousel; tie ^tc^fet, 
shoulder; tie IDeit^fe], pole of carriage, in which fe( is not a suffix. (4) tie 
9^anier, manner. 

37. NOUNS ENDING IN e.— Three classes of nouns end 
in e : — (1) names of persons and animals. These are mostly 
masculine, excepting the names of insects, small birds, &c., 
mentioned in § 27, and, of course, obviously feminine nouns ; 
as, bte 9lx(f}U, niece. Notice bie SBatfe, orphan. (2) Abstract 
nouns, and some other nouns connected with verbs and 
denotiiig things. These are feminine ; as, Ht ®aU, gift ; bte 
Xtefe, depth. (3) Collective nouns, which are neuter ; as, bad 
@emdlbe, picture* ; bad ©ebirge, range of mountains. Notice 
ber Jt&fe, cheese; bad @nbe, end; bad 9luge, eye; bad (StU, 
inheritance. 

38. TEEMINATIONS tl, tn, et»— Most nouns ending 
in cl, en, er are masculine, except: — 

(1) Feminines in et. The chief are : — 

Ctget Stan^, 2!rommet, SBiUl, 
®eif el (scourge), Staxtoffd, BtpieSet, 

@(^uffet 9'ltffei ^atttt, SDiflef, 
SBwcitX, SBaifyttX, ©roffel SWi^el, 
^apptt, QHcfKl, Seffel, %aUt 
fflaUi, Stn^d, fRtqtt, ®ahtl, 
^Aa^td, 9uia, 3ttf(; (Staffer, ' 
«(^fe(, %adtl, AKngel, ^prnUl, Slafett 



* f.«., a collection of details painted, a composition. 

t The following is a tolerably complete Hst : — 

S^fel, shoulder, S>attti date, gieBel, primer, 

!am))cl, lamp, S)ei(^fel, carriage-pole. %u^td, broad-sword, 

dmfel, ous^ S>xftti thistle, (SaUl, fork, 

{HngcT, fish-hook, S)toffe(, thrush, ®eifet scoux^, 

affet woodlouse, (S\^X, acorn, (Surgei throat, 

mux, Bible, %aUX, fable, ^afet, hazel, 

SBtegel, cake in figure of 8, dadit, torch, 4ed^eT, heckle, 

[handcuff, S'effet fetter, ^ummet, humble-bee, 

(S^mUX, cymbal, Sictet. fiddle, 3nfel, island. 
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Obs. — The gender of several of these nouns is obvious from their Latin 
origin, viz. : %ahtl from fabuhf 3nfti from intuh^ fRt^ti from reguluy Safel 
from tabula^ ^oi(iptl from populus, B'xbtl andOrgei are from the neuter 
plurals bibliay organa, (Sentmel comes from timila^ ^toppei from stipula (in 
late Latin atupulu), @t(^el from seeula. 

(2) Neuters in et. — The chief are: — ^xtttl, means; ©egel, soil; ©iegel, 
seal.* 

(3) Feminines in er. The chief are :— 

^Ut, 5lu|ler, SButtcr, ©latter, 
Mtt, Bitter, itkv, flatter, 
hotter, i^ammer, ^nmrntt, S)auer, 
®(^uUet, S93tm)}er, Safer, Sauet, 
£eucr (ladder), (Si^tx, Silautt, 
Xtlttt, St'itftc, 8cier, Xiavitt, 

and, of course, a^tutter, Zo^ttt, <S4w)efler.t 



Sti^il, earthen-pot, 
Jtattoffel, potato, 
aiUiflcI, bell, 
Stu^ti, ball, 
Jtup)>6l, cupola, 
Stttvbtl, crank, 
SVtantel, almond, 
SRattgel, mangle, 
Mx\pti, medlar, 
fdlij^df mistletoe, 
SDhifc^el, cockle, mu$se\ 
^atti, needle, pin, 



SRcjfcl, nettle, 
Glutei, vermicelli, 
^aipptl, poplar, 
dianunfet ranunculus, 
diaiptl, rasp, 
(Ra^tl, rattle, 
©d^^a^tel, box, 
@(^aurH shovel, 
^(^avatd, swing, 
@4tnte(, shingle, 
<S(^Jlffe(, dish, 
@emtne(, roll. 



<Bx^tl, sickle, 
@)>intel, spindle, 
@taffel, rung (of ladder), 
<Sto|)))eI, stubble, 
Xaftl, table, board, 
Srommel, drum, 
^^otabtl, word, vocable, 
9QSa(^te(, quail, 
SQafitl, wafer-bread, 
iStnbel, swathing-cloth, 
3Bur3el, root, 
B»ie::e(, onion. 



Also manUt, 15; fflbftl, pint; fftutd, herd; XaUt, tackle. 



t The following is a pretty complete list : — 



SIbcT, vein, 

Simmer, yellow-hammer, 
Ulufier, oyster, 
©latter, blister, 
©utter, butter, 
2)auer, duration, 
Qlfktx, magpie, 
Safer, fibre, 
Seber, pen, 
Slitter, tinsel, 
goiter, rack, torture, 
8eier, festival, 



^alfter, halter, 
Stammtt, chamber, 
itetter, wine-press, 
Jtiefer, pine, 
JClammer, clamp, 
Jt(ap»)er, rattle, 
Sauer, ambush, 
iJeber, liver, 
Htitx, lyre, 
Seitcr, ladder, 
9)2afer, (in pi.) measles, 
Sl?2utter, mother. 



S^attet^ adder, 
9'lummer, number. 
Otter, adder, 
diafier, elm, 
^d^ieuer, bam, 
B^itu'ttt, sling, 
@(^ulter, shoulder, 
®teuer, tax, 
&^mfitx, sister, 
Xeifyttx, daughter, 
SQ'miiptt, eye-lash. 
Sitter, guitar. 
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GENDER. 



(4) Neutenincr. The chief are :— 

9lltct, «afier, Sutter, Samlet, 
S9)uiit)et, Bimmtt, 9xtUt, $flafler, 
Stvopfct, eUfftt, SReffer, Sttofttx, 
SQctttx, Ufer, (Ruber, SWufler, 
8eter, $otfler, 9(enteuer, 
^ul'ott, Benfler, SBaffer, 8feu<r * 

For neuters ending in ter, see % 36. 

(5) Neuters ending in en: — Sllmofen, alms; IBedeit, basin; (Srifen, iron; 
SuUen, foal; j^ijfen, cushion ; ^ofen, sheet (also mase.) ; Se^en, fief ; SQBa)))}en, 
coat of arms ; Beic^en, token. 



40. NOUNS WITH DOUBLE GENDEE. 



l)cr SBanb (pL Sfinbe), volume, 

t>er SSauer (pL SBaucrn), peas- 
ant, boor, 
t»er SButfel (pi. SButfcI), hump, 
tftx dxU (pi. (Srtcn), heir, 
ber ©eigel (pi. ©ei^cl), hostage, 
t)cr ©el^alt (pi. ©exalte), salary, 
ber ^aft (pL «&afte), clasp, hold- 
fast, 
ber «&arj, Harz mountain, 
ber »§eibe (pi. «&elben), heathen, 
ber ^ui (pi. '^nU)f hat, 
ber^Jtiefer (pi. liefer), jaw-bone. 



baS SBanb (pL SSdnber), ribbon; 

(pi. aSanbe), fetters. 
baS ^auer (pi. SBauer), cage. 

bie ©u4el (pi. ©udtein), bucMe. 
ba@ (&xU (no pi.), inheritance, 
bie ©elflel (pi. ©ei^eln), scourge, 
bag ®e|>alt, contents, 
bie «6aft (no pi.), custody, 
bag «&aft (pi. »&afte), ephemera. 
bag «&arj; resin, turpentine, 
bie "©eibe (pi. «&eiben), heath, 
bie »&ut, guard, watchfulness.f 
bie liefer (pi. t^iefern), pine. 



♦ The following is a more complete list : — 



^benteuer, adventure, 
Sllter, age, 
Sauer, cage, 
(loiter, pus, matter, 
Guter, udder, 
Senfler, window, 
$euer, fire, 
gteier, fever, 



Stiafttr, fathom, 
Siloftex, convent, 
St\ipftt, copper, 
Sager, couch, camp, 
S after, vice, sin, 
^eter, leather, 
Suter, carrion, 
Skalttt, (measure), 



Suter, load, barrel of wine, SKejfet, knife, 
Sutter, fodder, lining, a^tetcr, boddice. 

Critter, lattice, railings, a)2uflet, pattern, sample, 



$flafier, plaster, pavement, 
(Potftcr, bolster, 
Quitter, powder, 
9iuter, oar, 
@il6er, silver, 
Ufet, shore, 
aOBaffer, water, 
SBettcr, weather, 
SBunber, miracle, 
Simmer, room. 



t Only in the expression auf tn ^ut fetn, to be on one's guard. 
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ber XoUtx, choler, bod AoQer (pi. StoUtt), collar. 

ber <ftunbe (pL Jtunben), customer, bie Jtunbr (pi. Jtunben), tidings. 

bet getter (pi. fieiter), leader, ble 8etier, f pi. Seitern), ladder. 

ber WlatiQtl (pi. SD^dngelX want, bie 3^ongeI(pl.9roangeltt), mangle 

ble aWarf (pi. fSftaxUn), march, bad STOarf (no pi.), marrow, 
frontier-land, 

berSKafl (pi. SKopen), ship's We2»aji(nopl.),mastforhog8. 
mast, 

ber SD^ejfer (pi. STOeffer), measurer, bo3 STOeffer, (pi. SD^effer), knife. 

ber !Kenf^ (pi. SKenfd^eit), ba82)^enf(3^(^aKenf(i^er), wench 
human being, man (koino), 

ber D^m (pi. D6me), uncle, bie Dl^m (pi. Oilmen), 40 gallons 

ber SReid (no pi.), rice, bag SleiS (pi. flfteifer), twig. 

ber (Sdjmi (pi. S^^itfen), butler, bie <S^mft (pL ©d^enf en), wine- 
shop. ^ 

ber S^ilb (pi. ©d^ilbe), shield, baS @(3^ilb (pi. ©(^ilber), sign- 
board. 

ber See (pi. ©een), lake, bie See (no pi.), ocean. 

bie ©teuer (pi. ©teuern), tax, bag ©teuer (pi. ©teuer), helm. 

ber ©tift (pL ©tifte), peg, bag ©tift (pi. ©tifter pr ©tifte), 

ecclesiastical foundation. 

ber ^ox (pi. X^oxtn), fool, baS ^or (pi. X^ore)^ .gate. 

ber SSerbienft earnings, bag 93erbienfi, merit. 

ber SSorwanb (pL swdube), pre- bie SSomjanb (pi. *ttjdnbe), fore- 
text, wall, screen. 

ber SBeil^e (pi. SBeil^en), kite, bie 3Bei^e, consecration. 

41. COMPOUND NOUNS.— The general rule in all 
languages is that compound nouns take the gender of the 
last part of the compound. There are, howerer, in GermEui 
one or two exceptions to this rule; 

(1) iWitgift, dowry, is feminine, while ®ift, which is only 
used in the meaning of poison, is neuter ; ^(fd^eu^ horror, is 
masculine, while ©<^eU; terror, is feminine ; ^tntY9ort, answer, 
is feminine, while SBort, word, is neuter. 

(2) Some of the compounds of ^fftuif) are feminine, viz., 
Slnmutl^, grace ; iDemutl^, humility ; ®rof mutl^, magnanimity ; 
Sangmutl^, long-suffering ; ©anftmutl^, meekness ; ©d^tDermutlb, 
melancholy ; SBel^mutl^, distress. Other compounds of muii), 
as, UeBemtutl^, «&i^muti^, pride ; Jtleinmut^, pusillanimiiy, are 
masculine. 
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Chapter IV.— Adj ectives. 

42. YAEIOUS FOBMS.— Adjectiyesused as epithets, and 
immediately preceding the nouns to which they belong, are 
declined to agree with those nouns in gender, number and 
case. But adjectives separated from nouns are not declined. 
Thus German stands midway between modern English on the 
one hand and the classical languages and French on the 
other. Note the following examples: — 

Stefed Atnb ifl arm^ this child is poor. 

@in armed <^mb, a poor child. 

S)ad ma^t bie Sautter ftol^, that makes the mother proud. 

S)te gttiett ^'^dnner, the good men. 

S)ie ^Ctnfti^e gttter Wlanmx, the wishes of good men. 

Further, adjectives may be declined in three ways, according 
as they stand (1) without article or pronoun ; (2) after the 
indefinite article or a pronominal adjective declined like it ; 
(3) after the definite article or a pronominal adjective de- 
clined like it. Their inflections are the relics of longer 
forms. In modem German the general principle is l£at 
there should be enough inflection to show the case, and no 
more. 

43. STRONG DECLENSION.— Adjectives without ar- 
tide or pronominal adjective preceding are declined as 
follows: — 

Singular, Flural, 

Masc. Fern. Neut. All genders. 

N. gutet^ gute, gute*^ gute, 

G. gutett, guter, guteti, guter, 
D. gutem^ guter^ gutem^ gutett, 
A. gutett, gute, gutee*, gute* 
The genitive masculine and neuter used to be guted^ which 
is retained in some phrases. @uten is now the usual form. 

Examples with nouns : — 

Singular, Flural, 

Masc. Masc. 

N. gutet SBcin, good wine, yAn flelne 0lcgcr, ten little 

G. gutett SBeinee, yijw fWnet SRcgcr, [negroes, 

D. gutettt SBclne, gcl^tt Heinett SRcgern, 

A. gutett SBein, jcl^tt fleine S^egcn 
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Singular, 
Masc. 



Plural, 



*'2 - 

^ O OQ 

o p o 



jiLasc. 

N. wcnig gutec ®eiu, \ ^ atlcrlet gute Seine, 

G. wenig gutett ®elnea, ( 2 % g^atterlei gutcr SBeine, ^ g p © 

D. wenig gutettt SBeine, ( " §)-g attertel guteil SBeinett, i ^ j'-g 

A. njenig guten SBein, j § atteriei gute 8Belne. ; '^ o 



( 



Singular. 
Fein. 

N. ^ixti(k^ fu^e ^iitii, some sweet 
G. ttxnci^ fu^et aRitt^, [milk, 
D. etiroS fuger 2«ild^, 
A. etroa^ fu^e 2»il^. 



Neut. 

gruneS @ra8, green grass, 
gtuneii OrafeS, 
grunem ®rafe, 
gruneS @raa. 



This declension can obviously be used after numerals* and 
tbe indeclinable words etwaS, ^ieletlel^ atterlei. Also after ^iel, 
ujenlg, when undeclined, and after mant^, [old^, irelt^, when, as 
often happens, they are also undeclined. 

44. WEAK DECLENSION.— After the definite article, 
and after the pronominal adjectives blefer/ jener, ieber, bet* 
feI6e, trelti^er: — 



Masc. 

N. ber Utxnt, 

G. bed fletnett, 

D. bent fleineti, 

A. ben Heinen, 

or with nouns: — 



Masc. 



• Singular, 
Fein. 

bie lUvxtp 
bet fleinen^ 
bet fleinett^ 
bie fletne^ 



Neut. 

bad lUint, 
bed fleinett^ 
bem fletnett^ 
bad fleine^ 



Flural. 
All genders. 

bie fleinett, 
ber fleinett/ 
ben f leinett, 
bie fleinen. 



Singular, 



Neut. 



N. ber bide StnAt, the fat 
G. bed bitfett Jlnaten, [boy, 
D. bem bidett AnaBen, 
A. ben btdett ^wQAtxif 



biefed neue 93u^, this new 
biefed neucii SBud^ed, [book, 
biefem neuen SBttc^e, 
biefed neue S3u4- 



* Except the inflected parts of jtoet, ttet ; we say, for example, breier Minken 
aRAufc. 
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Singular, 
Fern. 

N. biefe Blinbe fSllani, this blind 
G, blefer BUnbetl STOau^, [mouse, 
D. biefer BUnbetl ^au9, 
A. biefe Blinbe Wlau9, 



FluraL 
Fern. 



iene Blinbeft ^&n 
iener BUnbetia^du 
ienen BUnbenSftdu 
iene Blinben Wl&n 



en, 
e. 



45. MIXED DECLENSION.— After the indefinite article, 
the word fein, and possessive adjectives, the adjective follows 
the strong declension in the nominative sing^ular (and ace. 
sing, neuter), but the weak declension in all other cases: — 



Masc. 



Singular. 
Fern. 



Neut. 



N.ntein gutev^ nteine gute^ ntetn guted, 

G. ntetne0 gutett^ meiner gutett, ntetned gutett^ 

D. nteinem guten, meiner gutett, meinem gutett^ 

A. meinen guteti, nteine gute, ' mein gute8, 

Examples with noims : — 



Tlural, 
All genders. 

nteine gutett, 
meiner gutett, 
meinen gutett, 
meine gutett* 



Singular. 
Masc. Fern. 

N. ein f^5net Xag,afineday, il^re l^uBfd&c Xoc^ter, her pretty 

G. eineS fc^^onetl ^ageS, itor l^iiBfd^ett S^od^ter, [daughter 

D. einem fd^oneti Sage, ilprer l^ixBfci^ctt Xo^Ux, 

A. einen f^^nen Sag* ipre l^itBfd^e Xod^ter* 



Singular, 



JBlural. 



Neater. 



N. unfer altcS ^Jferb, our old 
G. unfereS altctt ^ferbeS, [horse, 
D. imferem alteti ^ferbe, 
A. unfer alteS ^ferb. 



unfere alteti S^ferbe, our old 
unferer alteti ^Jferbe, [horses, 
unferen altcti^ferben, 
unfere alien ^fcrbe. 



Lastly, after einige, etlid^e, feine, anbere, biele, njenige, mel^rere, 
einjflne, mand^e, folci^e, votX^t, the Nom. and Ace. Plural have 
the strong form ; as, einige gute Scanner, einiger gutetl SKdnner. 

Further details, especially about man^, fol^, &c., are given 
in the syntax of adjectives. 
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46. NOTES ON SOME ADJECTIVES.— 

(1.) When an inflexion is added to adjectives ending in 
fl, en, er, like ebel, finfler, ^ertorgen, golbcn, we have two e's on 
each side of a liquid. One of them is generally dropped for 
the sake of euphony. Thus — 

cbel gives eWe, eWen or ebeln, cbler, eblcS, eblem ; 

l^eitnr , , ]§elm, l^eiteirn or l^ettren, ^eiter, l^eltreS, ^eitrem or l^eitcrm. 

flolben „ golbne, golbnen, golbner, gotbneS, golbnem. 

' (2.) Adjectives ending in t, like trdge, are declined as if 
the e did not exist : tx&Qtx, trdge, txaq/tS, &c. 

(3.) .§0(3^ drops the c when declined ; making ^o^tx, ^of)t, 
f)0^, ^ol&en, &c. 

47: ADJECTIVES USED AS NOUNS. — Any adjective 
may be used as a noun, by prefixing an article or pronominal 
adjective, writing it with a capital letter, and declining as if 
the noun SO^anit; &c., were still present. The commonest are 
such adjectives as QtiH)xt, fremb, beutfi^, iebient, with SOianu 
understood. Occasionally feminine adjectives are so used, 
and very often neuters like ba§ S^bm, the beautiful, beauty 
in the abstract. All such nouns retain their declension as 
adjectived. Thus — 

Singular. 
Masc. 

N. ein ®ebieuter, a servant, ber SSebiente, the servant, 

G. eineS SBebieitten, be3 ffiebienten, 

D. cinem Sebienten, bem SBebienten, 

A. einen SSeDienten. ben SBebienten. 

FluraL 

N. unfcre SSebientcn, bie SSebienten, 

&c. &c. 

Singular, 
Fern. Neuter. 

N. etne $rembe, a foreign bad S^bm, the beautiful, 

G. einer Sremben, [woman, M ®(i)bnm, 

D. eincr Sremben, bem ®(i^5nen, 

D. eine Srembe, bag ©d^ijne. 
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COMPABIBON OF ADJECTIVES. 

48. OEDINARY FOEMATION.— The comparative and 
superlative are formed, as in English, by adding er and efl, 
or fl ; as, milb, benevolent, milber, tnilbeji (Jon mllbe^e) ; reigcnb, 
charming, rcijenber, reigenbji (ber relgenbjle). 

49. MODIFICATION.— Simple adjectives having a, o, or u 
in the root, modify that root-vowel in the comparative and 
superlative ; as, f urg, fntm, f iir jeji ; rotl^, r5tl^cr, rdtl^eji ; ^axl, 
^axhXf fiorfefl. But Uie following classes, including practically 
the great bulk of adjectives inordinary use, do not modify: — 

(I.) Participles; as, reijenb, charming ; teijenber, teigenbfl. 

(2.) Derivative adjectives ending in el, n, er, Bar, ifl, fam, l^aft ; 
as, bunfel, dark, bunffer, bunfelji; albem, silly, alUxntx, alBcrnji; 
tfl^pf^r, gallant, ta^ferer, ta^fcrjl; gangBar, current, gangbarer, 
fjangbarjl; laflerl^aft, vicious, laflerl^after, lajlerl^afteP ; f^arfam, 
frugal, ftjarfamer, f})arfamfl ; lujiig, merry, lujiiger, lu^igji. 

(3.) The following common adjectives : — 

6unt, ftol^, tutt, motley, merry, mad, 

nacft, raf4, boll, naked, quick, full, 

rol^, ijpifl, xca\)x, raw, hollow, true, 

Brat), flolg, flar,. honest, proud, clear, 

runb, falfd^, matt, round, false, weary, 

gart, fanft, fatt, tender, soft, satiated, 

lal^m, ga^m, platt, lame, tame, smooth. 

and the following less common ones : — 

hax^^, faVb, itant, rough, fallow, clean, 

\^xo% fiaxt, fc^Ianf, steep, stiff, slim, 

gerate, fla^, straight, flat, 

^olt, gema^, gentle, easy, 

far j, tnctpp, U% chary, scant, bald, 

laf, loS, fa^I, weary, loose, fallow, 

mnf^, ))lum)), tum^^f, rotten, clumsy, dull, 

ia^t, fhimm, fiumpf, soft, dumb, blunt, 

tDUtib, jhadf, firaff, sore, straight, stiff, 

fabc, fc^iaff. insipid, slack. 

(4.) Adjectives with the vowel au ; as, grau, faul. 

50. lEEEGULAE COMPAEISONS.— (Those in brackets 
are regular):— 
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gro5, great, 


(gr5gcr), 


ber grogte, 


gut, good, 


Beffer, 


ber Bcfte, 


i)o(i), high, 


l^o^er, 


(ber ^oc^fie), 


nal^e, nigh, near. 


(nailer), 


ber ndt^jie, 


tnd, much, 


luel^r, 


ber nteipe. 


Notice also minber^ less 


, with no positive but iventg. 


There are also a certain number of 


comparative and super- 


lative adjectives, of which the only positive is an adverb or 


preposition. Such are :< 


— 




(au8), 


ber dugere, 


ber duferfte, 


(in, inncn), 


bcr innere, 


ber inuerfie, 


(^inten), 


ber l^lntere, 


ber l^lnterfie, 


(mitten), 


ber mittlere, 


ber tttittelfle, 


(dbm), 


ber oBere, 


ber ofterjie, 


(imten), 


ber imtere, 


ber unterfle, 


(ijorn), 


ber t)orberf, 


ber tjorberfle. 



51. DECLENSION OF COMPARATIVES AND 
SUPERLATIVES. — Comparatives and superlatives are de- 
clined exactly like ordinary adjectives. The only point to be 
remembered is that the final er of the comparative is now 
part of the stem, not an inflexion. Thus we have: — etn Sefferer 
Wlann (not ein Beffer Wlami) ; eln finftrerer 3BaIb, a darker wood 
(not ein pnfher 3Balb, which means a dark wood). Superlatives 
are nearly always preceded by the definite article, occasion- 
ally by a pronominal adjective. When the superlative is used 
as a predicate, either the ordinary form with the definite 
article (ber, bie, bag gr55te) or an adverbial form with am 
(am gr5^ten) is used. See Syntax. 



Chapter V.— Pronouns and Pronominal 

Adjectives. 

52. PEESONAL PEONOUNS.— The German personal 
pronouns answer exactly to the English, and are declined as 
follows : — 

Singular. FluraL Singular, JPlural, 

N. i^, I, n?ir, we, bu, thou, i^r, ye, 

Q, meiner (mein), unfer, beiner (beiu), euer (eurer), 

D. mir, unS, bir, eud^, 

A. mi^, «n«. bic^, euci^. 
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Singular. 




Flural, 


N. er, he, 


fie, she, 


ee, it, 


fie, they, 


G. feiner (fein), 


if)xtt, 


ffinet; 


il^ret, 


D. i^m, 


i^r, 


i^m, 


il^nen, 


A. i^n, 


Pe, 


e3, 


fie. 



Ofts. 1. — The genitive and dative of the third person neuter 
given above are not very much used; bejfen or beSfelBen is 
often substituted for the Genitive, bent or bemfeI6en for the 
Dative. When it is the object of a preposition, compounds 
of ba are used ; as, bat)on, therefrom^ thereof ^ from it ; barauS^ 
out of it, &C. {see § 62). 

Oha* 2, — The forms metn, bein for the genitive singular are fonnd chiefly in 
poetry, as Groethe's 3(f^ ten!e tent, I think of thee, and in phrases like ^erftif 
mein nx^t, fore et me not. 

Obs. 3. — When compounded with the prepositions toiQen, ^alhtn, tot^tn, 
the genitives of the personal pronouns end in t, as meinettoegen, urn unfert^ 
toiaen. 

53. PEONOUNS OF ADDEESS.— In addressing young 
children, animals, near relations, or intimate Mends, 
bu is used in the singular, and il^r in the plural; in ordinary 
intercourse the plural pronoun of the third person (@ie^ 
Slater, &c.) for both numbers; it is then written with a 
capital letter {see Syntax). 

54. EEFLEXIVE PEONOUNS.— The reflexive pronouns 
are identical with the personal pronouns except in the third 
person. ®i^ is used as the dative and accusative of the re- 
flexive pronoun of the third person in all genders and in both 
numbers, as:— 

@ie fu^rte bag ^inb mit fl^, she took the child with her (self). 

3t^ fd^mei^le tnir, I flatter myself. 

@r fd^mei(]^elt flti^, he flatters himself. 

SBir i)abtn unS geru^mt, we boasted ourselves. 

55. USE OF felBft*— In English the words myself him- 
self, herself, &c., are used in two ways (1) they are reflexive 
pronouns properly so called, and stand as the objects of verbs 
or prepositions. They are then, of course, to be translated as 
in the above examples. But (2) himself myself yourselves are 
often put in apposition to he, I, yoUy &c. They must then 
be rendered in German by the indeclinable word feftjl 
(less frequenfly fetter): — 
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3^ i)aU e8 feftjl fiftl^an, I did it myself, or I myself did it. 
3(^ fetter f ann f!e retten, I myself can save her. 

C^8, 1. — ®eI6ft is also used with the oblique cases of the 
reflexive pronouns, as: — 

dt fi^abet fl^ felSjl, he injures himself. 

Obs, 2. — ©ettji before a noun or pronoun is rendered by even. 

56. POSSESSIVE ADJECTIVES. — The possessive ad- 
jectives corresponding to the personal pronouns are :-« 

mein, my corresponding to i^/ If 



bein, thy 
fcin, his ., 
il^r, her.... 
fein, its.... 
unfer, our . 
euer, your . 
i\)x, their , 
{^ijx, your. 



99 
M 
>> 
ft 

if 
9t 



it 

M 
99 
19 

9t 



\)\Xf thoUy 

er, he, 
fie, she, 
e8, it, 
wir, we, 
^h ye, 
flc, they, 
©ie, you). 



57. DECLENSION OP POSSESSIVE ADJECTIVES.— 
Possessive adjectives are declined exactly like the indeflnite 
article. They produce the same effect on adjectives following 
them : — 



Masc. 
N. beln, 
G. beincS, 
D. beinem, 
A. beinett. 

N. unfer, 



Singular, 
Fern. 

beine, 
beinet; 
beittcr, 
beinc. 



G. nn 



ereS, 



uni 
un 



ere, 
erer, 



D. unferem, 
A. unferen. 



unferer, 
unfere. 



Neuter, 
bettt, 

beineS, 

beinem, 

bein. 

unfer, 

imfercS; 

unferem, 



Plural. 
All genders. 

beiue, 
beiner, 
beinett, 
beine. 

unfere, 
unferet, 
unferetf, 
unfere. 



unfer. 

Obi. — ^The same contractions take place as in ordinary adjectives. Thus 
we have curer, euten, eurem, eute9, unfrer, ttnfem, &c. 

58. COEEESPONDENCE OF PEONOUNS. — As there 
is more than one pronoim of the second person, it is very 
important to use corresponding possessives and personals. 
Thus :— 

2)u unb beine ©d^njejier, 

i^r unb eure ©d^wefler, 

@ie unb 3l^re ©ti^njefler. 
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59. POSSESSIVE PEONOUNS.— It often happens that 
a possessive, instead of qualifying a noun, stands for a noun, 
or at least qualifies a noun understood. For this purpose 
there are three forms in German, used almost indifferently. 
They are as follows : — 

(1.) ber metntge, bir metntge^ bad metntc|f, 

bed mcinigen, &c., 

exactly like bet Quit (the commonest in ordinary German). 



(2.) ber meine, ble meinc, 

bed meinett, &c., 

also exactly like ber qhU. 



bad ntetne. 



Singular, 
Masc. Fern. 


Neuter. 


Plural. 
All genders. 


(3.) N. nteiner, nteine, 
G. ntelneS, nteiner, 


nteineS, 
meineS, 


nteine, 
tneinetr, 


D. nteinem, nteinetr, 
A. meinett. ntetne. 


ntetnem, 
ntelneS. 


metneti; 
nteine, 


exactly like the definite article. 







Thus, his hook and mine is in German : — 

®cin SBu(3^ unb bad nteinige, 
®ein 93u(3^ unb bad meine, 
©etn aSu4 unb ntein(e)d. 

There are similar forms for aU the other persons, as :-^ 

ber unfew, unferer, 



ber tinf(e)rige, 
ber eurige, 



ber eure, 



&c. 



&c. 



eurer, 



Obs. 1. — When mine, thine, &c., in English follow the 
verb to be or a similar verb, they are rendered in German by 
the indedinable ntein, betn, &c. ; as, ber «&ut ift tnein, bein tfl bte 
@^re. It is very important to ascertain whether mine in 
English implies a substantive, or simply means belonging to me. 
Thus, in answering the question, *^ Whose servant broke the 
window?" ber meinige must be used, as eqiiivalent to 
"my servant." But in answer to "whose hat is that?" 
either er ift ntein or ed i|l ber nteinige is correct. 
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Obs. 2. — The pronouns In mtiniqt, &c., are written with a small initial 
letter, when they refer to a preceding noun ; with a capital letter when 
used as independent suhstantiyes, i.e., when tie S^eintgen means myfriendi; 
bad ®eine, his dm, what belongn to him, referring to no foregoing suhstantiye. 
Thus we write metn i99rutet un» Ux Itm^t, hut (8ie6 3etem tad @etnc 
{»uum euigue). Of course, tn 3l^re, Ut Sl^rige, 3l^rer (meaning pours) take a 
capital for another reason. 

Obs, 3. — ^Note the ahhreyiations Cho. for (Sure ; @e., ®t. for ®eine, @einev, 
especially hefore titles like ^aitfi^t, Grcettett). 36ro is sometimes used with 
SRafefldt, instead of 3l^re, whether meaning her, their, or your. So IDero (<«« 
60, Obs. 4). Both 3$ro and S)ero are almost obsolete. 

60. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN ber^— The simple 
demonstrative Pronoun is thus declined :— 





Sing\ 


ular. 




Flural. 




Masc. 


Fem. 


Neut. 


All genders. 


N. 


bet; 


bie, 


ba0, 


blc, 


G. 


befffn, 


bcren, 


beffcn, 


berer, 


D. 


bcm, 


bet, 


bem, 


bcnen, 


A. 


ben. 


bie. 


bad. 


bie, 



differing from the definite article in the G-enitive Singular 
and Oenitive and Dative Plural. 

Ohs, 1. — As in other languages, this demonstrative and the 

so-called definite article are originally the same word. The 

transition is made more obvious in German by the emphatie 

use of the definite article, rendered in English by that rather 

than the, 

Obs. 2. — The genitive neuter U9, written more frequently, but (in Becker's 
opinion) less correctly, bef, is used in poetry ; as, U$ (be«) td^me ter Uut'^t 
%^xann ftc^ nu^t, let not the hloody tyrant boast of this. In compounds the 
form U» is preferred ; as, bedtoegeit (less commonly feef negeit), tu^ali (less com- 
monly U^alh), &c. 

Obs, 3. — ^Notice the forms urn berent^alSen, teffentiDegen. 
Obs, 4, — In older German (Tero (gen. pi.) is often used in addressing dis- 
tinguished persons, instead of the possessive ^^t, which properly means thein 

61. Siefet AND fetter* — ^These words, corresponding to 
the English this and that, are declined like the definite article. 
They are used both as pronouns and as adjectives :— - 

Singular, Plural. 

Masc. Fem. Keuter. All genders. 

N. blefet, blefe, biefeS, biefe, 

G. biefeS, biefer, biefed, biefer, 

D. biefem, biefer, biefem, bicfen, 

A. biefen. biefe. biefen. biefe. 
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Obs, — ^The neuter biefeS is often, when used as a pronoun, 
contracted into bie@. 

62. NEUTEES btefeS AND b«8*— The neuters biefeS 
(or bied) and bad are frequently used in the nominative and 
accusative singular, much as we use this and that They are 
often employed with the plural of the verb to he ; as, bad ftnb 
beine ©otter, Sfrael, these be thy gods, Israel. 3ene0 is less 
frequently so used. 

Instead of using the cases of bad or biefed with prepositions 
the adverbs ba, l^ler are used; as, baraud, out of it, out of that, 
therefrom ; l^ieraad, out of this ; baju, to it, to that, thereto ; 
^ierttt; in it, in this, herein, &c. Before a vowel, ba becomes 
bor, for the sake of euphony; as, barauf, bar In; it also some- 
times does so before tt, barnad^, barneSeu being equally correct 
with banad^, banefcen. 

Obs. — ^The genitive of l>iefer and {cnet is not generally used 
without a noun ; the dative is constantly so used. 

63. OTHEE DEMONSTEATIVES. — 3)etfeIBe; the 
same ; berj[en{ge, that one, are declined as adjectives with 
the definitive article. 

Singular, Plural, 

Maso. Fern. Neut. All genders. 

N. bericnige, bieientge, bodienige, bieienigcn. 

G. bedlenigen, beriettigen, bedicnigen. berjenigcn. 

D. bemienigen, ber{enlgen, bemienigen. benfcnigen. 

A. benienigen. bielcnlge. badlcntge. bieientgen. 

3)erfeI6e is used indifierently as adjective or pronoun ; ber* 
ienlge almost exclusively as a pronoun, and nearly always as 
the antecedent to a relative, as berjientge, ivelti^er, he who, 

Obs, — ^SerfelSe is frequently employed as a substitute for the 
personal pronoun of the third person. 

®0l^, such, is generally classed as a demonstrative. It is 
used in three ways : — 

(1) xmdeclined followed by ein ; as, \t^6f tin i0?antt. 

(2) declined, preceded by ein ; as, ein folci&er ^ann, 

(3) declined without article ; as, folti^ed SBaffer. 

In the plural, only the third form is possible ; as, fold^e 
Srcanner. 
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64. RELATIVE PEONOTJNS.— There are two relative 
pronouns in German, just as in English we have that and who 
or which. The first is bet; which serves also as demonstrative 
and as the definite article. 

Singular. Flural. 

Masc. Fern. Neut. 

N. ber, bie, bag/ bie, 

G. beffen, beren, beffen, beren, 

D. bem, bcr, bem, bencn, 

A. ben. bie. baS. bie, 

differing from the demonstrative pronoun in the genitive 

plural. 

The other is trel^er, declined exactly like btefer and j;ener. 

Singular. TluraL 

N. mKffttf ttjeld^c, votl^ti, m^t, 

G. (wel^e^,) (mi^ct,) (wel^eS,) (m^tv,) 

D. vsda^cm, mlditt^ ml6)tm, m^tn, 

A. vod^tn, vot^tf ml(!i)t9, tctl^t^ 

Obs. 1. — The pronoun votx, trad is used as a relative, (1) as 
equivalent to he who^ that which^ exactly like what (and oc- 
casionally who) in English ; (2) after an antecedent like WitL 

Obs. 2. — The English whose (relative) is rendered by bejfen, 
bcrnt, beffen, plural beren, the genitive of ml(i)tt not being 
used except with a noun immediately following. Otherwise 
the two pronouns ber, n^eld^er are employed almost indifferently. 
See Syntax. 

65. WHOEVER, WHATEVER— are rendered by mx 
au(^; n^ad au(^. It is usual to separate the two words, generally 
by a personal pronoun ; as, SBer er au(i) fei/ whoever he may 
be. Whoever in English is sometimes simply equivalent to 
he who, and is then rendered by von alone. 

Obs. Sometimes xmmtx is added to auc^i : U)et auc^i immer. 

66. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUN.— Set is declined as 

follows: — 

Masc. and Fern. Neut 

N. mx, wad, 

G. ttjejfen, 

A. wen, tt>a9. 

It has no plural, but we may say :— iBer feib ^})x, &c. 
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Obs, 1. — The genitiye tod (tixp) is foand in older writers, and in expres- 
sions like nxp (&txfit9 Stint xfttvf and in the compounds tott^^lh, tocjwegen. 

Obs, 2. — Instead of using the cases of nsa^ with a prepo- 
sition governing the dative or accusative, the compounds 
iro)9on, vooxan, &c., are employed, x being inserted before a 
vowel, as in § 62. 

67. INTEEEOGATIVE ADJECTIVES.— ffleTc^, declined 
like biefer, j;ener, &c., is used as an interrogative adjective : 
tvelti^er S^ann? treld^e r^rau? &c. ; and also occasionally as a 
pronoun : mii^tx »on biefcn ? &c. 

98ad fur ettt; means what sort of. It is important to 
remember that the noun it precedes is not governed by fftt. 
Thus we say: n;ad fur ein iS^ann? what sort of a man? 
njaS fur fWdnner ? what sort of men ? n?ad fiir ©ner ? what sort 
of one ? 

68. INDEFINITE PEONOUNS AND ADJECTIVES.— 
It is convenient to group together under this heading the 
words meaning some, any, &c. They do not, however, form as 
marked a class as personal or relative pronouns. 

69. @in AND Stete. — (Sin, one, and fetn, not any, not one, 
none, are used both as pronouns and as adjectives. As pro- 
nouns they are declined like the definite article, as adjectives 
like the indefinite. When they stand without a noun de- 
pending on them they are written with a capital letter. 







PRONOUN. 








Singular, 


Flural, 




Masc. 


Fern. Neut. 


All genders. 


N. 


Reiner, 


Jteine^ Jteined, 


Jteine, 


G. 


Reined, 


Jleiner, Reined, 


Jteiner, 


D. 


^cittern; 


Jleiner, ^cinem, 


Jtetnen, 


A. 


^cinen. 


Jteine. Reined. 


Jleine. 



The adjective is exactly similar, except that it is fein in the 
nominative masculine and neuter, and the accusative neuter ; 
for example, fein ^reunb; not a friend, no friend ; but fetner 
t)on meincn Sreunben, etneS Jjon biefrn SSuti^ern. 

70. 3Mfltl, ONE, PEOPLE. This pronoun corresponds 
to the French on. It is used in the nominative singular 
only; as, man fagt, one says, they say, people say. In other 
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cases, and occasionally even in the nominative^ @tner is used 
in exactly the same sense. 

7L &ma9, 9lidit8, SOMETHING, NOTHING.—These 
two indeoliaable words are written with capitals when they 
stand alone. But when they precede an adjective — as, etn?a0 
®uted; something good, bad fufrt gu niti^tS ®utem, that leads to 
nothing good, ttma^, m^% are written with small letters, and 
the adjectives following them with capitals. Gtivad (with 
small initial letter) is often used with nouns ; as, etivad SBein^ 
some wine. 9Ba9 is frequently used, colloquially for etirad. 

72. ^emanb^ 9>ltetttattb, SOME ONE, NO ONE, take 
ed in the OenitivOi en in the Dative and Accusative ; they 
often, however, remain uninfected in the last two cases. 
It should be noticed that the final b has no meaning, but is 
simply phonetic* The words are really j;e»man, ever a man ; 
nic'tnan, never a man. SBer, is occasionally used as equivalent 
to Semanb. 

73. SOME, ANT. — Besides 3emanb, some one^ tixoa^, some^ 
things there are in German several adjectives meaning some, 
viz., einige, meaning some but not many, a few; ttlia^t, some out 
of a large number; voA(i)t, some. SBelti^e, in this meaning, 
is only used without a noun ; etireld^e is obsolete. S^el^rere 
means several. 

Any in a negative sentence is combined with the negative ; 
as, feine, not any; 9liemanb, not any one: S^i^td, not anything. 
When any means any you please (Latin quilibet), 3(ber, 3eber- 
mann, &c., are used. See also § 74. 

Srgenb 6iner/ irgenb Semanb means some one or other. 

74. DISTEIBUTIVE PRONOUNS AND ADJECTIVES. 
3eber, every, any, each, is declined like btefer, and used either 
with or without a noun, but naturally in the singular only. 
Sometimes we find eln icber, Scglid^cr, iebweber have the same 
meaning as |eber. Sebermantt; everyone, anyone takes d in the 
Genitive ; everything, anything is generally translated by ^Uc^, 
whichy of course, cannot be classed as a distributive. 



* Just M rim, 9tant, are really the same word. 
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Chapter VI.— Numerals. 

75. LIST OF NUMERALS.— The numerals are :— 



CdrdifML 

1 ein(eln0) 

2 gn^ei 

3 brei 

4 JDirr 

5 fftnf 

6 fe^S ; 

7 fle6en 

8 ad^t 

9 neun 

10 geBtt 

11 eir (eilf) 

12 gweif 

13 brcijel^n 

14 jjlcrjel^tt 

15 funfjel^n 

16 fe^jel^n 

17 fleBenjel^n 

18 a^tgepn 

19 neungel^n 

20 jtvanjig 

21 ein unb }n?angtg 

22 {tret unb jtvanjig 

23 brei unb gwangig 

24 bier unb }n?anjig 

25 funf unb jn^anjic) 
30 breififl 

40 bierjig 

50 fftnfjig 

60 fe#9 

70 fleBengig (fleBjig) 

80 ati^tjig 

90 neunji({ 

100 Bunbert (einl^unbert) 

101 punbert unb eind 
200 g^ei^unbeit 

1000 taufenb (eintaufenb) 
2000 jn^eitaufenb. 



Ordinal, 

Uxt bie, baS erjie 

ber jn^eite 

ber britte 

ber bierte 

ber fiinfte 

ber fed^fle 

ber flebente 

ber a^te 

ber neunte 

ber jel^nte 

ber elfte (eilfte) 

ber jnjolfte 

ber breijeljinte 

ber blerje|nte 

ber funf jel^nte 

ber fed^ge^nte 

ber jleBengel^nte 

ber a(3^tje|nte 

ber neunjel^nte 

ber jttjangigjie 

ber ein unb gwanjigftel 

ber jttjei unb jwanjigjie 

ber brei unb gnjangigfie 

ber bier unb gwangigfle 

ber f ftnf unb gwanjigpe 

ber breifigtle 

ber biergig^e 

ber fun^igfle 

^ f^t^gigff^ 

ber fleBengigfle (fteBgigfie) 

ber ac^^tgigjle 

ber neungigfle 

ber l^unbertjle 

ber l^unbert unb erfle 

ber gttjei^unbertjle 

ber taufenbfie 

ber gn?eitaufenbfle. 
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Long numbers are arranged as in English, except that the 
units are put before the tens wherever they occur; as, 1878, 
eintaufenb a^tl^unbert (or more usually a^tje|n|>unbert) a(i)t vmt> 
1tc6engig; 275,343, jnjci^unbctt funf unb jtefcenjlg taufenb, brei l^unbm 
brei unb ijierjig. 

76. DECLENSION OF CARDINAL NUMERALS.— 
The general rule is that cardinal numerals are indeclinable ; 
but— , 

(1.) (Sin is declined in the meanuog one^ just as when used 
as the indefinite article. A distinction is made by printing 
the adjective (Sin^ one, with a capital, and sometimes in spaced 
letters, as opposed to dn, a. When one stands alone, etn^ is 
used : as, ed ^at ein0 gefd^lagen, it has struck one ; rinmal eind 
ifl tin^, one times one is one*. 

.(2.) Qvotif brei have genitive and dative gireier, jwelen; breier, 
breten ; these forms, howevery are only used when absolutely 
necessary to distinguish the case. 

(3.) The earlier numerals (up to 12) take an inflection e (en in dative) 
in a few familiar phrases ; as, atte ^ierc von fic^ ftttdtn, to go at full gallop ; 
oiif alien S3ieren Itit^tn, to creep on all-fours ; mit ^t^^tn fasten, to drive 
siz-in-hand ; alle 9^eune ttetfen, to knock down cdl the ninepins. 

(4.) BttKutjige, l^un^erte, taufente are used just as we use scores, hundreds, 
thousands. 

(5.) Notice, in ten S)tei$tden, SSierjtgen fie^en, to be between 30 and 40, 
40 and 60 ; er ^^IctOftt ter £)pfer 3tt>ete (Schiller), let him sUy two victims ; 
loir famen gu @e(^fen or gu fec^, six of us came, which may be equally 
well expressed, tDir famen unfer fec^S. . 

(6.) The cardinal numerals are generally feminine when standing alone 
(Ba^l or SRummer understood). S)ie (find, the ace ; tie ^txifkbtn, the seven of 
hearts ; kie ^eil'gen 3a^len Itegen in bet dwolfe, the sacred numbers are con- 
tained in 12. 

77. FORMS IN er*— Indeclinable derivatives from the 
numerals ending in er are much used, both as nouns and as 
adjectives; as, jivangigcr, of or belonging to 20. Thus, fUBen 
un^ Jjierglger SBein, '47 wine, wine grown in 1847 ;t bie (Sinttf 
3ti)nvc, <&unberter; units, tens, hundreds, in numeration ; tin 
SJietjiget; a man of 40, or one of a body of 40 members, like 
the French Academy; ein !&reirr, a d-pfennig piece; tin 

— — ■ _ ■ . . . ■ - ■ J ^ , 

* ^a9 (SinmaleinS means the multiplication-tahle, e,g,, in " Faust," bal i^ 
ttt ^ejcen (SinmaleinS. 

t Also ein 6($o)»))cn Bel^net, a pint of wine at 10 kreuzers, &e. 
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3ti?anjiget, a 20-kreuzer piece. One of the most convenient 
uses of this form is to denote the decades of a century: 
in ben gtranjiget Sa^ren M neunjel^nten Sal^rl^unbertd, between 
1820 and 1830. 

78. USE OF ©etbe.— Seibe, meaning both, op the two, is 
used in the plural either alone or with the definite article, 
and is declined like an ordinary adjective : Beibe, or bie teiben, 
IBeiber or bet beibett; &c. It is also used like a substantive in the 
neuter singular without article, and is then written with a 
capital : SBeibed ^at Sleti^t, both (speakers) are right; in SBeibem 
ifl er wol^I crfa^ren, he is experienced in both (operation6). 

79. FRACTIONS.— The names of fractions are formed by 
adding tel, an abbreviation of Xfjtil, to the cardinal numerals ; 
as, aSlertel, Sunftel. A third is ©rlttel. Half is either the 
substantive bie «&alfte, or the adjective ^alb : eln l^alber XfjaUx, 
half a dollar ; in fed^0 nnb einem l^alben ia^xt, in six years and 
a half. 

There is a convenient form for 1^, 2J, &c., viz., anbertfialB 
(literally, second half), one and a half ; brtttl^alS (literally, 
third half), two and a half ; biertl^alb^ three and a balf, and 
80 on. These words are indeclinable. 

80. TIME OF DAY, DAYS OF MONTH.— The Ger- 
man reckoning of the time of day differs from the English in 
always looking forward to the next hour. Thus :-— 

neun }!% 9 o'dock. 

ein 93iertel auf it^n, a quarter past 9 (literally 

a quarter towards 10). 
gtvangtg Sftinuten auf jel^n, 20 past 9. 
i(|albjel^n, half-past 9. 

brei SiitxUl auf gel^n, a quarter to 10. 

It is, however, not unusual, instead of ein 93iertel auf gel^n^ 
to say ein 93iertel na^ (or uUx) neun. Of course, too, the railway 
form neun U^x {Ujanjig, &c., is common enough. 

In naming the days of the month, of is not inserted as in 
English : bet a^te 3uni, ber einunbjn^anjtg^e ^December (Sag under- 
Btood). In giving the date, the accusative without preposition 
or the dative wim an is generally used ; as, ben erften or am 
er jlen Sanuar. 
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81. MISCELLANEOUS NUMERAL FORMS.— Ger- 
man is richer than English in derivatives of the numerals. 
Thus:— 

(1.) Sinerlel, gnjeierlei, bteietlet, ^itxtxUi, jroanjigerlei, also, 
Beiberlei; Dielerlet, of 1, 2, 3, 4, 20, both, many kinds; er is here 
a genitive termination. QinttUx, &c., are indeclinable. 

(2.) Qinfad^, gweifacJ^, breifaci^, &c., and elnfaltig, gweifditig, 
breifdittg, &c. (declined like ordinary adjectives); single, 
double or twofold, triple or threefold. Naturally einfaci^, 
einfditig have, as in English, derived meanings.* Notice with- 
out Umlaut : bie £)reifalttgfett, the Trinity; mannigfalttg, mani- 
fold. 

(3.) ©rpenS, gtuetteng, brittenS, gwanjigjieng, firstly or in the 
first place, secondly or in the second place, &c. 

(4.) The place of distributives (two a-piece, &c.) is supplied 
by tiie use of Je or 3eber : Je dmx etl^ielt elnen ^aler, or j!e 
erl^lelten Je etnen ^aler, they received a dollar apiece. Also, flc 
gingen ie gtvei unb fwi, they walked two and two. 

(5.) Qinmalj jnjeimal, brelmal, &c., once, twice, thrice, &o. ; 
ein fur aUtmal, once for all. Notice in this connection the 
difi^erence between S^al and Qtxt, both rendered by time in 
English, ffftal is used only in enumerations, four times, seven 
times, &c., bad erfle S^al, the first time, t^erfi^iebene S^ale, several 
times. 



Chapter VII.— Verbs.— Introductory, and 

Auxiliaries. 

82. MOODS. — There are in German, as in English, five 
moods — ^the Indicative, Subjunctive, Imperative, Conditional, 
and Infinitive. A verb has also two Participles, a Present (or 
Imperfect) Participle (speaking), and a Perfect Participle 
(spoken). 

83. TENSES. — German verbs have only two tenses formed 
by inflection — the Present and the Past The remaining tenses 

- 

* ctnftu^, simple, frugal, unadorned ; einfdttig, simple, in the sense of stupid ; 
its better meaning is obsolete. 
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are formed^ as in English, by the use of Auxiliaries. The 
following are the Indicative tenses of liibm, to love : — 

Present (Present Imperfect)... i^ liefce, I love, I am loving, 
Past (PastlmperfectorAorist)* id) liebte, I loved, I was loving, 
Perfect (Present Perfect or i(i) l^ate gelieBt, I have loved, 

[Aorist) [I loved, 

Pluperfect (Past Perfect) ... idi) f)attt Qtlitit, I had loved, 

Future Imperfect id) iverbe litUn, I shall love. 

Future Perfect i(^ n;etbe gelieBt l^aSen, I shall have 

[loved. 

The tenses of the Subjunctive mood correspond exactly to 

those of the Indicative. The Imperative has only one tense; 

the Infinitive a simple (Present Imperfect) and a compound 

(Perfect) tense. 

84. CONDITIONAL MOOD. — The Conditional mood, 
which is used, not to denote a condition, but the result that 
would happen, if the condition were fulfilled, has a present 
and a past tense : — 

Present Conditional i^ iDurbe lieBen, I should love, 

Past Conditional idi) vouxU Qtlitit ^aim, I should 

[have loved. 
The Past (or Imperfect) and Pluperfect of the Subjunctive 
Mood are often used instead of the Present and Past Condi- 
tional. 

85. USE OF AUXTTilATMES.—There are three auxiliaries 
employed to form the ordinary tenses of a German verb : — 
"SjaUrtf to have ; fetn, to be ; and tverben, U> become. 'Qabtn is 
used to form the perfect compound tenses of the active voice 
of most verbs, but fein takes its place in the case of a group 
of verbs denoting motion or change of state, like Qtf)tn, to go. 
SBerben, to become, forms the future tenses and the conditional 
of all voices, and is used in all tenses of the passive voice. 

It should be added that there are several verbs in Oerman, 
called Auxiliary Verbs of Mood, and answering to the English 
may, must, should, &c., which play a very similar part to the 
three verbs above mentioned. 

* For the exact force of the Tenses, see Syntax. The tense td^ lieBte, heing 
rather an Aorist than a Past Imperfect, and the tense id> ffattt gelie^t being 
bot^ Aorist and Past Perfect, it is better not to insist on the logical dassi- 
fication of Tenses. 



CONJUGATION OF 1^ tt 6 e U. 
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86. STRONG AND WEAK CONJUGATIONS. — These 
conjugations differ in the way of forming the Past tense and 
the Perfect Participle from the stem of the Infinitive. In the 
strong conjugation, the Past tense is formed from the stem 
by strengthening the root-vowel, the Perfect Participle 
by the prefix ge and the suffix en, often with a change of 
vowel. Most of the older and common verbs belong in 
German, as in English, to the strong conjugation, as — , 



fd^njimmen, 
swim, 



swam, 



gefd^roonimen, 
swum. 



Besides these characteristic changes, verbs of this class often 
modify or otherwise change the root-vowel in forming the 
2nd or 3rd persons singular of the Present tense. 

The weak conjugation, which includes the great majority 
of verbs in the language, but not the oldest or most common, 
forms the Past tense by adding the suffix t e to the root, and 
the Past Participle by the suffix t and the prefix ge. 






87. CONJUGATION OF l^a&eti. 

^Oiett — TO HAVE. 



Indicative, 

3d& haitf 1 have 
£)u i)a% thou hast 
@r ^at, he has 
SBir f)abm, we have 
3]^r iait, ye have 
®ie i^abtn, they have. 



Suli/unetive. 

[3c]&]^a6e,Ihave]» 
^n ijaU% thou have 
dx ijabt, he have 
[SBir l^aten, we have] 
Sl^r ijaitt, ye have 
[®ie f)aim, they have.] 



CO 

§ 

H 

a 



3(i^ fjattt, 1 had 
Du $ittefl 
Cr l^atte 
ffiBir ijatUn 
3^r battet 
@te patten. 



3(3^ l^atte, I had 
Du ^attefi 
(Ex l^atte 
mx fatten 
3^r Mttet 
®ie Mtten. 



* The persons of the SubjunotiTe enclosed in brackets, being identical 
with the corresponding persons of the Indicative, are not used, and need not 
be learnt. 
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Imperative, 

J^aUl have thou! | ^aUt ! have ye! 

The compound tenses are formed exactly like those of lUUn, 
to be conjugated in full afterwards. 

88. CONJUGATION OF felti* 





®ein- 


—TO BE. 






Indicative, 


Subjunctive, 




s 


3^ (in, I am 


^^ fet, I be 




Su bift thou art 


I)u feieft thou be 


» 


H 


(Er ifl, he is 


Sr fel, he be 




-*• 
§ 


8Bir j!nb, -we are 


SBir feUn, we be 




g 


3^r feib, ye are 


3^t ffiet; ye be 






®ie {tnb; they are. 


@ie feieit; they be. 






3(3^ n?ar, I was 


3^ njfire, I were 




s 


Su tcax% thou wert 


Su njfireft thou were 




c 


^ n?ar, he was 


dx vo&xt, he were 






2Bir waren, we were 


8Bir n?arett, we were 




1 


3^r waxttf ye were 


3^r wdret, ye were 




p^ 


@ie njaren, they were. 


®ie n?dren, they were. 





®ei ! be thou! 

®(i er ! let him be! 



Imperative, 



©fib! or ((Scim ®ie) be ye! 
@eien voix ! let us be! 
@eien fie ! let them be! 

The compound tenses of fetn are formed exactly like those 

of fommett; conjugated afterwards. The third persons are 

here given: — 

Indieative. 

Present perfect ... @r Ifi getrc fen, 

He has been. 
Pluperfect @r n?ar geitefen, 

He had been. 
Future imperfect, (gr roirb fein, 

He will be. 
Future perfect ... 6c tvirb gevefen fein, 



Suitfunetife, 

(Sx fei gewefen. 
©r n?are gewefen. 
(Sx njerbe fein. 



He will have been. 



Ox v^xU gewefen feliL 



ooNjT7aATioN OF tvcrbem 
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Conditional Mood, 

Present.., ©r njutbe feln, He would be. 

Fast dx )v(trbe geirefen feitt; He would have been. 

Infinitive. 

€ein, to be. | ©emefen fein, to have been. 

89. CONJUGATION OF Hietbett* 

SSetbett — ^to become. 



H 



s 

P4 



Indicative, 

3(^ trerbf, I become 

Su njirji 

(Srnjirb 

9Bir iverben 

3|ir wcrbct 

®ie iverben. 



Subjunctive, 

[3^ n?ctbc, I become] 
5)u wetbefl 
©rirerbe. 

3Bir wetben] 

3^r wetbet] 

®ie wetben ] 





3(^ irurbe or tvarb, I became 


3^ n;firbe, I became 


• 


iDu wutbeji or njarbfl 


2)u njftrbeji 


^ * 


(5r wutbe or warb 


(5r roftrbe 




Sir ivurben 


?Bir ttjfirbett 


I 


Sl^r wurbet 


35r njfirbet 




®ie ivurben. 


@ie roiirben. 



Imperative, 

Serbe, become thou. | SBetbet, become ye. 

Infinitive, 

Present ffietbeit. | Perf . ® eworben (or worbf it) felit. 

Farticiple, 

Present. SQerbenb* | Perf. ®en?orben (as auziliaxj, 

[worben). 

The compound tenses of iverben are formed with fetn, like 
those of fommen. 
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Chapter VIII.— Verbs continued.— Specimens 

of Conjugation. 

90. CONJUGATION OF A WEAK VERB (with ]^a6en) : 



o 
ce 

S 

a 

ao 

i 



Indicative. 

3d& IleBe, I love 
Su liefcft 
(gr lieW 
9Bir lieBett 
3^r ViM 
®ie lieBen. 



Sttbjtmetive, 

[3(i^ Utie, I love] 
S)u lifficft 

[OBir Iie6en] 
5^r M)tt 
[®ie Men.] 





3c3^ liefcte, I loved, I was 


3c]^ liefcte, I loved, I were . 


i 


©u lietteft [loving 


Su liefcteft [loving 


1 


(gr liffcte 


et Ke6te 


"So 


SBlr liefcten 


SBlr lieBtctl 




3^r Ke^tct 


3^rlie6te* 




®ie liefctctl 


®ie IteBten. 


m 


3^ l^abe gelicft, I have loved, 


[3^]^a6e gelieBt,] I have loved, 


1 


2)u l^afi gellefct [i loved 


S)u l^aBefl geliefct [I loved 


tS 


Sr l^at geliefit 


@r ]^a6e gelieBt 


1 


5Bir l^afcen gellefct 


[ffiir l&aBen gelieBt] 
SBr l^aBet gelieBt 


1 


3^r l^afct geliefct 


P^ 


®ie l^aBen gellefct. 


[<©ie l^aBen gelieBt.] 




3d^ l&atte gelieHI had loved 


3c]& l^atte gelieBt 


• 


5)u latteji gelieBt 


S)u l^attefl gelieBt 


i 

7« 


@r l^atte gelie(t 


(§x l^dtte gelieBt 


aStr l^atten gcHe6t 


5Bir ^dtten gelieBt 


^ 

s 


3^t l^attet gclieSt 


3^r B&ttet geliebt 




©ie l^atten gelieOt. @le l^dtten getie^t. 


i 


3<3& wjerbe Ilefcen, I shall love 


[3d^ werbe lieBen] 
©u ttjerbefl lieBen 


1 


5)u ttjtf ji lieBen 


P4 

s 


er iuitb licBett 


®r njerbe lieBen 




SBtr werben Ke^en 


[ffiit njerben lieBen] 


3 


Sl^r werbet liefcen 


|3^r njetbet lieBen] 




@ie werben Iie6ett. 


[@ie n?erben lieBen.] 



CONJUQATIOIT OF A WEAK VEBB. 
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i 

Ph 



a 
{^ 



3d^ njerbe gellc6t l^aBen, I 
[shall have loved 
3)u njirfl geliefct i)aUn 
®r ttjlrb geliefct l^aBett 
©ir njerben gelicSt l^aBcn 
3]^r njerbet gcIleJt l^aSen 
®le ttjerben gcllcfct f)abm. 



Subjunctive, 

[3(3^ werbe gelleJt l^aBen] 

[3)u n?erbefi gelleJt l^aBeit] 
&r werbc gclie6t l^aJen 
jffllr njerben geliefct i)abtn] 
[3^r werbet gelieJt ]&a6en] 
]@ie njerben geliett l^aBen.] 





Conditional Mood. 


Present. 




Fast. 


3^ njurbe liefccn, 1 

Su njurbejl liefcen 
dt n?urbe Ilefcen 
3Bir njftrben lieJen 
3^r njurbet liefcen 
®ie njiiirben IleBen 


\ should 
[love 


3ci^ njurbe gelle6t l^aBen, I 
[should have loved 
!X)u njurbefl gelleW l^aBen 
®r njurbe gelieBt ^Ben 
aSir njurben gelteBt l^aBen 
3^r njurbet gelteBt l^aBen 
®ie njurben gelicBt l^aBen. 


Present. 


i 


Past. 


3ti^ liefcte 
Du liefctefl 




"i^ l^atte gelieBt 
Du l^dttefl gelleBt 
&c. 


Impe 

Siefce! love! 

Siefce er! let him love! 


rative, 

SleBet! (orlleBenSie!) love! 
SieBen njir! let us love! 
SleBen jle! let them love! 


IleBen, to love, 
KeBenb, loving, 


Infinitive at 


%d Participle. 

gelieBt l^aBen, to have loved, 
gelieBt, loved. 



Ohs. 1. — The third plural imperative lieBen ®ie! (®ie being 
printed with a capital) is the ordinary form of address, 
except in very familiar intercourse. 

05^. 2. — ^In the subjunctive no contraction like lieBt for UeBet 
is allowed. 

91. CONJUGATION OP A STEONG YEEB:— 

[The parts printed in black type are not formed directly from the root 
of the infinitiye.] 
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9S|ite4eti — ^To SPEAK. 



Indicative, 

3^ ^pxt^t, I speak, 

©it ft)re*ett 
3^r f^te^t 
®le \)pxtAm. 






Subjunctive, 

[©ie fpwd^en.] 



I 



3(^ flitaci^, I spoke, 

<Sr f ^tad^ 
SBir ffftadiett 
3^r f|itad»(e)t 



3d^ flitad^e 
S)u flitid^efit 

3^r f^ra(3^et 
®te fprSd^en. 



9S|itifl^! speak! (Spxt^{t)tl (or fprecS^en ®ie !), 

®^re^e er! let liixn speak! [speak! 

<S)pxt^tn irit ! let us speak! 

®))re(^en f!e! let them speak! 

The compound tenses id^ f)aU geft)ro(3^en, &c., are formed 
exactly like those of lititn. 



92. CONJUGATION OP A VEEB WITH f eitt :— 



a 



H 

I 



Indicative, 

3^ fomme, I come, 
S)u fommfl 
(Er fommt 
Sir fiMnmen 
3^r fommt 
®ie fommen. 



3(i^ !am, I came, 
S)u famfl 
C^r fam 
Sir famen 
3^r !am(e)t 
©if famen. 



Subjunctive, 

[3(^ f omme] 
^u fommeit 
(5r fomme 
rSir fommen] 
5^r fommet 
[®ie fommen.] 



3(^ fame, I came, 
Su fdmefl 
(gr fame 
Sir famen 
3^r fdmet 
®te f&men. 



VEKB WITH fein. 
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• 

s 

1 

1 


Indicative, 

3^ (in gefommen, I am come 
[or have come, 
!Du Bifl gefommen 
@r ifl gefommen 
ffiir flnb gefommen 
3l^r feib gefommen 
@ie flnb gefommen. 


Subjunctive, 

^^ fei gefommen 

Du fei(e)|l gefommen 
(Er fei gefommen 
ffiir feien gefommen 
3^r feiet gefommen 
@ie feien gefommen. 


Flaperfect. 


3^ n^ar gefommen, I had come 
lor was come, 
S)u n)arfl gefommen 
(Sr ivar gefommen 
^tr iraten gefommen 
3]^r n?at(e)t gefommen 
®ie waren gefommen. 


3^ wdre gefommen 

5)u njfirefl gefommen 
Qtx w&tt gefommen 
aSir wdren gefommen 
3]^r n)dret gefommen 
®ie n?dten gefommen. 


Future 
Imperf. 


^d) njerbe fommen 
• S)tt n^irfl fommen 
&c. 


[3ti^ njerbe fommen] 
I)u njetbefi fommen 
&c. 


Future 
Perfect. 


3c^ »etbe gefommen fein 
S)u mirfl gefommen fein 

&c.: 


[3c]^ werbe gefommen fein] 
©tt njerbefi gefommen fein 
&c. 



Present. 

3^ n)&rbe fommen 
!Du tt;urbefl fommen 



Present. 



3^ fame 
Du fdmefl 
&c. 



Conditional, 



Pait. 

id) n?(trbe gefommen fein 
S)u n?urbefl gefommen fein 



or 



Past. 

3^ voaxt gefommen 
I)u n?drefi gefommen 
&c. 



Imperative, 



JTomme! (^omm!) 
[^omme er!] 



jromm(e)t! (or fommen ®ie!) 
[fommen njir!] 
[Jlommen f!e!] 
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93. CONJUGATION OF PASSIVE VOICE. 







Indicative, [ 


Suhfunctive. 


• 
CO 

«4 


3(^ tDerbe gelte(t, I am loved 


[3(3^ n?erbe gelieBt, I be loved] 
Su n?erbeft gelieBt 


p 


Su irirfl gelieft 




(5r n?itb gelicbt 


Cr n?etbe gelieBt 


a 


fflir werben gelieBt 


■ffiir njerben gelieBt] 


Crf 


3^r njcrbet Qtlitlt 


|3]^r werbet gelieBt] 


p"i 


®ie iretben gelicBt. 


|©ie werben gelieBt.] 




3ti^ njurbe geliefct, I was loved 


3d^ n?firbe gelieBt, I were 


• 


2)u TOUtbe^ gclieBt 


Su wiirbefl gelieBt [loved 


ei 
o 


(5r tturbe gefiefct 


Sr njurbe gelieBt 




5Bir wurben geliefct 


ffiir njurben gelieBt 


s 


3^r ttjurbct gefieBt 


3^r wutbet gelieBt 


F*l 


©ie wutben geliefct. 


©ie wiirben gelieBt. 




3^ Bin gcliettnjorbcn, I have 


3c3^ fei gelicBt njorben, I had 


• 

«> 


[been loved 


[been loved 




2)u bifl gcIieBt trotben 


5)u feifi gelieBt worben 


EH 


(5r ifi geliefct aorben 


(5r fei gelieBt njotben 


o 
4^ 


8Bir flnb geliett worbett 


5Bir feien gelieBt njorben 


F4 

£ 


Si^r feib gelicBt njorben 


3^r feiet gelieBt wotben 


rH 


©ie flnb gelieBt njorben. 


©ie feien gelieBt njorben. 




3^ war gelieW njorben 


3(^ ware gelieBt worben 


• 
O 


©u njarfi gelieBt n?orben 


Du wdreft gelieBt worben 


^ 


©r war gelieit njotben 


©r ware gelieBt worben 


o 

4 


98ir aaren gelieW worben 


Sir waren gelieBt worben 




3^r waret gelieBt njorben 


3^r wdret gelieBt worben 




©ie ttjoren gelieit worben. 


©ie wdren gelieBt worben. 




• 


3^ wetbe gelieBt tretben 


[3^ werbe gelieBt werben] 


.5. 


Du wirft gelieBt njerben 


5)u werbejt gelieBt werben 


•^p 


M 


&c. 


&c. 


"S 


• 


3^tverbe gelieBt wotben fein 


[3^ werbe gelieBt worben fein] 


^2 


S)u ttirfl gelieBt njorben fein 


5)u werbefl gelieBt worben fein 


OQF 


«< 


&c. 


&c 




CbM4 


iitiondl. 




PiQaoiit. 


Past 




3^ wurbe gelieBt oerben 


3(3^ wiirbe gelieBt worben fein 




S)u tcurbe^ gelieBt werben 


®u wurbefi gelieBtworben fein 






&c. 


&c 
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or 



Present. 

3<^ n;5re geliebt 
2)u tvatefl geltebt 



3Berbe gelieit ! 
[®r ttjerbe gelieBt !] 



Past. 

3^ trdre gelte^t worben 
©u wdrejl gelieBt worben 



SBerbet (or ujerben ®ie) geliefct ! 
[ffierben trir geliefct !] 
[?Berben fie gelieBt !] 



94. NOTES ON THE PASSIVE. — The dijGBlculties of 
the passive voice are more apparent than reaL It is essential 
to remember that iDctben (to become) takes the place of the 
English be, and fein {to be)' the place of the English have. 
Thus :— 

er ifl geliett njorben, 
he has loved been, 

er irirb geliefct tuorben fein, 
he will loved been have. 

It will be noticed that in the compound tenses the Infinitive 
comes last, and the Participle of the auxiliary after the Parti- 
ciple of the verb. 

95. REFLEXIVE VERBS.— Reflexive verbs are conju- 
gated exactly like ordinary active verbs, with the addition of 
the reflexive pronoun, mostly in the accusative, but some- 
times in the dative case. Many of them, like fi(^ fd^dmen^ 
to be ashamed, f!d^ freuen, to rejoice, have no reflexive equi- 
valent in English. One or two tenses will suffice to show 
how they are conjugated. 

Freamt Indicative. 



With Accusative. 

3c]^ ieflnne trtt(3^, I bethink 



Su fceflnnfi bici^ 
©r ^e|lnnt jld^ 
SBir (efinnen xxxi^ 
3)^r (ejlnnt eu^ 
®ie ^finnen fl^. 



[myself 



With Dative. 

3<^ fd^meti^Ie mir, I flatter 
Su f^meid^elfl blr [myself 
Q.X fd^meld^elt fld& 
9Bir fd^meic^eln und 
36r f^meid^elt eud^ 



CampeuHi Tnim. 
"iSj |)a(c mi^ bfonntn I i^ ^abe mil etft^niei^elt 

3^ tvcitc ntlt^ 6c|tnnm i^ roerbc m\x fi^mri^tln 

&c I &C. 

96. COMPOUND VERBS.— A greatnumber of compound 
Terbe are formed by putting certain pra/xu, originally adverbs, 
before Bimple verba. Many of tliem retain their sdverbial 
character and their accent, and are easily separated firom the 
verb ; others have become part of the verb, have lost their 
accent, and remain attached to UieVerb throi^hout its conju- 
gation. 

They are conjt^ated as fdlovB: — 



£ 


Separable 


Tarbs. 


Iiuep>nbl« TarbB. 




3c^ Jit^c DOr. I 


prefer 


3(* ratiitfie, I withdraw 


!§ 


33 u jif^fi Dor 






®r jitljt »or 




et tntjitbt 


■g 


3Sir git^m vot 




m\x entiitben 
3^r nttjUt 


1 


3&r jit^t oor 




Sit jie^en Bor. 




®te tntjlf^. 




34 iatt entjogen 
3)u ^aft etttjogm 


iSi- 


1 &c. 




&c. 



7n;Enififw wi^A gu (Supine). 
Borjujle^tn, to prefra. | ju tntjie^tn, to trithdrav. 

Should a simple tense of the verb stand at the end of the 
sentence, the separable preKx is treated exactly like the in- 
separable one : — 

njfrn it^ e8 Botjw^. [ iwnn [^ efi entjit^t. 

The lists of separable and inseparable prefixes mil be found 
in the next chapter. 

97. IMPEE80NAL VERBS.— A number of verbs are 
used only in the 3rd person singular. Such are: (1.) Verbs 
denoting natural phenomena ; as, ti bU^t, it lighierts; ed regnet, il 
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rains. (2.) Yerbs with a dative or an accTis^tive of a personal 
pronoun representing an ordinary personal verb in English; 
as, ed l^ungert ml(3^, / am hu'ngry:^^ bfinft mir, 1 fancy ^ me- 
thinks. It should be noticed that metMnks is the sole sur- 
viving English representative of this class. (3.) The verb 
fd Qxbtf there is or there are (French il y a\ literally nature pro- 
duces. The following are specimens of their conjugation: — 

98. CONJUGATION OF e8 f^hbU 

Present Luperf... (Sd gieSt, there is or there are. 

Past Impe^ect... (S8 ga(, there was or there were. 

Pros. Prefect ... (S0 ^oi gegeien, there has been or there have 

Past Perfect ... (S0 ^atte gegelBen, there had been. [been. 

Future Imperf ... (Sd svirb geien, there will be. 

Future Perfect... @0 n?trb gegebm l^aBen, there will have been. 

Pres. Conditional <Sd xo\xxU ge6en, there would be. 

Past Conditional (Sd ivurbe gegeBen ]^a(en, there would have 

[been. 

All impersonals, except e0 gelingt (mir, &c.),* / succeed, are 
conjugated with ^dbtn. 

99. PEESONS WITH IMPERSONALS. 

Singular. Plural. 

e0 l^ungert mi(^, I am hungry, ed Ibungert wx%, we are hungry, 
ed bungett bi^, thou art hungry, ed pungett euc^, ye are hungry, 
eg ^ungcrt ll^n (fie), he is hungry, eS l^ungertfle, they are hungry. 

ed l^at nttt geal^nt, I expected, e0 l^at un^ geal^nt. 
f d bat bit geal^nt, ed fat eud^ gea|nt. 

rd ^at il^m (il^t) geal^nt, e0 pat il^nen geal^nt 



* ^elingen is alao used personally in the 3rd singular and 3rd plural only. 
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Chapter IX.— Verbs oontinuedL— IFormation 

of Tenses— Prefixes, ftc. 

100. GENEEAL PRINCIPLES.— It has been pointed 
out (§ 86) that there are two ways of conjugating verbs in 
German. In the one, the weak conjugation, the root-vowel 
is retained tinaltered, and the past tense is formed by the ad- 
dition of te: This siiffiy is the representative of the auxiliary 
i^n — , meaning dtdy and, as might be expected, is not em- 
ployed in the conjugation of those verbs that seem to consti- 
tute the original stock of the language. 

In the strong conjugation, that of the primitive verbs of the 
language, the root, which is often, but not necessarily, that 
of the Present Tense, is almost always subjected to certain 
vowel changes to form the Past Tense, less frequently to form 
the Present Tense and the Past Participle. Thus the root 
Qxab has Past gru6 (representing an older gntoB), and in the 
Present the two stems grab and grd6. Again, the root gaB 
has in the Present gt6- and ge6-, in the Past Qab^, and in the 
Past Participle gegeBen. 

It is impossible, in an elementary Grammar, to do more than indicate the 
processes which these changes represent ; but it is worth while to show 
that they are systematic changes, and not, as might be imagined from the 
present condition of the language, accidental. The Aryan languages haro 
two ways of forming a past tense : — (1.) by reduplication, and (2.) by 
strengthening the root^vowel. Beduplication, familiar to us in examples 
like momordi, tpopondif rtrv^a, does not exist in modem German; but 
there is a group of verbs (fatten, ffxtit being the type), in which the 
formation of tiie Past Tense is clearly traceable to it. iitlt is, in fkct, a con- 
traction of a form which appears in Gothic* as haihald. The other process, 
that of strengthening the root-TOwel ('®tei9erung or SlMaut], is more easily 
traced. A short a in the root became, tor certain purposes, aa^ or <2, and this 
again was stren^hened to a somewhat unpronounceable combination da, 
which in Primitive German appears as 6 (later tM>), and meets us, for 
example, in the word gru6 (for gruob) quoted above. Similarly, t in the 



* Grothic is the Teutonic language of which we possess the earliest lite- 
rary remains, namely, a 'translation of tlie Gospels by Ulfilas, who lived in 
the fourth century a.d. It is not considered to be a lineal ancestor qf modem 
High Geraian, bat collateral. 
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root becomes first at, and then dif which in Primitive German took the less 
ambitioas forms (1^ ei or I, (2^ ai or ei. And u in the root becomes (1) au, 
(2) du, or eventually (1) iuj (2) au, or <nt. As an example, the older root 
of the existing verb fliegett, to fly, is vluff, retained in the noun Slug, flight ; 
the first singular present is vliu^»$, now fliege; the past tense vloue, now 
fh>g, showing the three gradations of the ti-roots (original, vlug ; first 
gradation, vliug ; second gradation, vlouc). The normal German practice 
seems to have been to taJce the first gradation for the singular, and the 
second gradation for the plural of the past tense. Of this there is a solitary 
surviyal in toax!b, plural toucbett, though toorb itself is in a great measure 
superseded by tourbe. With this exception, one of the two has, in modern 
German, suppressed the other, and the net result is that the past tense 
shows a vowel which has a title to be considered a strengthened or heavier 
form of the vowel of the root of the verb. 

Not content, however, with strengthening, and that in two gradations, 
the root- vowel, German increases its resources by weakening the vowel a, 
first down to u, and then down to the still thinner vowel sound i. This pro- 
cess is often,but not necessarily, used in forming the stem of the present tense ; 
thus ffab makes giBfi, gi(t ; fiam- makes nimm^ nimmt, etc. A still further 
change of vowel in certain parts of the present tense, known by the name 
of fBxtifyvmQ, will be spoken of in the next section. 

101. PRESENT TENSE OF STRONG VERBS. — It will have 
been remarked, in conjugating strong verbs, that there is frequently, but 
not necessarily, a variation in the vowels employed in dinerent parts 
formed from the Present stem, that is, the several persons of the Present 
Tense, the Infinitive, and the Present Participle. The second and third 
persons of the Present Tense (and now and then the first in company with 
them) differ from the other members of the group. Either those two 
persons modify the root-vowel, especially a, as in f^Iagen, f^t&gfl, fc^t&gt, 
or they have an i (occasionally ie) where the other parts have e, as in fpred^en, 
fpric^jl, fpxi^t, gel6ett, glcBjl, giel6t. 

The explanation of this phenomenon carries us a step further than the 
last section. If we compare the person-inflections of a German yerb with 
those of a Greek, a Latin, a Sanscrit, or a Gothic verb, we cannot help 
seeing that a person-ending was once a much more formidable thing than 
it is now. It was, in fact, a personal pronoun, and by diligent compari- 
son it has been possible to form a yery fair idea of the primitiye form of 
the personal pronouns. Thus Hie Present of nam, take, is supposed to 
have been originally conjugated: — 

nam-a-mi .. .. take — I (meV 

nam-a-si . . . . take— thou (Greek av). 

nam-a-ti . . . . take — he (t being root of demonstrative). 

nam-^-masi . . . . take — I — ^thou. 

nam-a-tasi .. .. take — ^he— thou. 

nam-a-nti . . . • take — ^they (he and he). 

Passing on to old High German,* we find forms looking extremely like 



* Old High German is the language of the tribes inhabiting South Ger- 
many, as contained In literary remains from the 8th to th^ 11m century. 
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Latin ; the loot has Buffered a change, and the terminations are a good 
deal cut down. The conjugation runs thus : — 

nim-u, nem-am§s 

nim-is, nem-at. 

nim-it, nem-ant. 

Or to take another instance from the root vail : — 

yall-Uy Tall-amSs. 

rell-iSy rall-at. 

Tell-it, Tall-ant. 

Kow, leaving out of consideration the first person singular, we notice that 
the endings of the second and third singular begin with t, those of the 
other persons, &c., with a. Here, then, we must look for the solution of 
the difficulty. A rery common tendency of language is to assimilate, more 
or less completely, the rowels of adjacent syUables. In German this ten- 
dency works backwards, and produces the two effects known as Umlaut and 
Sred^img. If a syllable with i be followed by a syllable with a, the t is 
changed by SSre^ng into an ^-soimd (denoted by Q ; if t follows a syl- 
lable containing a, o, u, the root-TOwel of that syllable is by Umlcntt 
brought nearer to the sound of the i . Thus, on the one hand, fVri^, ntmm 
exhibit the proper form of the Present, while ^pttdfytn, f^d^t, nel^men, ftc, 
show the Present stem modified by SBrc^^ung ; on the other hand, f^laQm, 
f^^Iagct, &c., contain] the true stem, fc^Ugfl, f^Idgt, the stem modified by 
Umlaut. As to the first person singular, it seems to have been arbitrarily 
altered to the form of the plural and the infinitiye. 

102. PAETICEPLES.— The Present Participle is formed, 
both in strong and in weak verbs, by adding enb to the root 
of the Infinitiye, or more simply b to the Infinitive. Its older 
form is arCo, retained in the word »&eilanb, Saviour, grreunb, 
friend, ^m^, enemy, are really contracted Present Parti- 
ciples. 

The Past Participle is formed in strong verbs by adding 
the suffix en to the root, and prefixing ge; ge is a particle used 
as an independent prefix to denote the completion of an 
action, as in gefti^tuelgen compared with fti^ttjeigen, gebenfen com- 
pared with benfen, and is therefore very appropriate to the 
Past Participle. It corresponds to the prefix y in old Eng- 
lish, common enough in Chaucer, now retained only in the 
word yclept. As to root-vowel, the Past Participle very 
often, but not always, retains that of the verb. In llie weak 
conjugation the Past Participle is formed by adding t, and 
prefixing ge. Derivative verbs ending in ieren or iren, mostly 
formed from foreign languages, like regteren, {lubtren, take no 
prefix ge in the past participle ; as, regicrt, fhibitt, &c. 
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102. SUBJUNCTIVE.— The Present Subjunctivo both 
of strong and weak verbs has the root-vowel of the Infinitive^ 
and never drops e in conjugation. The Past Subjunctive of 
strong verbs is formed by modifying the root-vowel of the 
Past Indicative; occasionally it is formed from an obsolete 
Past Indicative, modifying where possible, and adding e. In 
weak verbs it is identical with the Past Indicative. 

The terminations of the Subjunctive in the older German contain the letter 
t or I, representing i/a or ja of the primitiye Aryan tongue. The following 
effects of this should be noticed :— 

(1) In strong yerbs the a, o or v of the Past Indicative is subjected to the 
Umlaut to form the Past Subjunctive. 

(2) e is retained in the Subjunctive second singular and plural, as the sole 
representative of the syllable that once differentiated it from the Indicative. 

103. IMPERATIVE.— The second singular of the Im- 
perative of strong verbs, having i or ie in the 2nd or 3rd sin- 
gular Present Indicative, is the root of those persons ; as, 
fprl^, Ile0. Other strong verbs and all weak verbs form the 
2nd singular Imperative by adding e to the root. In some 
cases, as l^alt! fomm! the e is conveniently dropped. The 2nd 
plural Imperative is identical in form with the 2nd plural 
Indicative. The other persons of the Imperative are either 
borrowed from the Subjunctive, or formed with auxiliaries : 
£a§ (or lagt) unS gel^cn ! Let us go ! Sr foK Heiten ! Let him 
stay ! 

104. CLASSIFICATION OF STRONG VERBS.— 
It is usual to divide the verbs of the strong conjugation into 
six classes of a6Iautenbe SJerBen, and one class of rebu^(tjtrenbe 
9}er(en. The arrangement here adopted is to give (1) a typi- 
cal verb, specifying the Infinitive, the Present 3rd singular, 
the Past Indicative and Subjunctive, and the Perfect Parti- 
ciple ; (2) a list of the verbs that conform exactly, as far 
as their vowels are concerned, to the typical form ; (3) a list 
of those verbs that, being placed in the class, deviate slightly 
from the type. Afterwards a tabular list of all strong verbs 
and all verbs that deviate at all from the weak conjugation 
is given. 

105. FIRST GROUP.— e or 8— f (lengthened |e)— a— 0. 
Type: — Bremen — 6ri(^t — ^bra^ — ^fcrdti&e — gcfaod^en. 
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NoBXAL Vehbs : — htt0ftn, r^^xtdtn* (etf<^), geifttm (gebiert or gcBArt), 
ttel^men (nunmt, genommen}, f^ed^n, fttifytn, ^tdtnj (flo!), fic^len (fHe^ft), Iteffen 



(tr^. 



'ariations : — bdacgenj (Bctocgt, Bctoog), cmAgcn (ettDAgt, cttMg), Utfttn iUxft 
orBor^ BAr^e or h'otfU), bcefc^en (trofc^), fec^ten (fic^, fU^t, focf^t), ^tctt {fiy/fyt^, 
p[t(^t, ^t), gdl^ren (gd^ flo^t), fommtn (fommt or !ommt !am),} lofAcn ((ofd^), 
j)jl(gen (^jUgt, )>flog, or weak conjugation), f(^ii (fc^tertor f^iect, fi^ot}, fn^todcen 
(fi^tDdct, [(^ivcr), toeBen (meBt, toob]. 



106. SECOND GROUP.— e—i (or ie)—tt- 
Type : — meffctt — ml^t — ma^ — md^e — gemejfen. 

NoRicAL Verbs: — effen (gegeffen), fceffen, geBen (gte(t), gefd^l^n (gcfc^iel^t), lefen 
((ief't),|| meffen, fcl^cn (fiel^t), wtgeffen, tteten (tritt). 

Variations: — ^bitten {hittct, hat), genefen (gcttef't),|| liegen (liegt), and fi|>«i 
(ft^t), the tenses of which are formed as if from fefen. 

2Defen (for which fein is used) helongs to this group, and changes S into t 
in the past. 

107.— THIRD GROUP.— et—ei (as weak verbs)— le or i 
— ie or L 

Type : — fd^eincn — ^fd^eiut — fd^lcn — fd^iene — gcft^^ienen ; 

rciten — reitet — ritt — rittc — geritten; 

the consonant being doubled to show the short vowel. 

Normal Verbs : Like f^ieincn : — hltxhtn, ^ttvJfycn, Uil^en, meiben, ^teifen, 
f(!^etten, ft^cinen, \^xtxhtn, fc^rcien, ft^toctgcn, fpinnen, jieigcn, tocifen, gei^cn.il 

Like reitcn: — Uxftn, Befletf en, crBtet^ien, gtcic^en, gletten, greifcn, feifen, fneifev, 
U\Un (litt), pftx^tn, xtxfm, xtxttn, i^Uxifytn, f(^Ieifen, f(|i(eifen, \^mtxftn, fc^inetben 
(f(^nitt), fc^mten, fd^teifen, jlreitcn, fhei^im, toeic^en. 

108. FOURTH GROUP.— ie—ic (as weak verbs)— 0—D. 
Type : — fliegcn — jiiegt — fbQ — fttge — ge jlogen. 

Normal Verbs :->Bi(gen, Bteteit, fltel^en, ^tegen, ftieren, genirfen, giefen, ftefen 
(for, gcf oren), fnec^Kn, rte^Kn, f^iieben, fc^iepen, f^liepen, fUUn (fott, gefotten), f^rtef en, 
flieben, triefen, vcrbttcfen, uxlxtxtn, toUgen, gicl^en (gog, gejogen). 

Variations : — The yerhs whose infinitives are Betrugen, lugen, faugen, 
fc^rouBcn, faufen (foff, gefoffen), belong to this group; lugen and trugin, and 
several of the verbs in ie, often form, in xK>etr7, the second and third singular 
Present Indicative in eu; as, leugt, freu^^t, ^ettgt. 

* To be frightened ; etfd^recf en, to frighten, is a weak verb. 

t Intransitive; flecfen, transitive, is a weak verb. 

X To induce ; beivegcn, set in motion, is a weak verb. 

S The e may be traced in Bequem. || ft, not fl. 

% Accuse ; take care to distinguish from ^t^tn, draw. 
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109. FIFTH GROUP.— ar— a— 1$— a* 

Type :— f^Iagen — ^f^Mgt — ^(S^ln^ — f^^Iuge — flefi^Iagen. 

Normal Verbs: — fal^ten, grai^n, l<i!otn,* ^^la^tn, fc^affen (fc^uf), tragen 
UKidbfen, and sometimeB (a<f en. 

Y ARiATiONB : — ^btn, l^rtt, l^uB or l^ol&, gel^oBcn ;t f<^»&ten, fc^toott f(^»ttr or 
itfytoet, gefd^moren ; fie^cn (which lias taken the place of atandan), fte^t, ftcaCb, 
or Ihtnb, gcflanten. 

110. SIXTH GROUP.— i (changed into t before rand I) 
— t — a — ^tt or 0. 

Type: — flngeu — jingt — fang — fdngc — gefungen ; 
fergen — 6irgt — ^6arg — 6drge — gcSorgen. 

Normal Verbs : Like ftngen — : Binben, tittngen, ftnben, getingen, Hingen 
tiitgen, fc^Ungen, fingen, jtnfai, fpttngen, flinfcn, ttnnfcn, totnben, gnnngen. 

Like bergen : — 6f fcl^ten (befcl^It, Imp. Subj. bcfol^le), l^ctfcn (Imp. Subj.l^alfc 
or l^utfc), gcttcn (gdUc or golte), fd^cUen (fc^otte), f^mctjcn (f^nnol^e), flcrBen 
(fiurbe), cerberbcn (vctburbc), toerben (murbe), »crbcn (toutbe), tocrfcn (njdrfe or 
toiitfe). 

Variations : — gitmmen, Himmen, make gtomnt; flomtn ; fc^allen, S^^^^> S^^ ; 
f4itt)c(ten, \6)Xa(i\i] queUen, quoK, the Imp. Subj. taking 5; bingen makes bang 
or bung; beginnen, tinnen, ftnnen, f)?innen take o in the Imp. Subj., with a in 
the Imp. Indie. 

1 1 1 . SEVENTH GEOUP.-EEDUPLIOATINa YERBS.— 
Iitfinitiye varies — ^Present as in weak verbs, except that a 
becomes ft — ^Past tense it (orf) — ^Past Participle as Infinitive. 

Type :— fatten— fdat—ftel—pele—gefaaen. 

Normal Verbs: — blafen, trctcn, fatten, fangen (f!ng), l^altcn, l^angen (^ing)» 
l^eifen, laffen, laufen, ratten, rufen, jlopen. 

Variations : — l^auen makes l^auet, l^teb ; gel^en has superseded a form 
gangan (Scotch, gang), and makes ge^t, gtng, gegangen. 

112. PECULIARITIES OF THE WEAK CONJU- 
GATION. — As in the case of adjectives, a contraction takes 
place when a liquid comes between two e's. In the first 
person singular present imperfect indicative the e of the root, 
in other parts the e of the inflexion is dropped ; as, i(^ l^anble 
bu l^anbel^, er l^anbelt, tt?lr l^anbeln ; i^ wanbre, bu wanberfl, &c. 



♦ These are really two verbs — ^taben, load, a strong rerb ; and (aben, 
inrite, a weak verb. In the Present Tense labet and Idbt are used in- 
differently in both meanings ; in the Past Tense, labete is occasionally used. 

t The Participle preserved in er^aben, sublime. 
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In forming the Fast Indicative and Subjunctire, e is 
retained after b, t, t^ (as, rebete, t)mnut]^ete),but dropped in all 
other cases, as lati^tf. 

The verbs (rennen, rennen, fennen, itennen, fenben, toenben have 
a in the Fast tense and Ferfect Fartioiple ; a is the original 
vowel of the root.* 

113. IRREGULAR VERBS.— SBringen, benfen, biinfen form 
their Fast Tense and Participle as if £rom (rac^en, had^n, 
H\x(f)m ; 95nnen makes gonnen, gegonnt, as well as g5nnte, gegdnnt. 

^mx makes i^ tl^ue, bu tl^ufl^ er tl^ut^ voix t\)m, i^x tl^ut; fie t^nn 
— tl^at — tl^ate— get^an. 

SBiffen makes ic^ weif, bu tt?ei^t, er tt?ei^, n?ir roijfen, i^x wiffet, 
fie wljfen — wufte — wuf te — gewujt. 

114. VERBS OF MOOD.— The verbs of mood burfen, 
Unnttif mdgett; muffen; foUen^ n?otlen have several peculiarities 
of conjugation. In idl of them, (1) the singidar Fresent 
Indicative has in all three persons a different vowel from the 
Infinitive (except in fotten); (2) the Fast Tense and Fast 
Farticiple are formed according to the weak conjugation; 
(3) there is another form of the Ferfect Farticiple, identical 
with the Infinitive, which is used whenever a compound tense 
of the auxiliary is joined to another Infinitive. Saffen^ which 
has the 3rd property, is in other respects a strong verb of the 
seventh group. 

Their conjugation is as follows :— 



* The Gk>thio fonn is brannjan, etc., whicb accounts for the change 
of a into e by Umlaut. 
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• 


Present. 


Past. 


A 9i 


/ "^ 

IndicatiTe. 


■ — ■■ "-^ 

Subjunotiye. 


Indicatiye. 


1 

Subjunctiye. 


n 


l^barf 


t^ bitrfe 


i^ burf^e 


i^ bftrfte 


II 


oubarffl 


bu bCirfefl 


bu burftefi 


bu bCirflefi 


er barf 


er bflrfe 


. &c. 


&c. 


r 


ttjlr bCirfcn, &c. 


&c. 








i(S) Unn 


i^ !5nne 


l^ fonnte 


i<S) Wnnte 


HS 


bu fannfl 


bu Hnnefi 


bu fonntefl 


bu !5nnte{l 




er !ann 


er !5nne 


er fonnte 


er Wnnte 




tt>lr!5nnen,&o. 


&c. 


&c. 


&o. 


1 


t^mag 


i(S) m5ge 


i^ tno^te 


t^ mo^te 


l<5 


bu mogfl 


bu m^defl 


bu moti^tefl 


bu nt5d;tefl 




er mag 


er moge 


er nto^te 


er nt5(^te 


!> 

s 


tttr rndgett; &c. 


&c. 


&c. 


&c. 


JS 


i(^ mu$ 


i^ mi^ffe 


i^ ntuflte 


i^ md^tt 


i^ 


bu mufit 


bu tnfiffefl 


bu muf tefl 


bu mit^tefl 




er mu§ 


er mCiffe 


er mu§te 


er muf te 


mix muffen^&o. 


&o. 


&c. 


&c. 


^ 

•s.^ 


i^foa 


{^ folle 


i^\ 


elite 


iti^ foate 


g*5 


bu foCji 


bu foUejl 


bu \ 


oateji 


bu foUtefl 


°>i 


erfott 


er foUe 


er foCte 


er foate 


t 


ttjir fotten, &c. 


&c. 


&o. 


&c. 


So- 


ic^ttjia 


ii^^iDoOe 


i<S) voofitt 


id) woUtt 


4A 


bu n?iajl 


bu ttjoHejl 


bu nroHtefl 


bu ttjottteji 


ss 


er will 


er ttjotte 


&c. 


&c. 


r 


ttjir ttJoHen, &c. 


&o. 







Perfect Participles:— bfirfcn or gcburft, fonnen or gefonnt, 
mdgen or gemoti^t, wujfen or gemu^t, follen or gefoUt, tcollen or genrollt. 
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115. INSEPARABLE PREFIXES.— There are six in- 
separable prefixes, viz.: — 

ent or tm^p, and er, 
Uf Q,t, ^n, and jer. 

Verbs compounded with these are conjugated like entjtel^n 
(§ 96). There is then no accent on the prefix. 

116. DOUBTFUL PREFIXES. — Verbs compounded 
with bur^, l^inter, urn, fibtx, nnttt, u^iber (trteber) are sometimes 
conjugated like entjte^en, and sometimes like ^orjiel^en, according 
to meaning. If they are conjugated like ^orjiel^eH; the prefix 
retains its accent ; if like entjtel^en; it does not. For details, 
see Syntax^ 

117. Wli^ AND \^oti*—^\f is not unfrequently a separable prefix, but 
its use is avoided in cases where it would have to follow the verb. 
Thus, ft ^at mif^txt^mt, er ^t mt(^ mtfvetflan^en, ct ft^etnt mifgnrec^nett, but 
not ft rcc^nct ntif . But it is more usual to treat it as an inseparable prefix ; 
or, when it is compounded with a weak verb, to consider it so entirely a 
part of the verb as to prefix ge to the whole. Thus, ntifHIltdm makos 
mifbiaigt or gemifBilligt, mifhtauifytn makes ntif (rauc^t or %tmx^Uaviifyt, 

^otl is inseparable in the verbs wIlBringen, )>otlc'nben, ^^oQful^teii, tooHjie^. 
In a compound like wU^itftn, to fill by pouring, it is really a separate word, 
and therefore separable. 

118. SEPARABLE PREFIXES.— The foUo wing prefixes 
are separable : — ab, an, auf, au8, Bci, bar, eln, fort, log, mlt, md), 
oib, J?or, ttjcg, ju, ^in and i)tx, (and their compounds, like f)txai, 
um^in) ettH)or,ttieber, guriirf, gufammen,entgegen. Verbs compounded 
with these prefixes are conjugated like ^orjte^en. 

Compound prefixes made up of two sepairable prefixes are 
separable ; as, )?orbei, ^oxiiitx, $eran. 

There are a number of verbs, in which a separable prefix 
precedes a verb like bel^alten, formed with an inseparable pre- 
fix ; such are, Jjorbe^alten, anerfcnnen, auferjiel^n. Some of them 
admit of the separation of the separable prefix, id^ 6el&aIte...J?or, 
t)or}utel^aIten, but it is generally better to avoid using the verbs 
in cases where such separation might be necessary. Of course, 
in no case can such verbs tctke ge. 

119. MISCELLANEOUS COMPOUNDS.— Verbs, which 
have an adjective or adverb (not included in the list of ordi- 
nary prefixes) prefixed, are separable ; as, gro^tl^un, brag ; 
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irol^Ittjotten, wish well to; fel^Ifd^tagcn, miscarry; gutl^eifcn, 
approve ; glei^f ommen^ be a matoh for ; ^o^aci^tett; esteem highly. 
Thus, er tf)at grof, e0 ijl fc^Igef(]^Iagen» 

Some combinations of a noun and verb, such as $retd (^xti^) 
geten, to give up; ®tatt ffnben, to take place; «§au0 |alten, 
to keep house ; !Dan! fagen/ to thank, — are treated as two 
separate words. 

There are a number of verbs that look like compound verbs, 
but are really derivatives from compound nouns. Such are, 
xatf)\(!f)\aQtn, to take counsel ; l^anb^aBen, to handle ; tveiffagen, 
to divine, prophesy (not really a compound of tt?eife, fagen) ; 
mutl^mafcn, to suspect. They are treated as ordinary verbs — 
i^ l^anbl^aBe, x^ ^aht geratl^fti^Iagt. It should be further noticed 
that we have gerat^fd^Iagt, and not gerot^fc^Iagen, the verb 
being a derivative of (Rat^WIog, not a compound of fd^Iagen. 

A few verbs of this kind, with an inseparable prefix, also 
call for remark. Such are, Beobo^ten, observe (Dbad^t) ; 
Beauftragen, commission (Sluftrag); loeraBfcl^icben, dismiss (5t6f(^leb); 
Joeranlaffen, cause (5lnlaf ). They are treated as ordinary in- 
separable verbs — i^ ^aU^txaxila^i; er Beauftragte mid^. Notice 
as before — Deranlaf te, not Jjeranlicf ; Beauftragte, not ieauftrug. 



120. FACTITIVE VERBS. — There are, in German, 
a number of pairs of verbs like our fall a,nd fell — i.e., fall, and 
cause to fall. Factitive verbs {cause to fall) are formed from 
certain intransitive verbs by modifying the root-vowel, or 
sometimes by another change. Thus we have: — 

borren, to dry up (intrans.), barren, dry up, cause to wither. 

wither, 
bringcn, press on, make one's brdngen, press, crowd (trans.). 

way, 
ertalten, grow cold, crfdften*, make cold, 

fatten, fall, fatten, fell, 

^ie^en, flow, fld^enf, cause to flow, float (tr.) 

\ci^xmXf ride in a carriage, &c., ful^ren, lead, take in a carriage. 



* Especially fld^ erf Alten, catch cold. 

f Notice Ginetn Qfttoad einflofen, to make something flow into a person, 
inspire him with it. 

X Old English verh iofare» 
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^angen, bang, be hanging, 
^aftett; stick, be fixed, 
liegen, lie, 
faufen, drink, 

faugett; suck, 
\^atUvi, sound (intr.) 
((i^iQtmtnen, swim, 

f^ttjinben, vanish, 
flnfen, sink (intr.) 
fllen, sit, 
fpringen, jump, 

txinUn, drink, 

wiegeH; weigh (intr.) 



I^dngen, hang (trans.). 

l^eftett; fasten, fix. 

Ugm, lay. 

etfaufen, drown (make to drink 

water to excess.) 
fdugen, suckle, 
fd^eflen, ring (a bell). 
fi^iDemmen, deluge (make to 

swim.) 
l^erfi^iDcnben; squander. 
mUn, sink (trans.), 
e^n, set. 
prengen, make to jump, blowup 

with gunpowder, 
trdnfen, make to drink, water 

(a horse, &c.) 
iDdgen^ weigh (trans.). 
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122. — The following strong participles from verbs which 
have passed into the weak conjugation, should be added : — 

Class 1... unijerl^ol^Ien, from l^el^Ien, conceal, 



gerod^en, 

Class 6... gemolfen, 
Beflommen, 
sjernjorten, 

Class 7... gefalten, 
gefpalten; 
gefc^roten, 
flefatjen, 



>> 
9> 



rad^en, avenge. 

melfen, milk. 

Be! lemmen, press tight. 

ijernjirren, confuse. 

'alien, fold, 
)paltmf to cleave, 
^roten, cut up (shred), 
atjen, salt. 
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Chapter XL— Adverbs, Prepositions and 

Conjunctions. 

123. ADJEOnVESASADVEEBS.— Nearly all adjectives 
can be used in Geiman as adverbs in their uninflected iarm, as 
^^bn gefleibet, beautifully dressed; fc^njcr Belabctt, heavily laden, &c. 

Ohs. In older Gennan, a great number of adyerbs were formed from 
adjectives by a yowel-en^g, originally o and then t, which has now 
disappeared. A similar change has taken place in English, but we have, 
except in a limited number of phrases, such as to talk loud, to drink hard, 
made an efPort to compensate the loss by employing a different form. 
Chaucer has, for example, brightSy deepi, in Uie sense of brightly, deeply. 

124. ADVEEBS FOEMED BY TERMINATIONS.— 

These are (1) the genitive termination g; (2) Ild^ j (3) Iing0, 
watte. 

(1.) is added both to nouns, as 9t6enb0, in the evening; ?lns 
fang0, at the beginning; and even 9lac^t0, at night (though 0lac^t 
is feminine) ; and to adjectives, as red^t0; to the right; eilenb^, 
hastily. Notice especially the adverbs in en0 from superlatives 
and numerals, as tcenigftend; at least ; }n?eitend; in the second place. 

(2.) lid^; as ly in English, forms adverbs as well as adjectives. 
The words formed by adding lic^ to adjectives are naturally 
adverbs only, as neuli^; recently ; ganglid^, entirely. Words like 
tdgU(]^, fd^riftlid^^ formed from nouns, are generally capable of 
being used either as adjectives or adverbs. Notice the modi- 
fication when lid^ is added to a monosyllable, as tdgltd^; gdngliij^. 

(3.) Iing0, tt?drt0, as BKnbIing0, blindly ; ru(f wdrtg, backwards. 

125. COMPOUND ADVEEBS.— The German language 
forms compound adverbs with great facility. Two classes 
especially call for notice. 

(1.) Those made up of an adjective and a noun in the 
genitive case, or of two nouns, one acting as an adjective to 
the other. Among these are to be noted specially compounds of 

SBelfe, as gtudlic^ernjelfe, luckily; \)f>xi\iQ^mi^tf especially ; jiufen* 
njeifC; step by step. 

Satt, as JebenfaKS, in any case. 

©eite, as metnetfeitS, /or my part. 

3^eil, as %xb^mtf)tiU,for the most part. 

5)ing, as aKerbtngS, in any case, certainly ; fd^Iec^terWngS, without 
more ado (straightway). 
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9Beg, as feinedtoegd; hy no means ; gerabenKvegeS^ straightway. 
Wlc^, as etnigermafien; in some measure. 

(2.) Those made up of a preposition and its case, as jule^t, 
at last ; ittStcfonbere, especially, 

Obs. While seyeral of these adyerhs, as q,iudt\(!^txtDt\fe, {etneStveged, are 
strictly grammaticai in form, others are corrupted ; thus oQenfattd is pro- 
perly an accusative {aUtn 9att), to which the 9 has heen added hy analogy, 
fd^te^ictiingd a genitiYe plural, for fd^Ied^ltettinge, and so on. 

126. OTHER ADVERBS. — The ordinary adverbs of 
place, time, &c., need not be noticed here. Many words 
classed as prepositions are also adverbs, both alone, as auf ! up/ 
and in composition, and in Betgauf, up-hill^ &c. 

127. COMPARISON OF ADVERBS.— The uninfleoted 
comparatives of adjectives are used as ad?erbs ; the unin- 
fleoted superlatives only in a limited number of cases. There 
are two or three irregular (or rather borrowed) comparisons 
besides those noticed under the comparison of adjectives, viz., 

gutorttjol^l ... Beffer ... aniBeflen, 

Mb ... e^er ... am el^eflen (Baftigjl also used), 

getn ... lieber ... am KeBjien. 

. 128. FORMS OF SUPERLATIVE ADVERB. — There 
are four distinct forms of the superlative adverb, as, for 
example, from l^od^— am ^h^^tn, auf l^^d^fie, ^h^% ]&5d^ficnS. 

(1.) am l^od^flen, which is generally used to translate the 
English superlative adjective, when a thing is compared 
with itself under other conditions {see Syntax), is also used 
adverbially ; we can say both 

bag ©d^ijf, Welches am fd^nellflen [egelt, comparing it with other 
ships, and 

btefc6 ©cS^iff, wenti c0 am fd^neK^en fegelt, comparing its per- 
formance now with its performance at some other time. 

(2.) The form auf bag or auf 6 is the most usual way of 
rendering the absolute superlative adverb. 

@r em!()flng xox^ auf freunbltd^jie, he received me in the most 
friendly way, or most kindly. 

(3.) The simple uninflected form is also an absolute super- 
lative, but its use is limited; it is most common in ex- 
pressions of courtesy at the end of a letter, &c., as ergeBenfl, 
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most devotedly ; banffcarji, most gratefully. Notice i)b(i)% extremely ^ 
very ; jftngfi, lately. 

(4.) The form in end is limited to a few words with special 
meanings— l^oc^jienS, at most, at best; njcnigfienS, minbeJienS, at 
least, &c. 

129. NOTES ON CEETAIN ADYEBBS.^etft* 

^rfl must often be rendered only, not until, as er ifl erjl 
gefictn angefommen, he only arrived yesterday {i.e,, yesterday was 
the first time he arrived). 

130. @(!^on. — @(i)f>n, already, is often attached to a single 
word rather than to the whole sentence, and may often be 
translated even. To give its fall meaning often requires a 
little explanation. 

Sladi einer (Sinrid^tung bie [(i^on Sari bet {^unfte gemati^t l^atte, 
according to an arrangement which even Charles V. had made 
{ie.f a sovereign who lived as far back as Oharles Y.). 

131. NOW. — 3e^t is simply an adverb of time; nun im- 
plies an inference (now, after what has happened). 

132. 2)0^, ELLIPTICAL.—©©^ (see § 136) is often diffi- 
cult to render, because it answers an implied objection. 
Perhaps after all is the nearest English equivalent — 

2)ie ^reue i{l bod^ feine SBal^n, loyalty is after all no idle 
fancy (men may say it is, but yet it is not.) 

133. CONCESSIVE ADVEEBS.—grclHd^, gwr (for ze 
wdre, ju voa^Xf at or in truth), and frequenUy xiooi)i are concessive, 
meaning to be sure, it must be granted that, &c., equivalent to 
sane, quidem in Latin. 

134. THEREFOEE. — Thei^efore, in English, sometimes 
denotes a real result, sometimes only an inference. If the 
second fact is to be represented as a real consequence of the 
first, bafff r, barum, be^egen or be^l^alB is used ; if only as a 
logical consequence, an inference, folgli^, alfo, niitl^in, bemna(3^ 
{accordingly). 

^0 l^at geregnet ; balder finb bie Sege f^Iu^)frig; 
because the state of the roads is a real result of the rain. 
But not 

S)er SBarometer ^eigt ; balder gibt eg BejfereS SBetter, 
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because the rising of the barometer is not a cause of better 
weather, but simply a fact from which we infer that there 
will be better weather. 

135. Slitd^. — ^u^ means also, even. When it occurs in a 
clause beginning with n?er, njaS, njo, wie, it is conveniently 
rendered by the English suffix ever in whoever, whatever, &c. 
It should be noticed that Ci\x^ is always separated from n^er^ 
njo, &c., as — 

SBer er an^ fci, whoever he may he. 

9Benn aud^ is best translated even though, even if. As xotwn is 
often omitted in conditional sentences (see Syntax), it is neces- 
sary to be careful in translating aud^. 

136. 9t0l^ and &od^«— 0lod^ means still, yet, of time, and 
must be distinguished from bod^, which means nevertheless, 
Sl^6) nid^t means not yet ; nod^ einmal, once more. Notice nod^ 
eine Slafd^e 3Bein, another (i,e,, an additional) bottle of wine, to 
be distinguished from eine anbere Slafd^e. 

137. THEN. — Jamais always refers to a definite past 
time; bann is used with reference to something in a pre- 
ceding clause or sentence, and thus either (1) answers to etjl 
(first,,, next), or (2) refers to some time, past, present, or 
future, last spoken of ; or (3) answers to n?enn. 

Oha. S)enn is often used, especially in questions, like the Frendi done, to 
mean then, accordingly^ 

138. WHEN. — When, asking a question, direct or indirect 
(" When are you coming ? " "I want to know when you are 
coming") is an interrogative adverb, and is translated by 
ivann. In other circumstances it is a conjunction, and is 
rendered by n?enn, ate, or ba {see Syntax of temporal sen- 
tences). Notice W8 tt?attn ? till when f how long ? felt wann, 
since when ? how long f (with a past tense). 

Ohs. When when ? means under ichat eireumstanees ? it is translated by 
teetin? as, SBenn ifl eiit Sreiedf etnem anient glei(^? wJien is one triangle equal 
to another ? In German of the last century the distinction between »ann 
and mnn is not always accurately observed. 

139. @o is used (1) like the English so, to qualify adjec- 
tives and other adverbs, or before that ; (2) in cases where it 
seems in English to be superfluous^ to answer to words like 
though, if, as, when, expressed or understood (apodosis) : — 
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•ition an^tXf by the participle audgenommett; or by the con- 
junction ald« 

9liemanb auper il^m noax ba^ no one but he (or him) was there. 

Wit SBruber, oudgenommen bet dltefie; all the brothers, but the 
eldest. 

{Jeji war f elne SBol^nung, aU bag ®roB, »o dwelling but the grave 

was safe. 
Obi, 2. The etymology of foniettt and abet throws light on their use. 
Gonbent in the flame word as our sundeTf and therefore naturally makes a 
distinct opposition. ^Ux is properly again^ and thus suggests only a se- 
cond thought. It retains this meaning in oAnmoM, agiain, toufenie imb aUt 
toufenbr, thottaands and thousands. Notice that a^ is often used as we use 
noWf at the heginning of a new sentence. 

148. EQUIVALENTS OF 3tter, fotlberm— There are many adverbs 
which may be employed as the equivalents of fontem and aJbtx, yntii different 
shades of meamng. Of these sielmel^t, nay rather, but on the contrary, 
is nearly equivalent to fonbem, but accentuates the opposition rather more 
strongly. 9lUein is used much as we use only, with a sort of affected mo- 
desty {meiosis). " I should say, there is only one thing makes me hesitate " 
— ^that one tmng being really most important. S)o(^ and j[ebo(^, which is 
not quite so strong, and expresses a limitation rather than an antithesis or 
opposition, answer to the English yet or though (used as an adverb). S>o^, 
if it stands first, generally, but not necessarily throws the nominative after 
the verb. S>cnw(!fy is used to contradict rather an inference that might have 
been drawn, than an actual statement. 

Sniemanb fottte fcl^lcn, wnb bennoci> fel^ttc fcer etnc, 

dtmtdt 9u(^8, bet @(^elm, 
where to complete the sense, one ought to supply some such words as *' and 
all presented themselves " aft;er 9liemanb foUte fel^ten. 

Again, we might say — 
®r iji nici^t elngelaben njorben, unb bennod^ ifl er gef ommen, 
but not 

®r iji gef ommen unb bennod^ iji er nic^t eingelaben tt>orben. 

149. THE— THE.— The word the with the comparative in 
phrases like the more,.. the better is not of course the article, 
but equivalent in the ond case to a relative adverb, in the 
other to a demonstrative adverb. The former the is rendered 
in German by it, the latter generally by bejiO; sometimes by 
urn fO; or by a second j[e. 

3e mel^r ber SBonotl^ fc^molj; bejio f^retfllci^er wud^S ber «&uttgcr 
(Sch.), the more the stores melted away^ the more terribly did the 
famine increase, or more idiomatically, the famine became more 
and more terrible, as the stores gradually melted away. 
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OhB, In English the„„the are really the ahlative case of a pronoun 
TrHch may he either demonstratiye or relative ; in German fcefto is the fiame, 
j[e an old case of a noun meaning time ; so that \t mel^r, te^o beffet, really 
means what time there are more, thereby is it better, 

150. AS is used in several ways in English : — 

(1) It is a conjunction, introducing a comparison, and is 
then rendered by n?ie : — 

3(3^ flnge, trie ber SBogel flngt, I sing as the bird sings. 

In such cases the verb of the second clause is often omitted 
both in English and in German. 

(2) It means as for example, — voit, 

(3) It means in the capacity of, — aft. 

3^ fomme ote ©efanbter M ©cric^tS, / come as ambassador of 
the court, 

(4) It is the second as in as great as, as soon as. It is then 
rendered by aU, though in several expressions as foBalb, as 
soon as ; [o ttjeit, as far as^ it is entirely dropped. 

(5) It is the first as in as great as, &c. It is then rendered 
by fo in a negative sentence, by fo or e6enfo in an affirmative 
one. 

(6) It is a conjunction of time or cause — generally ba. 

Eor the way of translating as if, and for other details, the 
reader is referred to the Syntax. 

151. BEFOEE-— AFTER. As these words are in EngHsh 
sometimes adverbs, sometimes prepositions, and sometimes 
conjunctions, it is necessary to be careful in translating them 
into German, in fact, into most languages. The following are 
their equivalents : — 

before, adverb, fd^ott; fvhfitx, Sjorl^er. 

preposition, m (dat. or ace.) 

conjunction, if)t, Seizor. 

after, adverb (rarely so in English), nad^^er, f^)5ter. 

preposition, nad^ (dat.) 

conjunction, nac^bem. 

152. SINOE may be a preposition, and is then translated 
by felt, or a conjunction, either (1) of time, feitbem, or (2) of 
cause ba or toM. 
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Chapter XII.— Prefixes to Verbs. 

153. German is remarkable for its large number of compound 
verbs, and the power it still retains of forming such verbs. 
The prefixes are for the most part prepositions or adverbs in 
common use, a few are no longer used except as prefixes. 
The classification of prefixes will be f5und in §§ 115 — 118. 
The present chapter on the meaning of these little words is 
necessarily somewhat long, inasmuch as in German, as in 
other tongues, meaning afber meaning has been developed as 
the language grew, and the existing vocabulary contains not 
merely words representing the signification of a prefix now 
most in vogue, but survivals of most of its different stages. 
Por example, when we read in a German guide-book that a 
sequestered valley in the Tyrol is nod^ nlc^t tjerengMnbert, we 
gather at once that the new-coined word means spoilt by the pre- 
sence of JEnglishmen, but we should be quite wrong in. inter- 
preting older words like t)ergr5^ern^ t)ergottern; on the same 
principle. 

A.—INSEPAItABLE PREFIXES. 

154. fBc is originally a preposition meaning over, about, and 
is identical with Sei^ the sense of which is more restricted. It 
forms verbs from other verbs, from nouns, and from adjec- 
tives. 

(1.) From other verbs. The following cases may be dis- 
tinguished :-*— 

(a) The simple verb is intransitive (including verbs with 
a dative : see Syntax) ; the compound applies its action to an 
object, and is transitive. Thus : — 

\pxt(i)m, speak, Befpred^en (ttvoai), discuss, talk of, 

weinen, weep, ieweinen (einen jjteunb), weep for, 

' bewail. 

fieigen (auf), climb (intr.) Bejieigen (einen Serg), climb, scale. 

fdmpfen (mit), fight (intr.) 6efdm:>)fen (ben Seinb), combat. 

fd^ie^en, shoot, Bef^iefien (elne Stabt), cannonade. 

brol^en (with dat.), threaten, Bebro^en (with ace), threaten. 

Compare in English wail and bewail, speak and bespeak. 

(fi) The simple verb is transitive ; the compound alters, 
so to speak, the direction of its action, and the accusative of 
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the simple verb becomes a dative of the instrument with 
nut. Thus : 

f fprcngctt (9Bajfer auf ben SBoben), 
I Bef^jrengen (ben Soben ntlt SBaffer) ; 

( l^dngen (^rdnje auf einen ®xab^txn), 
( Bel^fingen (einen OraBfieln mit Jlrdn§en). 

In English sprinkle and besprinkle are a good instance ; £re- 
quentljy however, our language uses the same verb in both 
ways. 

(y) The simple verb is transitive, and the compound 
governs the same accusative, differing but little in sense £rom 
it. There is generallj, however, some idea of completion, all 
over, &c., to be detected. Thus: — 

betfen, Bebetfen, cover, 

forbern, Beforbern, further, promote. 

(S) In a few intransitive compounds the force of 6e is 
simply intensive, as in Bel^agen, suit ; Beflel^en, standfast, consist ; 
Befomnien, suit*; Beginnen (from root of gd^nen, yawn, open) 
begin : BleiBen (from 6e and leiben^ akin to leave) remain. 

(f) In one or two existing words Be has the sense gene- 
rally belonging to Bei in composition, aside. Such are BegraBen, 
Befiatten, bury. Hence a privative use (nearly extinct), as in Be* 
nel^menf ((Sinem divooA), take away; jld^ BegeBen (with gen.), 
betake oneself from, resign, and the English behead, 

(2.) From adjectives it forms verbs meaning to make (good, 
beautiful, &c.) Thus from: — 

feuti^t^ damp, Befeu(^ten, moisten, 

xviji^f quiet, Berul^igen, calm, 

also from the comparative : — 

reiser, richer, Bereic^ern, enrich. 

(3.) From nouns it forms verbs meaning io furnish, with, as 
from : — 

® renge, boundary, Begrenjen, supply with a boundary, limit. 
fStanUl, cloak, Bemdntein, supply with a cloak, cloak. 

3euge; witness, Bejeugen,/nmt«^ with a witness, attest. 



* Note also Befemmen (trans.), eome by, get, 

t Side by side >iritli (enel^men, tak0 away, exists fl^ (mel^tneiti heh$/Oi, and with 
the English behead, the German U^wptvn, maintain, affirm. 
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also fieom the plural:^ — 

9351{et, nations, (e^5I{em; people, 

155. 6ttt (in vxOfijfx^n, em))fangen, written em))*) is probably 
identioal with the Qreek ava, the Latin an (in anhela*, and 
in many words under the form ad-, tn-), and similar prefixes 
in other languages, and originally meant up. Most of the 
oompound verbs it forms are from other verbs, some from 
nouns and adjectives. Thus we have— 

(1) Erom simple verbs :— 

(a) In the original meaning up, as from : — 



f))ringen, Bpnng, ent 



Iprlngen; spring up, start up. 



fit^txif stand, entftel^ett; rise up. 

imijtxif dive, enttaud^en; dive up, emerge, 

werfeU; thrawy entwerfen, throw up (Anglic^ off) apian. 

Notice especially words connected with flame, entjunben, 
light up ; ntt6rennen, blaze up, &c., which may, however, be 
equally well put under the next head. 

(j3) With up is closely coimected the idea of beginning, as 
in our phrase " to strike up a tune." Thus we have from : — 

Bl&l^en, bloom, entHul^en, come into flower. 

fd^Iafett; sleep, entfd^Iafen,/a/^ asleep (generally of death). 

fMtim, find, feel, tmp^n\!tn, begin to feel. 
lUitttf twitch, make entjucf en, begin to tuntoh, and applied to 
to palpitate, the senses ravish, put into raptures. 

(y) With upward motion is often associated the notion of 
reversal (the most important meaning of the prefix), as from : — 

beden, cover, entbeden, uncover, discover* 

labeit; load, entlaben, unload. 

{!egeln, seal, entfiegein, unseal. 

The corresponding English prefix is un, in unbend, unload, 
&c., a prefix to be distinguished from the un of adjectives, un- 
wise, unsound, &c. 

(2) Hence also the notion of separation, removal, as in ent^ 
fft^ren, lead away, kidnap ; entlaufeit; run away ; entfagen, remove by 

* dmpfe^ten is probably a corruption of anUfi^ttn, See tbe late Prof. Eey*8 
Plal<dogical Essays, p. 30, a book to wbioh I am indebted for a great deal 
of the contents of this chapter. 
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saying J renounce. Li entfpte^en, aruweir (much used of one thing 
amwering or corresponding io another), entgelten, requite, per- 
haps the idea is that of taking up (the oonyersation or injury). 

(2) The sense of tni noticed under the head (y) is not only 
the commonest in compounds formed from yerbs, but is also 
very freely used in making derivatives from nouns and adjec- 
tives, as jfrom : — 

^MiQ, holy, entl^eiltgen, desecrate. 

Golfer, peoples, tnVohlhxxif depopulate, 

Qlrt, hind, genus, entarten, degenerate. 

fiart)e, mask, entlar^en, unmask. 

(Snt is in such words the opposite of 6e. It is worthy of 
notice that in forming new words, it is this sense of ent that 
naturally suggests itself. 

156. ^t, like ent, seems originally to have meant up. But, 
while there are sufGlcient examples in modem German to parallel 
the various uses of ent; the most familiar meaning of er, when 
it forms compound verbs from simple verbs is that of reaching 
up to, attaining, and as a prefix forming verbs from adjectives, 
that of making. 

(1.) Prom simple verbs we have— 

(a) in the meaning up and derived meanings as for entf 
from : — 

l^alten, hold, erl^alten, hold up, maintain, receive. 

Bauen, build, erSauen, build up, edify, 

beginning : — 

Braufen, roar, erBraufen, begin roaring. 

ftauneU; be astonished, erflaunen; become astonished. 

reversal : — 

fti^He^en, shut, erfd^Iie^en, unshut, open. 

((i) In the sense again, back, connected with reversal 
from — 

lajfen, let go, ertoffen, let go again, let off (eine ©twfe). 

fe^en, place, erfe^en, replace (by a substitute), 

fennen, know, erfennen, know again, recognise. 

faufen, buy, erfaufen, buy again, redeem. 

[inner n], put in, erinnern, put in again, make intimate again 

with, remind. 
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(y) Perhaps the most characteristib xneaning of et is that 
of reaching up to, and so attaining, by the action of the simple 
verb^ Thus we have from — 

cilett, hasteny ereilen, reach by hastening, overtake. 

leBen, live, erteBen, live to see, experience, 

benfen, think, erbenfen, get by thinking, excogitate. 

flel^en, entreat, erfliel^en, get by entreaty, 

iouern^ lie in wait, ertauern, get by lying in wait^ surprise. 

Sometimes the idea of attainment is absent — 

fel^nen, long, erfel^nen, long after. 

It is in this group that new compounds with er are still 
formed. 

{I) When er^ like tni, denotes removal, there is associated 
with it the idea of disappearance or death, as from — 

I5f(J^en, quench, be quenched, ttib\^tn, qtcench or be quenched 
flerten, die, erjierBen, die out. [completely, 

txantm, make to drink, ertrdnfen, droum. 

(e) With adjectives et forms verbs meaning to make or 
become, a sense easily derived from 1 (a), as from — 

fd^wer, difficult, erf^ttjeren, make difficxdt. 

neucr (comp,), newer, erneuern, renew. 

grun, green, ergtunen, grow green. 

xo% red, enrfit^en, blush. 

Blap, pale, erWoffen, turn pale, die.^ 

157. ®e appears to be identical in meaning, if not in 
origin, with the Latin cum, con. As a prefix it does little 
more than strengthen the meaning of the simple verb, i,e,, 
it adds a notion of completeness, permanence, &o. Hence (1) it 
is often, difficult to see much difference of meaning between 
the simple and compound verbs, where both exist; and 
(2) compounds of ge with obsolete verbs have often survived, 
while the simple forms have disappeared, as gebdren, genefen, 
gelingen. 

One or two words call for notice, as QtfaHtn, please, 'pTOj^erly to fallin 
with; geftel^cn, confess, properly stand by (a statement) ;♦ getoft^rcn (from the 



* gerat^en, to- fall {e,g, tinter JRduBer, among thieves) is obviously from ratten, 
formed from an earlier verb probably meaning to move on, further. fWeigand.) 
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root of lEBe^t,* and cognate words), protect, warrant, vouchtafe (to answer 
ior one's getting something, and so to grant it) ; whence getod^ren laffen (to 
let a person answer for the consequences of his actions, i,e,, Ut him do as he 
likes). 

Obs, Notice a few syncopated compounds of ge, as glu(!en, from geluden, 
(luek) ; gtauBen, from getauBen, the same root as etlau^en, &c. 

158. tinier, A PEEPOSITION MEANING JB^HIATZ).-- 
In composition its meanings are (1) back, behind, as in 
leaving behind; (2) «^cre%, behind one's back ; {S) deception, 
as in the phrase ^inttx bag Si^t \\ifjxtn, to take in. Thus we have 
from — 

Brtngen, bring, j^interttingen, bring secretly (news). 
lajfen; leave, l^interloflen, leave behind. 
Qt^tn, go, l^lntergel^en, deceive. 

gotten, hold, ]^inter|olten, hold back, toithhold (einem etnjaS). 
trelBen, drive, l^intertretten, hinder (generally by secret 

intrigues). 

159. fQct is a prefix which appears in many forms in older 
German, and is identical with/or in the English ybrszi;gar, for- 
give, foredo, forbid. It has in some verbs a privative sense, in 
many verbs a sense corresponding to one of the meanings 
of the English word over.f It forms verbs from simple verbs, 
from nouns, and from adjectives. 

(1.) From simple verbs : — 

(a) In the meaning away, as from — 

teifen, travel, Derreifen, travel away. 

brdngen, press, thrust, Derbrdngen, thrtist away, supplant. 

Beten, pray, tjerteten, deprecate (try and avert 

by prayer). 

(/3) Hence with a sense of exhausting, spoiling, &c., as 
from — 

l^ungern, starve, ijerl^ungern, starve to death, 
ipidtn, play, ^tx\pitUn,play away, lose at play. 

* A root meaning man, or protector (Lat. vir), &miliar to us in the words 
ijoeir'wolf (man- wolf), wehrgeld (the fine paid to the relatives of a murdered 
man). 

t The generally accepted view is that it is identical with Greek irapa, 
Latin per, and conveys the idea of passing heside, and so on to excess or to 
destruction. Prof. Key (Essays, pp. 10 to 39) traces all its meanings to the 
sense over, and considen it to he a shortened form of tbtt. 
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l^aQen, sound, ^txf)aUtxt, die away (of a sound). 

Wx^txif bloomy ^ttttu^tn, come to an end of blooming, fade. 

rufen, call, Jjetrufen, decry. 

gweifcln, doubt, tjergweifeln, despair of. 

Under the same head come such cases as from — 

laufen, run, ^)erlaufen ((Sinem ben SBeg), cross one^s path, 

get in one^s way. 
bauen, build, t)erBauen, obstruct by building, build out. 

(y) It has often the meaning amiss, as &om— - 

red^nen, calculate, (fl^) t^etred^nen; miscalculate* 

l^firen, hear, fld^ ^erl^5ren, Aear amiss. 

ratl^en, «(fw>^, ^erratl^en, Jefroy. 

ad^tett; esteem, ^txd^fttn, contemn, despise. 

(o) It also sometimes reverses the action of the verb, as — 

lernen, learn, ijerlemen, unlearn. 

Bteten, bid, »er6ieten, forbid. 

(c) In the meaning over, excessively , we have from — 

altett; grow old, ^txalUn, become superannuated, obsolete. 
ixaUxt, roast, ^ttbxaUn, over-do (meat). 

^)feffern, pepper, ijeripfeffcm, over-pepper. [high. 

fleigen, climb, fld^ ^erpeigen, over-climb oneself, climb too 

meffen, measure, fld^ J?ermeffen, measure oneself too highly, 

presume. 

(f ) In tjerfed^ten, S[)ert^eibtgen,* defend, and perhaps i>txtxttm, 
represent; \>tx\^^txt, provide, it seems as if ^tx meant simply ^r, 
on behalf of 

(ri) In some verbs it is difficult to assign a veiy definite 
meaning to i)tx ; sometimes it simply strengtibiens the original 
force of the verb, as from^ 

l^altett; hold, ^6) ^tx^alttn, hold oneself, behave. 

njed^feln, change, t>^xvot^\dn, interchange, exchange. 
nel^men, take, t^ernel^men, take in, hear, understand. 

Sometimes it has the same effect as Be, making transitive 
verbs out of intransitive, as from — 

* From t^eebing a corruption of tagettng, the thing or judicial assembly on 
a set day. The Scandinayian Parliament is called. Storthing, and we haye 
Uie same idea in huttings (houte'thing), the assembly of the nouses or eurue. 
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lad^en, laughy ijertad^en, deride. 

flud^en, curse (intr.), tjerjlud^en, curse (trans.). 

fi^njeigen, he silent^ tjerfd^weigen, conceal. 

bienen, serve, Jjerbienen, deserve. 

banfcn, ^A^i^n^, tjerbanfen, have to thank for, owe. 

(2.) From nouns^ ijcr forms verbs meaning to cover with, to 
change into, occasionally like Be, to furnish with, as from— 

®oIb, gold, S[)ergoIben, cowr «;efA gold, gild. 

@Ia8, ^Za55, i)erfltafen, cover with glass, glaze, or turn into 

©teirt; stone, J^erPelnen, cover with stones, [jglass. 

ijerjielttern, petrify. 

Xbx)pvc, body, Jjerf orpern, furnish with a body, embody. 

Qlttla^, cause, i)erattlaj|en,ywn^w^ with a cause, cause, 
occasion, 

(3.) Prom adjectives, verbs meaning to make, sometimes 
verbs meaning to become, as from 

f urj, short, ijerfurgen, shorten. 

grower, greater, Jjergrdjpern, increase. 

beutfd^, German, ijcrbeutfd^en, ft*m tnfo Gerinan* 

tnfjlf cool, ^txtfUfUn, get cool. 

Oh. The compounds of )}et are among the most difficult, especially as 
some of them have several different meanings. Thus vergeBen means to give 
awayy to forgive, to mM^aZ (cards), to poison (obsolete) ; xat^autn, to cut down 
or short ; and also to barricade {i.e., stop the road hy cutting down trees) ; 
.^ottf^bttn, to hear completely (as a judge), or to fail to hear ; "onlt^ta, to mislay, 
((Stnem fc«n SBeg) to stop the way, to remove, or topublishf; »trfagen, to deny, 
or to promise, engage (consent by saying); scrfe^ett, overlook, err, or provide 
{look out for, as in terfcc^ten) ; wrtrcten, to stop the way, to represent (step for- 
ward for), to trample down, (ftc^ ben 3uf) to hurt one*s foot by treading. 

160. SSBtbCt, against, English with, gain, in composition, as 
from— 

fiel^en, stand, wlberjiel^en, withstand. 

ftjred^en, speak, njiberiljred^en, contradict, gainsay. 

161. 3^^^ denotes separation — all to pieces, as from — 

fd^Iogen, beat, gerfd^lagen, ^^af to pieces. 

fe|en, ^wf, g^tje^en, decompose. 

jloren, disturb, gerporen, destroy. 

* Prof. Key compares uBttfe^en, j7m^ ov^r /rom o;}« language to another, 
translate, 

*}* S^ertegen is sometimes like 'otcft^tn used in the meaning of provide ; hence 
it is used of persons who provide paper, types, &c., for a book to be printed. 
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B.— SEPAAABLE PREFIXES. 

162. 9(&, a particle originally meaning efou^n, as it still does 
in auf unb 06, up and down ; Ux^ai, downhill ; l^eraS, l^tnaB. In older 
German it was much used as a preposition, and many of its 
compounds will be best understood by imagining a case (often 
f!^) after it* It answers most nearly to the Latin de ; con- 
sequently many of the English equivalents of its compounds 
begin with de. Its meanings are : — 

(1.) down, down from, off, both literally and metaphorically, 
as from— 

legen, lay, atlegen, put off (clothes, armour, &c.),^ deposit, 

Sitten, beg, a^Bitten, beg off, apologise for. 

banfen, thank, a6banfen, dismiss (properly with thanks). 

fogen, say, abfagen, cry off, renounce, refuse. 

nel^men, take, oBnel^men (intr.), decrease, 

and so to strengthen verbs where the idea of decrease already 

exists— 

furjen, shorten, aBfurjen, shorten, 

tnager, lean, aBmagent, emaciate, 

(2.) In a few words, the idea of taking from another sug- 
gests that of getting for oneself, so that aB nearly equals er, — 

:()rejfen, press, a6:()rejfen, extort, 

ijioren, hear, aB^loren, get by hearing, overhear. 

l^eren, bewitch, aB^exen, get by witchcraft, 

(3.) With o/f are associated the ideas of completion, finishing 
offy of ceoMng, leaving off, and even of undoing (with words of 
tying, &c.), as from — 

nufeen, use, aBnu|en, use up. 

fertigen, get ready, abfertigen,/wzs^ ©/"(also dispatch), 

tegnen, rain, aBregnen, leave off raining, 

Blul^en, bloom, aBBtul^en, cease blooming. 

fle^ten, twist, aBjKed^ten, untwist, 

(4.) 916 is also used as we use o/*when we speak of taking 
off either an impression or a person's oddities. Thus 
from — 
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f(3^reiben, write, oBf(3^relSett, copif, transcribe, 

teltcn, ride, aBrelten, train (a horse). 

xiditm, direct, abxi^tm, train (after a given standard). 

mejfett, measure, abmeffen, proportion, measure according to a 

teben, speak, ofireben, make an appointment.* [standard. 

163. 9(tt probably represents two different prefixes, (1) the 
preposition meaning on, on to, to ; and (2) a particle meaning 
tcp, another form of the prefix, common to many languages, 
which appears most frequently in German as such. 

(1.) on, on to, to or at, much as in English, as from : — 

ru(fen, move, anxudtn, move on, advance, 

grelfen, grasp, angrelfen, (grasp at), attack, 

Binben, tie, auBtnben, tie on, attach, 

te«3^nett, reckon, anredjnen, reckon to, impute to, 

teten, prat/, onBeten, pray to, adore, worship, 

gel^en, go, anQtf)tn, go to, affect. 

Sometimes it is necessary to supply {Ic^ or some other words 
to see how the verb gets its meaning : — 

litfjttif draw, anjiel^eit, attract (draw to oneself). 

put on (clothes on oneself), 
geben, give, put, angeten, put forward, produce (jxxC^ fii^t).t 

(2.) The meaning up appears in verbs denoting commence- 
ment, as from : — 

Bal^nen, make a path, anSa'^nen, begin to make a path, 
geSen, give, angeBen,} begin to deal (cards), 

j^immen, tune, anjilmmen, strike up a tune. 



* Under tliis head falls probably abfe^en, measure with the eye, whence 
^6fi(^t, aim, intefition. 9l6fe^en has also the sense of looking off, or away, as 
in abqefel^en von, leaving out of consideration, W> forms some compounds 
direct from nouns, as aManjeln, lecture from the pulpit, upbraid, 

t Notice anfc^tagen, and the noun Slnfd^^Iag. Their meanings are derived 
from two ideas, (1) putting a gun to the shoulder, whence the meaning 
aim, purpose ; (2) nailing up a notice on a wall, whence the idea of 
estimate, &c. 

{ Notice the two meanings of angeSen ; also ben Sion angeBen, to set the 
fashion. 
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164* 9(ttf has in composition two meanings (1) that 
connected with its use as a preposition upon, on to, and (2) that 
connected with its use as an adyerb, up. In the latter sense it 
has naturally much in common with ent and er; its most 
characteristic use is in reference to storing up, reservation. In 
general it corresponds very closely to the English up, much 
more so in fact than ent or er. 

(1) upon, onto; diA from : — 

geten, give, aufgeBen, set a tosh to (^lufga'Be)* 

brutfcn, press, aufbrutfen, impress on, 

(2) in connection with the meaning up, 

(a) literally as in simple metaphors, as from : — 

l^&ngen, hang, auf^angen, hang up, 

Weiben, stay, aufblelBcn, stay up (at night). 

forbern, summon, demand, aufforbcrn, call up, challenge^ 

especially of raising the voice : — 

fageti; say, auffagen^ repeat aloud, 

Bieten, bid^ aufBleten, proclaim, publish banns, 

(P) opening and beginning : — 

ma6:iiX[, make, aufmac^en^ open. 

Btul^en, bloom, aufttul^en, come into flower, 

f(3^Ue5en, close, lock, auffc^Iiefen, open, unlock, 

(y) completely (with a notion of destruction or reversal): — 

frejfen, eat, auffrejfen, eat up. 

geBen, give, aufgeBen, give up. 

gel^en, go, aufgel^en, disappear, be lost, 

|eBen, take up, auf ^eBett; abolish (take up and remove). 

fCinbigen, make known, auffunbigen, give notice to quit, 

fagen, say, auffagen, renounce (as well as recite). 

beden, cover, aufcetfen, uncover. 

Binben, bind, aufbinben, unbind (as well as bind up 

(o) again: — 
Baden, bake, aufBad en, rebake. 
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(f) Storing up: — 

bma^xm, keep, auffiewoi^wi, resenfi, 

IjieBen, take up, auflgieben, store up, reserve, (as well as 

abolish). 

165. Sln9, out, out of :— 

(a) of motion or simple metaphors connected with it : — 
gel^en, po, auSgel^en, ffo out. 

Wafen, blow, auSMafen, blow (an egg), 

briiden, ^«w, auSbrfitfen, express. 

(/J) otti q/J implying selection : — 
nel^men; take, avi^nif)mm, except. 

ewjdl^ten, choose, augetwdl^Ien, c^oo^c (among a number). 

(y) <o the end: — 

. Brennen, hum, auSBrennen, burn out. 

1)alUn, hold, audl^alten, hold out. 

arBelten, work, auSarBeiten, elaborate. 

166. fQ^if a preposition meaning at the side of. Hence its 
compounds may give an idea either of (a) coming to the side 
of, or (j3) of putting aside. 

(a) coming to the side of, i.e. addition, help, or rivalry : — 

ftjannen, put in horses, Beifponnen, put on extra horses. 

Brtngen, bring, BelBrlngen, adduce (evidence), 

administer (medicine), 
impart (knowledge). 

jiel^en, stand, Betjiel^ett, stand by, assist. 

treten, step, btiixtUn, join, (a society, &c.). 

fommcn; come, Beifommen, come up to, rival. 

(/3) aside: — 

legen, lay, Beilegen, put aside, (as done with). 

put by, reserve, settle (a quarrel). 
See also instances of the cognate Be used in this sense. 

167. Sat/ an adverb meaning there, used in composition 
to mean in the presence of a person, before his eyes, as j&om :— 

^eOen, place, batjIeOen; exhibit, 

xn^m, reach, hand, barretd^en, deliver up. 
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168. @iit; in, exactly corresponds to the English in pub 
after verbs. It has in some words a peculiar meaning of 
earning to an end, 

(a) answering to the English in, as from : — 

Qtf)tn, go, etngel^en, go in, enter, 

atl^men, breathe, einat^^men^ inspire, inhale, 

^xvL^dtifflog, ein^)rugeln, drive in by flogging, 

bati^en, roo/, einba(]^en, rcw/m. 

and of gathering in :— 

6etteln, beg, einBettetn, collect by begging, 

entten, harvest, einernten, get in harvest, 

(/3) coming to an end : — 

fatten, /aZZ, elnfatlen, /aZZ in (in ruins). 

gel^en, go, eingel^en, come to nought, 

jiettcn, put, einpeden, put an end to, discontinue, 

169. @ttt!|lor, properly into that which is borne or lifted, 
into the height, is used (chiefly in poetry) to mean up : — 

fomnten, come, emporfommen, rise in the world, 

jtreBen, strive, emi)orfhe6en, soar aloft, 

170. ^Ottf an adyerb meaning /orti;ar(Z, onwards, and then 
by an ea^y transition away, as from : — 

fol^ren, go, fare, fortfal^ren, continue, 

iageit; hmt, chase, fortiageU; (1) go on hunting; 

(2) drive away, dismiss, 
fommen, come, fortfommen, (1) get on, thrive; 

(2) get away, , 

171. 0et and^itt, mean respectively hither and thither, 
that is towards the speaker or person thought of and away 
from him. The distinction comes out especially in the 
numerous compound prefixes of which l^tn and l^er form part. 
Thus a person at the top of a staircase would say to a person 
beside him : ge^en ®te ^xnai ! go down / (i,e, from the speaker) 
while to a person at the bottom he would say : fommett @te 
l^erauf ! come up ! {i,e, to the speaker). So again a person in- 
side a room says l^erein ! come in ! in answer to a knock at 
the door. 
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'Qtv has two idiomatic meanings : — 

(a) it refers to tlie origin of something now existing or 
present, as from: — 

f ommen, come, l^erfommen, originate, be descended, l 

tul^ren, move, l^enul^ren, originate. 

«§ertrinflen, l^erf omtnen, are especially used of things handed 
down by tradition. 

(/3) it is used of repeating a set form of words, as : — 

fagen, say, l^erj'ogen, repeat (a lesson, &c.). 

iifretn, lisp, l^erlif^jeln, repeat lisping. 

»&ergel^en often means simply to go on, come to pass. 

»§ln frequently means on, away, and so is used both of con- 
tinuance, and of bringing to an end, as from : — 

geBen, give, l^ingfeBen, give up, resign. * 

teid^en, reach, ]^inrei(3^en, reach on to the end, suffice, 

^diUn, hold, i)ix(f)alUn, Iceep in suspense. 

trdumen, dream, l^intrdumen, dream away (one's life, &c. ) . 

Bruten, brood, l^infcruten, go on brooding. 

172. So8 isproperly an adjective, meaning loose, separated, 
and is accordingly used both as a prefix to denote separation, 
and as a suffix equivalent to the English less. Thus from :— 

laffcn, let, leave, loSldjfen, set free. 

Brennen, burn, loSBrcnnen, let off (a gun), 

gel^en, go, loSgel^en; (1) ^o o/(as a gun) ; 

-r auf {2)fiy at a per son. \ 

173. Wixtf with, at the same time, as from: — 

nel^men, take, ntitnel^men, take with me. 

fpre^en, speak, iuitfprecJ^en,yom in a conversation. 

arBelten, work, ntitarfeeiten, cooperate. 

174. yiaiSif after, has all the meanings of the English word. 
Thus are formed from : — 

ntac^en, make, nad^mad^en, imitate. 

Bcten, pray, nacl^Betcn, repeat a prayer after. 

* Also ta^i .ge^en (ta6 Seben far'd ^dterlanb.) 

t c.f. in Bret Hart, " He icentfor that heathen Chinee.*' 
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ellen, hurry , tta(3^eilen, hurry after, try and eatch. 

elfern, strive, nad^eifern, strive after. 

fiel^en, stand, nad^^fiel^en, he inferior to. 

fe^en, looJc, na(]^fe]^en, (1) look after, examine; 

(2) overlook, forgive, 

175. 91ieber, downj English nether. Notice from : — 

lajfen, let, , jld^ nieberlajfen, settle (in a country), 

fommen, come, nleberfommen, be brought to bed, confined. 

176. OB/ equivalent to iiBer, over or on, as from: — 

walten, rule, oBnjatten, rwZ« oy^r. 

liegen, lie, oBIiegcn, (1) devote oneself to; 

(2) be incumbent on.* 

177. fOot/ 5^/bre, forward, as from: — 

lefen, rearf, Uortefen, read before people, lecture. 

ftngen, sing, Jjorjlngen, (1) ac< as precentor; 

(2) f^acA ^0 sm^. 
fe^ten,^^/, tjorfed^tm, {I) fight as a champion; 

(2) show how to fight (as a 
fencing-master) . 
geBen, put, iJorgeSen, put forward (as an excuse), 

giel^en, dnaw, march, tjorjiel^en, (I) prefer ; (2) advance. 
Seugen, J^nc?, tjor^eugen, i^wc? J^/bre, prevent. 

1 78. 3*^* — ^^^® meanings of ju in composition come either 
(a) from its ordinary form as a preposition ; or (P) from its 
use as an adverb, in phrases like bie ^ur ifl {U, the door is shut 
(English to), 

(a) to — towards, addition, as from : — 

iiHi^n,flow, guflie^en^^w; towards. 

tf)\m, do, put, IViiffun, add. 

f^auen, look, jufc^auen, look at, contemplate. 

\pxtCl)m, speak, guft)re(J^en (l) adjudge; 

(2) a^utl^, give by speaking. 

fagen, say, in^a^m, promise, 

flimmen, vote, gujiiinmen, agree to, add one*s vote. 

* OMiegen was formerly used |U9 the conyerse of untettttgen, meaning to 
g$t the upper hand. 
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(/3) closing: — 

Baucn, build, guBauen, build up, close by building. 

ntac^en, make, guma^en, close. 

Notice gureiten (cin 55ferb), to train, break. 

179. COMPOUND PEEFIXES. — The meaning of the 
compound separable prefixes like l^erijor, J?orBei, entgegcn, and of 
simple adverbs like votQ, gurutf,&c.,is easily found in dictionariep, 
and requires no discussion. 
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180. GENEEAL PEINCIPLES.---.The preBxes bur(J^, uBer, 
untet; unt; are separable in some verbs, inseparable in others. 
The general principle which regulates their use is that when 
the preposition and the verb coalesce into one meaning, 
when they constitute, so to speak, a chemical compound, the 
prefix is inseparable. If on the other hand, each retains its 
full meaning, if, to continue the metaphor, they form only 
a mechanical mixture, the prefix is in reality an adverb and 
therefore separable. In this case the prefix is accented, in 
the former unaccented. The following rules are useful : — > 

181. TEANSITIVE COMPOUNDS OF INTEANSITIVES. 
— The transitive compounds of an intransitive verb with the 
above prefixes are inseparable; its intransitive compounds 
separable. 

Thus burd^gel^en (insep.) ^means {I) to traverse; (2) to pene- 
trate, with accusative ; (3) to examine, peruse ; burcS^gel^en (sep.) 
means (1) to come through (intrans.) of smoke, wind, &c.; 
(2) to run away; (3) to pass, i.e., to become law, of measures, 
bills ; also, to pass current, of coin. 

Again, fiBergel^en (sep.) means (I) to run over (of liquids, &c.); 
(2) to desert from one side to the other; (3) to cross (intrans.), 
trom one point to another; (4) to pass over (of a storm, &c.). 
But iiBcrgc^en (insep.) means (1) to go about (^<7. afield); 
{2) to examine ; (3) to cross (trans., e.g. a boundary), or to 
transgress (trans.) ; (4) to omit. UcBerbieten, meaning to bid 
highest, is separable; meaning to outbid any one, inseparable. 

n 
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This principle is especially applicable to verbs like fe^n^ 
greifett; hxtd^tn, wbich are sometimes usedtransitiyelj, sometimes 
intransitively. The transitive compoimds formed from their 
intransitive meanings are inseparable, the intransitive com- 
pounds separable. 

182. CHANGE OF ACCUSATIVE.— It often happens 
that a transitive verb compounded with one of the prepositions 
named above governs a different accusative to that which it 
governs alone {see compounds of Be, § 154). Thus, to take an 
example which has a close parallel in Latin, umgeBen, to surround ^ 
is used with an accusative of the thing enclosed: er umgaB bie 
©tabt ntit einem ®xabtn, while the simple verb geBen, give or put ^ 
would, if used in the same connection, take the ditch j not the 
town as its accusative j therefore umgeBen^ to surround, is in- 
sepjirable. Again compare:— 

3d& l^aBe tnelnen SRamen untergefd^rieBen, 

I wrote my name at the bottom (of a letter, &c.). 

3^ \)aU ben SBrief unterfd^rieBen, 
I signed the letter (with my name). 

The thing written is the name ; with the separable verb 
the name is still the accusative ; with the inseparable verb 
a different object, the document on which the name is written, 
becomes the accusative. 

183. OTHEE COMPOUNDS OF TEANSITIVE VEEBS. 

— The above rules apply to all compounds of intransitive verbs 

with burd^, &c., and to a certain number of compounds of 

transitive verbs. Many other compounds of transitive verbs 

may be discriminated by - remembering that bur(^, &e., when 

strictly and obviously used as adverbs, are separable, as in 

burd^))eitf^en, flog soundly; umwerfen, turn %ipside down; unttx^ 

Bringen, bring under shelter. There are, however, a certain 

number of cases, in which usage alone can decide. , 

Obs. — These prefixes, when separated from the verb, are frequently pre- 
ceded by ]^tn, l^er, sometimes by bar; as, cr gog in bie Jtoniggftrapc l^inu^r, 
he moved into King Street; toxx gingcn rings um btc @tabt lucrum, we went round 
the town. 

184. ,Stttl!^, through. It is separable in the meanings — 
(1) thoroughly, to the end; (2) wildly, beyond control; (3) through 
in the sense of slipping through, failure. The following 
examples will illustrate both the meaning of bur^, and the 
prizuiiplefi given above : — 
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SEPARABLE. INSEFABABLB. 

burd^Beten, go through (a set of spend in prayer fy\^^^6:i(). 

prayers), 

burc^Brec^m, make away for oneself penetrate (eine SWauer, bie 

(intr. (xn'^ Sid^t, &c.), ^eil^en ber ??rtnbe) . 

bur^Brlngen, (l) get through (trans.), 
(2) ^endyWasteiiOLme, &c.). 

burd^bringen, (1) get through (intr.), (1) penetrate. 

(2) (mit @tnja0) mcceed, (2) ^ZZ (with pity, &c.). 
gain one^s end, 

bur^buften, Jill with fragrance, 

burd^fa^reu, (I) drive through (intr,), traverse (in a carriage, 

(2) take the bit between boat, &c.). 

one^s teeth, 

bur^f alien, ( 1 ) drop through (intr. ), 
{2) fail (in an election, 
examination, &c.). 

burd^fragen, ba« ganje ,Ra)3ltel, bie ganje »Rlajfe. 

butd^gel^en, (I) go through, get through (1) penetrate. 

(2) nm aw;ay, [(intr.), (2) peruse, examine, 

(3) ^a5^, become current, 

(4) bie®ol^lett(ti;aZ^AoZ^« 
tw on^'s shoes). 

(5) peruse. 

burdjteu^ten, j?^ep through (intr. of illuminate. 

light), 

185. UeBet answers to the English ov^r in all its senses. 
It is separable when it means (I) to the other side (of a river, 
&c., understood); (2) over, of overflowing; (3) over, with the 
notion of upsetting, overturning. It is inseparable when it means 
(4) covering, overlaying ; (5) excess. There are many more in- 
separable compounds of ftBer than separable. oiaes. Examples 
are : — •• f- - ■•■ - 

8EFARABLB. INSEPARABLE. 

uBertinben, tie on (a ribbon, band- bandage (a wound). 

age, &c.), 

iiScrtJleten, bid highest, outbid. 

uUxiU^^rtf cover with tin; " fen^jiaU ' ' 
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SEPARABLE. 



uierellen, 
ufierfa^rcn, 

ufeerful^rcn, 

uierlcgen, 
ubcrfefeen, 



ubtxiU^m, 



(1) fa^e to the other side, 

(2) get on (a lid on a 
box, &c.). 



( 1 ) cross hy a ferry (intr.), 

(2) piit across hy a ferry, 

take across (e.g. ftBer 
ble ©renje), 

(1) overflow (intr.), 

(2) cmity pass over (intr.), 
desert (to the enemy), 

lay on the top, 

(1) set on the top, 

(2) take across (a river), 

(3) leap to the other side 
(u6er clnen ®ra6en). 

move (from one house 
to another). 



INSEPAILABLE. 

deliver (a message,letter). 

(1) hurry on too fast (tr.). 

(2) overtake. 

(1) cross hy a ferry (tr.). 

(2) strew y cover, 

(3) drive over, run over (tr.) 

convict (prop, hring over 
to confession). 

(1) traverse, 

(2) cross (tr.). 

(3) overlook, 

(1) overload, 

(2) ponder, consider. 

(1) overcharge. 

(2) translate. 



cover (with paper, cloth, 
&c.). 



186. Uttt is a preposition meaning round. In composition 
with verbs it is used (1) of surrounding, encircling, and in this 
sense forms inseparable transitive verbs; (2) of going hy a 
roundahout way; (3) of change, renewal; (4) in the verbs 
imi6ringen=um'0 Scfcen tringen, to kill, umfommen (um'02e6cn,&c.), 
to lose. In all these cases, except (1), it is separable. 

SEPABABLB. INSEPABABLE. 

( 1 ) put on (a ribbon hind up (a cut finger, &c.) . 
round the neck), 

(2) rehind (a book). 

kill. 



umbinben, 



umbonnetn, 
xtmgetcn, 



{\)put on (eincm eincn 

mantd), 
(2) make a fresh deal 

(of cards). 



thunder roimd. 
encircle, surround. 
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SEPARABLE. 



INSEPARABLE. 



Uiugel^en, i^)9o cibouty have dealings (I) go round, traverse. 

(in ber® taW, mlt cinem, 

&c.), (2) avoid by a ditour. 

(2) mahe a detour , (3) evade, 

(3) go round and round, 

umfpannen, change horses, encircle, encompass. 

187. Utttet appears in composition to have two principal 
meanings*: (1) below, underneath, in which sense it forms many 
separable compounds; (2) up, and derived meanings like those 
discussed above; in this sense all its compounds are inseparable. 
Among the meanings derived from the sense up, that of 
(3) interruption is among the most characteristic. In one or 
two words it means (4) with each other, like the French entre. 
The following are instances : — 



untertaucn, 
untertlelBen, 
untertred^en, 
unterge^eu, 



SEPARABLE. 

build underneath. 



INSEPARABLE. 

prop by building, 
remain undone, 
interrupt. 



untergraBen, 
untetl^altcn, 



(1) sink (as a ship), 

(2) set (as the sun), 

(3) perish, 

dig in (manure, &c.), 
(elnem em ffiafd^Beden, 

i&C), 

unterfomm^m, find shelter, get a 

situation, 

untetlaffen, admit to shelter, 

imterliegcn, lie at the bottom, 

uutcmben (fld^), 

untcrfagcn, 

unterfd^rel6en, write at the bottom 

(one's name, &c.). 



undermine, 

keep up, maintain, enter- 
tain. 



omit, leave undone, 

succumb, 

converse, 

forbid, 

sign (a letter, &c.). 



* Key's Essays, p. ZQijq, 
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PART I. 



SYNTAX OF THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 



I.— PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

1. SIMPLE SENTENCE.— A simple sentence contains a 
single statement, command, or question. We shall confine 
ourselves at present to those which contain statements. 

The person, thing, or idea about which we are talking is 
called the subject. The statement made about it is called the 
predicate, 

2. SUBJECT AND ATTRIBUTE.— The subject must b» 
a noun, or something equivalent to a noun. It may be neces- 
sary to describe it more closely than can be done by a single 
noun. The words added to the noun for this purpose are 
adjectives, or of the nature of adjectives. They are often 
called attributes, or epithets, 

3. FINITE VERB.— The essential part of the predicate 
is a finite verb, that is, any part of the verb but the infinitive 
and participles. This verb may be — 

(a) intransitive, and in this case it can, without any addi- 
tions, constitute the predicate; as,— 

5)ie Sonne f^eint, 
27ie sun shines. 

(b) It may be transitive, and it is then incomplete in itself, 
and leads us to look for some additioneil words. Thus in the 
sentence— 

Der S^nciber ma^t, 

The tailor makes, 

we look for something to which the action of the transitive 
verb makes may be passed on; e.^'.,- 

S)er ©d^neiber mad^t einen Siod, 
The tailor makes a coat. 
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The addition thus required is called the object of the verb. 
Some verbs, it will be seen hereafter, take more than one 
object. 

(c) The verb may be the verb feln, to be, which is commonly 
known as the copula. This, too, leads us to expect something 
further. Thus, if we say— 

My heart is, 

one expects some more words, and probably words more or 
less descriptive of mi/ heart. For instance — 

My heart is heavy, 

would be an intelligible sentence. Such an addition is called 
the complement (i.e., that which completes, or makes up) 
of the predicate. Hence in this case — 

predicate = copula + complement. 

The verb fein in German, and the verb to be in English, 
may be either accented or unaccented. It is to the unaccented 
verb that all that is said here applies. The accented verb, 
which means to exist, is a philosophical term with which we 
have nothing to do. 

4. COPULATIVE VEEBS. — There are several verbs 
\(^hich, like fein, lead the reader to look for some words de- 
scriptive of the subject, and can scarcely be said to make 
complete sense without such words. They are njcrben, to be^ 
come ; fd^eincn, to seem; l^el^en, to be called; gelten, to be accounted; 
and passive verbs of calling, naming, making. Such verbs are 
called copulative verbs, 

5, EXTENSION OF PEEDICATE, &c. — Whichever 
form the predicate assumes, it admits of being made more 
definite by the addition of adverbs, or phrases equivalent to 
adverbs. Thus we may say : — 

5)le Sonne fd^elnt fjtU. 

S)er @d&neiber mad^t clnen Stoi in fcinem Saben. 

Wltin "gerj iji l^eute fd^ttjer. 

In each case the predicate is made more definite by men- 
tioning some additional circumstance. This is done by ad* 
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verbial additions, wluch in the examples given are of manner, 
place, and time respectively. 

The object may, like the subject, be accompanied by 
epithets, and so may the complement of the predicate, if a 
noun. 

6. IMPEEATIVE AND INTEREOG^ATIVE SEN- 
TENCES. — The construction of imperative and interrogative 
sentences, that is, of those which contain a simple command, 
or a simple question, is exactly the same as that of the de- 
clarative sentences just discussed. In the one the imperative 
mood is substituted for the indicative, in the other the order 
is changed. 

7. COMPLEX SENTENCES. — The place of the subject 
or the object in a simple sentence, or that of any of the 
epithets or adverbs employed in it, may be supplied by 
another sentence. The resulting combination is called a 
complex sentence. The construction of such sentences wiU 
be the subject of the next part. 



II.— CONCORD OF VERB AND SUBJECT. 

8. FIRST CONCORD.— Verbs in the indicative, impera- 
tive, subjunctive, and conditional moods agree with their 
nominative cases or subjects in number and person :^ 

2)u l^aji ber ©otter ©unfi crfal^ren. (Sch.) 
Thou hast experienced the favour of the Gods, 

3^ 6ln ber @eifi, ber fietS oerneint. (Goe.) 
/ am the spirit, that ever denies, 

9. TWO OR MORE NOUNS.— If the subject consists of 
two or more singular nouns or pronouns, whether connected 
by unb, and, oriijeber ... nQ6:j, neither ... nor; the verb generally 
stands in the plural. It sometimes does so even when they 
are connected by ober, or, 

»&efpcr unb Qtiirora gogen 

SBcd^felnb auf am '§immete6ogen. (Sch.) 

Hesperus and Aurora climbed the vault of heaven in alternation due. 
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aBcber Qtuge nod^ Oeiji fmb l&lnreid^enb, fte gu fajfen. (Qoe.) 
JN'either the eye nor the mind can adequately grasp the idea, 

3c^ welf nld^t, wag bu ober ic^ fur 93eflri{fe i)on greil^elt Ijiaicn. (Sch.) 
/ donH know what ideas you or I have of freedom, 

Obs. 1. — When two or more substantives denoting things 
or abstract ideas are closely connected in our thoughts, so as 
to form a single notion, the verb is generally put in the sin- 
gular. Such combinations are — SWeer unb Sanb, ^an^ unb ^o\, 
ScBen unb SBcBcn, SDlc^ten unb Xxad^Un, Xi)VLn unb ©deafen. 

Sl^r CLucllen atteS SeBenS, 

5ln benen tglmmel unb @rbe l^dngt. (Qoe.) 

Ye sources of all life, 

On which heaven and earth depend, 

3SieI Sel^ren unb Oajicn 
Seert teller unb Stapn. 
Frequent feasts and liberal fare 
Soon leave cellar and cupboard bare. 

So too, even where the connection is slight, and confined 
to the passage in question : — 

©a tl^ut flcS^ JQtxi unb SttUtx log. (Goe.) 
Then heart and cellar are opened freely, 

Obs. 2. — The tendency of a verb to agree with the nearest subject often 
gets the better of strict grammar. 

Obs. 3. — Two or more singular nouns connected by tocfcer .^ . . noc^ 
are really equivalent to a plural. (Neither A nor B is . . . = A and B 
are not . . .). 

Obs. 4. — In the case of nouns in the singular, connected by ottt, the 
singular is generally, but not necessarily, used. 

10. DIFFEEENT PERSONS.— If the nominatives be of 
different persons, the verb agrees in person with the worthier; 
that is, I or we and... is treated as if it were we, thou or ye 
and... as if it were ye, 

3d^ unb meln ^anQ vooUm bem »&errn bUnen. (Luth. Bib.) 
/ and my house will serve the Lord, 

S^r fcI6ji unb euer 0ldd^fier gewinnt. (Less.) 
You and your neighbour gain by it. 
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Often, as in French, the nominatives of different persons 
are summed up by a personeil pronoun : — 

®er ba unb i^, wir (Inb axi^ @get. (Sch.'i 
Yonder man and I come from Uger, 

Obs, — In the case of prooouns connected by ober, the verb may be put in 
the plural, as in the last example of § 9, or it may agree with the nearest, 
as — 

3(^ koetf vxSj/t, lib tn ober er ed getl^an l^ot. 

I know not if you or he hast done it. 

It would be better to write — o5 bu ti getl^an j^afl otcr er. 

Similarly it is better to render you or J by a periphrasis : — 

(Sitter tjon iitt« Beifcen 

Wlu^ bie ^t\U meibeit. 

One of U8 two (you or I) must quit the cell, 

11. COLLECTIVE NOUNS AND NOUNS OE MUL- 
TITUDE. — A collective noun speaks of many individuals 
acting as a single unit; it is, in many cases, one of the 
simplest forms of personification. 

Collective nouns require the verb in the singular : — 

Unb untewegg tegegnet ll^m cin <S^voaxm 
2?on »&orniffen. (Sch.) 

And on the way a swarm of hornets meets him, 

A noun of multitude speaks of many individuals, without thus 
collecting them into a single unit. 

Nouns of multitude may take a plural verb. The usage is 
limited to nouns like SWettge, S)u|enb, ^aax, followed by a plural 
noun to which they stand almost in the relation of numeral 
adjectives : — 

din ^aat '§dufer flnb aBgetrannt. (Goe.) 
A few houses are burnt down^ 

GS fcefanbcn fld& bort elite Wttna^t frangoflfd^er Ueterldufet. (Arch.) 
There were a number of French deserters there^ 

But— 

@ine 5tnjal^I Solboten mu^te j!c3^ Im ©d^njlmmen u6en. (Arch.) 
A mimber of French soldiers had to practise smmming. 
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12. AGREEMENT WITH LOGICAL SUBJECT.— 

It is very usual in German, especially in [German poetry, 
to begin a sentence with e^, whicb. is almost pleonastic. 
The real subject is then put after the verb which agrees 
with it: — 

G3 fiurgten ble ^errlicS^cn ©dulen. (Sch.) 
The glorious columns fell. 

@8 flnb nid^t atte frei, bie i^ret ^ctten f^ottcn. (Less.) 
All are notfree^ who scoff at their chains, 

Ohs, — Remember that it is J, it is you^ are in German 
it^ Bin eg, bu Biji eS. 

13. ®etn AGREEING WITH COMPLEMENT. —In 

English the words these, those often stand as the nominative 
to arey which is then followed by a plural noun. In German 
the neuter singular eS, ba3, blefcS or bie^ is used in such case, 
but the verb agrees with the noun following : — 

Dag fmb melne 3llc^tcr. (Sch.) 

Thole (persons pointed to or named before) are my judges, 

. 14. IMPERSONAL USE OF TERES.— The impersonal 
use of ordinary verbs, limited in English almost entirely to 
verbs connected with the weather, and to a few like it grieves me, 
it seems, &c., is very common in German :— 

(ys ffnv^ft T i 'S'oTn^ on£ is knocking, 

^' ' ( There is a knock at the door. 

The usage is especially common with passive and reflexivQ 
verbs : — 

SeBl^aft traumt flcfi'S unter blefem Saum. (Sch.) 
Under this tree one's fancy nms wild. 

And omitting c3 : — 

3n biefem Sou^j^ xcixh niti^t gerau^t^ 

No smoking allowed in this compartment, 

15. TITLES WITH PLURAL VERB. — Some singular 
titles, such as 3^aieflfit, Dur^IaucS^t, Srcettenj, &c., when used 
in addressing a person, take the verb in the plural. Hence 
the courteous use of ©le in addressing a single person : — 
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93on ber Mefibenj 'f)aV x^ nid^t3 welter gewu^t, al0 ba^ ©eine 
SUiaJefidt ber ,Ronig bort wo^nen. (Kotzebue.) 
Of town I knew nothing, hut that His Majesty the King lives there, 

'Serr SDoctor wurben bort cated^lflrt. (Qoe.) 

Jbwr reverence was being put through your catechism there. 

The latter example is an ironical excess of civility. 



III. — APPOSITION — THE APPOSITIVE 

COMPLEMENT. 

15a. APPOSITION— AGEEEMENT IN CASE.— When 
one noun is added to another noun, or to a pronoun, 
in order to explain or qualify it — when, in fact, it does the 
duty of an adjective — the second noun is said to be in appo- 
sition to the ifirst, and is put in the same case : — 

3u ©ion^g, bem 3:9rannen, fd^IlcS^ 2»5ro3. (Sch.) 
To IHonysius, the tyrant, crept Mceros^ 

®g ttjar feitt 0leffe, feine3 SSruberS Jtlnb, 
«§crgog Sol^ann i?on ©d^waien. (Sch.) 
It was his nephew, his brother^s son, 
Duke John of Suabia, 

^i)x fennet il^n, ben ©d^d^jfer ful^ner »&eere. (Sch.) 
You know him, the creator of bold armies, 

Oba. 1.— The second noun is often preceded by nAmttd^, namely ;^al8, as. 

Obs, 2. — In the case of proper names the tendency of German is to inflect 
as little as possible. The following examples will show when it is possible 
to avoid inflection {see Ace, $ 21) :— 

I. -^erjog %Vbxt^t'9 ©cmal^ftn, ®raf -§etnrt4>« Zoi^ttx. 
II. S)te ©etnal^tin bed ^eqogS ^Ibtt^t, lit ©ti^'x^tt US Stim^xtx^S fBaxtxn. 

III. 2)ie 3cit ^cinn(f> (or «&ctnri(^«) U8 93ogler«, Staxl (or StaxlS) tc« Sunftcn. 

IV. 5)cr anfang tc8 aWonats aWai. 

16. AGEEEMENT OF GENDER. — If the second noun 
has two forms (especially if it has a feminine in in), it agrees 
in gender with the noun to which it is in apposition : — 

SBag 33enuS Banb, ble aSrlngerln beg ©lurfg, 

^ann Wlax^, ber ©tern beg Unglritfg, Balb gerreigen. (Sch.) 

Whom Venus f bringer of good hap, hath joined, 

Mars^ baleful influence may sever soon. 
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17. NAME3 OF TOWNS, &c.— The names of towns, 
islands, countries, &o., and of months, stand in apposition to 
the words town, island , &c., and are not, as in English, con- 
nected with them by prepositions:^ 

3m SUionat ^^x, In the month of May. 

Den Stecfen ©tanj ertauten fie. (Sch.) 
The hamlet of Stanz they built. 

3m ©orfe ^o^fix^ fd^lug eS fitnf. (Archenholz.) 
In the village of Hochkirch it was strikin^g five, 

18. NOUN IN APPOSITION TO SENTENCE.— 
A noun in apposition to a sentence is put in the nominative : — 

Die SBIutl^e beS alten Dffijlercor^JS lag auf ien ©*la^tfelt>ern ; 
TOdl^renb ber fleBen 3a]§re njaren — eln teifpieHofer %oSi in ber J^riegS* 
(jef(|ld^te— fdmmtlld^e nam^afte Oenerale tlS auf f^jdrlid^e SluSnal^men 
geBMen ober fam^jfunfdl^ig geworben. (v. Treitschke.) 

The flower of the old body of officers lay dead on the battlefields; 
during the seven years every general of note^ with scarcely an 
exception^ had been killed or incapacitated for service — an un^ 
precedented event in military history, 

19. COMPLEMENT AFTER COPULATIVE VERBS.— 

As the complement after the verb fein and other copulative 
verbs refers to the same person or thing as the subject, it is 
put in the same case and is called an appositive complement : — 

®er ^ned^t njdr' felSer eln Sflitter gem. (Uhland.) 
Fain would the serving-man be a knight himself 

S)u, ^inblein, tt?itfi eln ^ro^J^et be3 «&od^fien l^el^en. (Luth.) 
Thou, child, shalt be called a prophet of the Highest, 

So l^orten blefe OlecS^te : aBap:|)enf(^lIb, Olujiung unb 3!urnlert]^eilung 
auf, eln ^jerfonlld^er SSorjug ju fein ; fie wurben eln ertlld^eg Sfled^t ber 
Samllien. (Freytag.) 

Thus these rights, of armorial bearings, of wearing armour, and 
of taking part in tournaments, ceased to be personal privileges ; 
they became a hereditary prerogative of families, 

Die ©unbe, 
J)ie atler ©iiube grogte ©iinb' ung gilt. (Less.) 
The sin which in our eyes is deemed the greatest sin of all, 

5l6er benno^ bunft eS ml^ eln rcelt unberjieD^Il^erer Sel^Ier. (Less.) 
But yet it seems to me afar more unpardonable fault. 
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(&t Uitb bet l^dfifti^e grauenritter 613 ju felnem @nbe. (Freytag.) 
^e remained to his dying day the courtly squire of dames, 

20. OTHEE CONSTEUCnONS AFTER COPULATIVE 
VERBS. — With werbcn and passive verbs of making, gu, and a 
dative (with the definite article) are generally preferred to the 
nominative; with gelten and passive verbs of deeming, fur : — 

S'^tr^cS TOurbe ffir ben Bejien frang5flf^en Selbl^errn gel^alten. (Arch.) 
L^Etrees was considered the best French general, 

SBir fdnnen getten fur ein gangeS SSoIf. (ScL) 
We may pass for a whole nation, 

2)a3 l^eift ben S3o(f gum Odrtner madden. (Proverb.) 
Thafs like making the goat your gardener. 

Da wurbe Selben oft Oenu^, 

Unb feI6ji bag trautigfie ©efiil^l pxx »§armonie. (Sch.) 

Then suffering often became enjoyment, 

And even the saddest feeling turned to melody, 

SBle bet SSauer gum flitter tt?erben wotlte, fo ber Slitter gum 
StbeliQen. (Ereytag.) 

As the peasant wanted to become a knight, so the knight wanted 
to become a noble, 

21. VERBS OF NAMING, MAKING.— The verbs to 
make, to name, &c., may,* with their objects, form complete 
predicates. Thus, he made a watch, he named his son, are both 
complete sentences, the word make means to form, the word 
name, to give a name to. Both verbs admit, however, a slightly 
different meaning, which leads us to look for some additional 
word or words before we have a complete idea. Hence in- 
complete sentences, as — 

He named his son. 
He made the captain, 

which we may complete by adding a noun, an adjective, or a 
more complicated^expression. Thus: — 

He named his son John, 
He made the captain angry. 

The words John, angry are called, like the additional words 
required by the copulative verbs, appositive complements. 
They are in apposition to the object, and complete the predi- 
cate. 
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22. CONSTEUCTION AFTER SUCH YEEBS— The 
appositive complement after sucli verbs, like those, namely, 
of naming y deeming ^ &c., is, like the object, in the accusa- 
tive : — 

©en nannt' cinmal bag SSoIf ben SBelfen. (Less.) 
Him once the people named the wise, 

Sittctt fcS^Ied^ten ^txl fd^alt cr il^n.* 

Se called him (reproachfully) a bad fellow. 

Obs, 1. — l^altcn fur is the commonest rendering of the English 

to consider with a double accusative. 
* 

Obs. 2. — ma^tn ju represents the English mahe with double 
accusative ; when an adjective is the complement, no prepo- 
sition is used : — 

Wla^t jum »§errf(4er ficS^ ber, ber feinen SJortl^eil ijcrjtel^t. , (Goe.) 
Xet that man make himself a nder, who understands his own 
advantage. 

9^a^e nld^t fd^Iimmer baS UeBel. (Goe.) 
Do not make the mischief worse. 

23. SHIS INSERTED.— The conjunction njie or aU is some- 
times inserted before the appositive complement. It implies, 
of course, an ellipsis of several words, but the usage is so 
common, that the ellipsis is hardly thought of :— 

@r ttjltb alS ein SBal^ttflnmger angefel^cn* (Goe.) 
Mb is looked upon as a madman, 

3l^r 1)aU mi^ jlets alg eine ffeinbln nut UttaSjUt (Sch.) 
Tou have always looked upon me only as an enemy. 



IV.— ADJECTIVES AND PARTICIPLES. 

24. SECOND CONCORD. — An adjective or participle, 
when used as an epithet, and standing immediately before 



* Compare in Greek tv^\6v /*' &vuSi(ra£. Sopb. 0. T« 412. 
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the noun it qualifies, agrees with it in gender, number, and 
case : — 

Da gic^t unenblid^er JRecjen l^etaB. (Sch.) 

Then endless rain poured down, 

3^r font ein vooSjxt^ ,Runfifiutf l^oren* ((Joe.) 
Ymi shall hear a real masterpiece, 

25. ADJECTIVE WITH DEPENDENT WORDS.— An 
adjective or participle with other words depending upon it 
may, in German, be used as an epithet^ and is, in that case, 
still subject to the same rule. 

©d^Icflcn, ein fd^one3, mlt arteitfameu ^Inwol^nern 6eJ)oIferte3 
Sanb. (Archenholz.) 

Silesia, a beautiful country, inhabited by an industrious popu^ 
lotion, 

Denfmalc clner el^emalS fo ^jrad^tigen ©tabt. (Qoe.) 
Memorials of a town once so magnificent, 

Oha, 1. Such phrases must generally he rendered in English hy adjec- 
^yal sentences. Some attempts haye heen made to introduce the German 
idiom. They are ridiculed in '* Rejected Addresses." The following are 
specimens : — " The not-a-hit-the-less-on-that-account-to-he-universally- 
ezecrated monster, Buonaparte \** " the in-general-strewn- with-cahhage- 
stalks-hut-on- Saturday-night-lighted-up-with-lamps market of Coven t 
Garden." 

Obs, 2. Care must be taken not to employ this characteristic 
German idiom to the detriment of clearness or elegance. 

26. ADJECTIVES NOT EPITHETS.— An adjective used 
otherwise than as an epithet is undeclined. The commonest 
case is when the adjective occupies the place of the appositive 
complement after verbs of naming, making, &c., and copulative 
verbs 

3lCe Bergen flnb U^lMt. (Sch.) 
All hearts are filled with joy, 

©elig ^Jrctr i^ ^Jol^renen. (Sch.) 

Happy do I deem Polyxena, 

2)id^ fann mein 9)^unb nid^t gliitflid^ fpredjen. (Sch.) 
As for thee, my lips cannot pronounce thee happy, 

Dld^ mad^t bie ^txi nur geirljfer. (Goe.) 
Time only makes you more certain. 
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Obs. If, howerer, the adjective, when used as appositiye complement, U 
accompanied by the article, it is declined, and may be iiupposed to agree 
with the subject (or object, as the case may be) repeated. 

Sjl etn after Qfinbturf ein »ertorner. (Less.) 
Is an old impression a lost ons, 

i,i., ein oerlotner (GinbtudE understood). 

27. SECONDAEY PEEDI0ATE8.— Participles, and oc- 
casionallj adjectives; generally with words depending upon 
them, often stand as secondary predicates — that is, they make 
an additional statement about the subject of the sentence, 
which might be embodied in another clause, either sub- 
ordinate to the principal sentence, or co-ordinate with it. In 
such cases the adjective or participle is undeclined.* 

9)^it fremben ©(^djen rei(5& Belaben 

Sti^xt gu ben l^eimifd^en ©efiaben 

Der S^iffe mafienreid^et SBalb. (Sch.) 

Richly laden with the treasures of foreign lands, the fleets like a 
forest of masts, is returning to its native shores. 

The clause mit...Belaben might be made a co-ordinate sen- 
tence, and is richly laden,,. 

^ntttjorfen BtoJ ifi'S ein gemelner jjteijel, 

SoCfft^rt ifi'8 ein unfierHicS^ Unterne^men.f (Sch.) 

Conceive it only, Uis a vulgar crime ; 
Achieved, an enterprise of deathless fame, 

i.e., if it is conceived^^if it is achieved, 

Dort ttjol^nte ein gefltteteS 'ganbeteijolf, fd^wclgcnb ijon ben 
Srud^ten felneg fJIel^eS, wad^fam auf ©efe^e, ble feme SBol^Itl^dter 
njaren. (Sch.) 

There dwelt a refined commercial people, revelling in the fruits 
of their industry,, watchful guardians of laws, which were their 
benefactors, 

28. ADJECTIVES NEVEE USED AS EPITHETS.— 
Certain adjectives, such as fd^ulb, !unb, anfld^tlg, are never used 
as epithets, but only as appositrve complements after copula- 
tive verbs, or verbs of making, calling, &o. The adjectives 
aware J rid, mindful^ poorly, &c., are subject to the same limita- 
tion in English. One cannot say, for example, an aware 

>. II , 1 I f i I 

* See Abbott's «« How to Parse." t For unj!erMt<i(> see$il. 
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policemanf but only the policeman was aware of the presence of 
the thief, &c.* Such words hover in their usage between 
the character of an adjective and that of an adverb. 

29. EPITHETS ONLY.— Certain other adjectives can be 
used as epithets only. Such are : — 

I. Adjectives in tt; en^ ttn, describing the material of which 
anything is made, as golben, lebern. Consequently we must 
say : ber Sting ifl ^on @olb, or eiii golbener, to translate the rin^ 
is golden. 

II. Most adjectives in ifd^ derived &om names of persons 
or countries, as biftlftib, thievish ; fpanifd^, Spanish.f 

m. Many adjectives in It(^; not denoting qualities, but rather 
attendant circumstances, as anfcinglic^, initial ; fiunbli^, hourly. 
On the other hand, |>errlic^, splendid; reblid^, honest, &c., 
denoting qualities, may be used as epithets or complements 
indifferentiy. 

IV. The so-called JJonnnj5rter,J like bortig (bie Dortigen, the 
people there), l^iejlg, l^eutig, &c. The adverbs from which they 
are formed can generally be used as complements : cr ifl bort, 
u?lr jinb l^ier, &c. 

Ohs. Any of these adjectives, if the article is placed before 
them, become practically nouns, and can then be used as 
complements. 



♦ The following is the list : — 
fflbl^olb, ill-affected. geBe (ga6e), current (gTinge 



:er m. 



aBfpenfHg, recalcitrant, 
o^ivenbtg; estranged, 
(ingfl, uneasy, 
onl^eift^ig, bound over to. 
«nfl(i(>ttg, in sight of. 
ausfinbtg, discovered, 
bercit, ready, 
l&tac^, fallow, 
cingeben^ mindful. 
\t\vX), hostile, 
g&nge, current 
gar, cooked. 

t Note that while adjectives of this kind from names of countries are 
written with a small initial letter, those from names of persons have a 
capital, as ber S^rABner'fcfie ^ctlag. 

X Corresponding to the Greek 6 vuvt o\ IkiI, rpiraioQ, etc. Hence ^neas 
se matutinut ag$hai, rtrapraioQ a^iKiro have no parallel in German. 



unb gebe). 
gebenf, mindful, 
getrofl, of good cheer, 
getoa^c, aware. 
getoArtig, on the look-out 

for. 
gram, averse, 
j^cil, sound. 
irr(, mistaken, 
funb, aware. 
|a(l^aft, in possession of. 



I^anbgemetn, engaged (in 

battle), 
leib, annoying. 
noti^, necessary, 
nu^, useful, 
quitt, rid, quits. 
f^att, pity (regrettable). 
f(|iulb, guilty of. 

wxpaf, poorly, 
vjertufltg, a loser. 
toa^, awake. 
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30. THE SUPEELATIVE. — As the superlative has 
generally no uninflected form, we must use, when it occurs 
as the appositive complement, either the inflected form with 
the definite article, or an adverbial form : am fcfe5nflen, am 
eifrigften. The former is • employed when the subject (or 
object) is compared with another individual of the same 
kind, the latter when it is compared with itself under different 
circumstances. Thus — 

Dcr gefirige ©turrn njar ber ^eftigfle beg ganjen Sal^rl^unbert^. 
Yesterday* 8 storm was the fiercest of the century. 
But 

Urn jtrei Ul^r war ber ©turm am l^eftigjlen. 

At two 0^ clock the storm was fiercest, 

that is, more violent than the same storm at 10 o'clock, 
3 o'clock, &c. 

3)ann ifl biefer Sag ber fd;5npe meineS SeBenS. (Sch.) 
Then will this day be the brightest of my life, 

5)er ©tar!e ifl am mdc^tigflen aWein. (Sch.) 
The strong man is strongest alone, 

Ohs. If e8, not representing any word from a previous sen- 
tence, be the subject, the form with am is used. 

5lm Beften ifl'8 aud^ l^ier, n?enn i^r nur ®inen l&5rt. (Qoe.) 
In this case too it tvill be best to hear only one. 

31. COMPAEATIVE.— J/br€ is used in English not only 
to compare one person or thing with another, biit also to 
compare the degrees in which a person or thing possesses 
different qualities ; to contrast, in fact, adjectives, and not 
nouns. In this case mel^t is generally used in German, not 
the comparative degree. 

©r ifl mel^r Hug al8 re^tf^affen. 
He is more clever than honest, 

Obs, Good writers occasionally use the comparative in this 
sense— 

Diefe 5fu8nifungett flnb rl^etorifd^er, aU grunbli^. (Lessing.) 
These exclamations are rather rhetorical than essential. 
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32. NEUTEE ADJECTIVE AS NOUN.— The neuter of 
an adjective with the definite article is used much more freely 
in Oerman than in English, and often requires to be rendered 
by several words. 

Da§ 8fiir(]^tcrltd^e, n?a§ er erfal^ren, i)atU auCi) neue Stxafi in i^m 
voa(i^ gerufen. (Freytag.) 

The terrible experiences he had gone through had at the same time 
aroused in him new energy. 

33. STRONG AND WEAK rORM.-^The general rule 
is that an adjective preceded by an article or pronominal 
adjective takes the strong form if the article or pronominal 
adjective has no inflexion, but the weak form if the article or 
pronominal adjective is inflected. It is, in fact, the principle 
of economy ; the least possible amount of inflexion is used. 
Thus mein guter ffreunb, unfer neueS Sud^, iener fd^Iec^te STOann. 

34. INFLEXION AFTER etttige, &c.— After cinigf, ctlicfie, anbere, x\t\t, 

njntigc, mt^xttt, tmyAnt, mawSft, fo((^, xoddft, an adjective in the nominative or 
a(;^u«a^tW plural retains the strong form. In the genitiye plural the weak 
form is pr^erred in modem German. 

S)te f(^o^fertf(l(^ itraft ifl in ttiele nnyAnt Stttx^t getl^eilt. (Freytag). 
Creative energy is distributed over many different circles. 

3)et (Stfer mandftx toormen Sreunbe bed ®(ficnen. (Lessing.) 
The ual of many enthusiasts for the Beautiful. 

The following is less common : 

(Si tnax ba0 S^erbtenfl etniger fcfioner Srauen in bet ®tabt. (Grimm.) 
It was the merit of some fair ladies in the toum. 

35. JD'lani^. — ^an^ hefore another adjective is usually declined^ and the 
adjective takes in that case the weak form. In the nominative singular of 
all genders, and in the accusative singular feminine and neuter, the inflexion 
of mancfi may he omitted, and the strong form of the adjective used, as 
mancfi (unte S9(umen ; bie SaufSol^n mavi^ti jiugenbUcl^en ZaUntti. 

36. Sni. — The word aU involves some difficulty hoth as to its own declen- 
sion and that of the adjectives that follow it. 

I. The inflected form is used immediately hefore a noun, or a noun 
understood, and means in the singular All, all the, every; in the plural, all, 
all the. This is the most usual way of rendering all the in the plural: 

Siner Suflanb ifl gut, bet natutlt(f> ifl unb t>etnunfttg. (Goe.) 
Every condition is good which is natural or reasonable. 

S)et Slnttag ifl adet UeBettegung toettl^. (Goe.) 
The offer is worthy of all consideration. 

Jlcit^art tion Slcucntl^al, bet getiboUfle iinb traurtjfle aUct rittcrltc^n ©anger tm 

breijel^nten 3a^r^unbert. (Freytag). 
Kcidhart of Reuenthal, the most brilliant and original of all the knightly 

minstrels of the Idth century. 
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Notice especially ^dti, meaning everi/ one, 

SBo aUti litU, fann Staxl adetn ni^t l^ajfett. (Sch.) 
Where all love^ Charles alone cannot hate, 

II. The inflected form is often followed by a possessive or demonstrative 
adjective, sometimes by. the definite article. 

2)ad einjtge Slegiment bad ade feine atten (5r]^reniei(f>eit gerettct l^atte. (vonTreitschke.) 
The only regiment that had saved all its old trophies. 

Sfla^ alien fcen HAgUcffen 3)emflt9igun9en bet iungflett ^af^xt. (von Treitschke.) 
After all the pitiable humiliations of the years Just past. 

mt bie SBeifeflen aUtt bet detten. (Goe.) 
jill the wisest men of all times. 

3(fl nel^me atte feine ©otge wn i^m aB. (Grimm.) 
I relieve him of all his care, 

Um aded fetn SSermogen (more usually fein ganged or all fetn) tfter gefommen. (Grimm. ) 
He has lost all his fortune, 

III. The uninflected form atte is used before the masculine and neuter 
nom. and ace, singular of the definite article and possessive adjectives, and also 
before the dative bem after prepositions. 

SBoju bient afle bet Slufmanb xmix @onnen unb ^\an<dtt^^ (Goe.) 
To what purpose is all the profusion of suns and planets ? 

SJ^tt tt)irb von aQe bem fo bumm. (Goe.) 

I feel so bewildered in the presence of it all. 

lY. The iminflected form att is used before the definite article or a pos- 
sessive adjective in the nom. and ace, singular^ mase, and neut. In other 
genders and cases it is admissible, but less common. In modem German 
aUe is preferred. 

SBaj fott an bet @(fimera unb «uft ? (Goe.) 
What means all the pain and pleasure f 

3)er ®(f>au))(a^ all meiner ©ladEfeligfeit. (Goe.) 
The scene of all my happiness, 

V. If cXi inflected be followed by another adjective, the adjective takes 
the weak form. 

^Uet guten S)tnge finb btei. (Lessing.) 
All good things go in threes, 

3eber mupte alle u6rtgen ®timmen fur fU^ l^aBen. (Sch.) 
It would be necessary for each of them to have all the other votes in his favour.* 

There are, however, instances of the strong form in the nominative and 
accusative plural. 

SSor bie SSetfammlung tourben alle grofle (Hngelegenl^eiten geBcac^t. (Sch.) 
All great affairs were brought before the assembly, 

37. SJlel, metti^. — ®tet, tt)entg are imdeclined when they denote a large or 
small quantity of the thing to which they refer, taken as a whole : declined, 

* Side is used (provincial) in the complement to mean complete^ at an end. 
2)ie Jtugein finb alle ; xoxx njoUen neue gtef en. (Goe.) 
The bullets are ezhattsted ; we will cast new ones. 
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when they denote a large or small number of individuals belonging to a class. 
They are, therefore, generally declined in the plural, and undeclined in the 
singular. The following and other cases, where vtel is declined in the sin- 
gular, may easily be explained on this principle: — 

ZtxM n\^t auf tmmat SBxtXci, abtt "oxd. Ne multa sed multum. 

3(^ Bin fdr tnele ^ofli^fett ^d^ulbner. (Goe.) 
1 am your debtor for many acts of courtesy, 

(Sin ®etDo((, njo t)te(ed (Srifen liegt 
®on alter @tege86eute aufgej^ftuft. (Sch.) 
A vault where lie heaped up many implements of iron (not a mass of iron). 

9JteI, tocnig, when preceded by an article or adjective pronoun, are always 
declined—bad t>ie(e @elb, fein toeniged ®etb, &c. 

38. @oIl^- — There are three different ways of using fotd^ : — 

I. It may precede the indefinite article, and is then imdeclined. 

II. It may follow the indefinite article, and is then declined. 

III. It may stand alone, without article, mostly, but not always, in the 
plural. 

<Sot(f> etn ©ettcr tjl fctten §u fotc^er «§ifte getommcn. (Goe.) 
Such heat has rarely been Jfollowed by such a storm. 

(Sin fotd^er Sluftrag fc^re({t mtc^ ntc^t, mit fofc^en ®(f>fi^en fann i(fy bienen. (Goe.) 
Such a commission does not frighten me; I can let you have such treasures. 

Obs. 1. If fold^ precede another adjective, two forms are admissible, ^olcf^ 
ebler SJ^ann, or fol(|ier ebte ^oxm. 

Obs, 2. Such a good man generally means so good a man, and is rendered 
em fo guter SDtann. 

Obs. 3. Such a is often fo etn. 

39. ADJECTIVE AFTER PERSONAL PRONOUNS. — After the 
plural, and the oblique cases of the singular of personal pronouns, the 
weak form of the adjective is used ; after the nominative singular, the 
strong form. 

@o gc]^', bu bcutft^er 29 4r. (Less.) 
Qo then, you German bear, 

JRul^et fanft, il^r @cRc6tcn, 
Hest peacefully f ye beloved, 

SD^ir armen SP'Ianne. 
To unhappy me, 

40. INDECLINABLES IN cr*— The indedinable words 
ending in er formed from the names of towns and districts 
are really genitives plural. They are written with capital 
letters, which would not be the case if they were adjectives. 

5)ie JDrelbener ©aHerie, The Dresden Gallery (lit. the gallery of 

the Dresdeners). 
SDer SKainger »&of, The Hotel de Mayence (lit. the hotel of the 

Mayencers). So also ber ®(^n)eijer »&(jf. 
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41. INFLECTION DROPT IN POETRY, &c.— In poetry, and in 
familiar conversation, adjectiyes are used without inflection before the 
nominatiye and accusatiTe singular neuter. 

3ebe l^eti^e ^ot^ Ux Sfltxnm 
@(fi(ug on mdn (m))f{nbenb ^eti, (Sch.) 
Hveiy bitter sorrow of mi/ people smote my hearty and it felt the blow. 

So f(^on SBetter, Baar ®e&, auf gut ©tfl^, &c. 

Adjectives are also undecUned when they follow their substantives, as is 
often the case in ballad poetry. 

2118 Jfatfer JRotl^6art loBcfam 
Sum l^eU'gen Sanb ge3ogen iom, 
5ba mufit' et mtt bent frommen $cer 
S)itt(f> etn ®eBtrge, njujl unb leet. (XJhland.) 
7F7*^« Emperor Barharossa the Good came marching to the Holy land, needs 
must he pass with the pious army through a mountain region waste and 
bare, 

Obs. This does not apply to adjectives accompanied by the article. 

2Iu(f> bte (Htmutl^ mac^t jlol), bte unvetbiente. (Goe.) 
Foverty, too, undeserved poverty, makes us proud. 

Such an adjective is more like a substantive in apposition to that which 
precedes it. 
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42. MEANING OF ACCUSATIVE.— The primary use of 
the Accusative is to answer the question whither. This comes 
out most clearly in German in its use after the preposition qxi, 
axif, and denoting motion or intended motion to a place. From 
this meaning it naturally passes to denote extension in space 
or time, and the analogous ideas of weight, measure, &c. 
And, above all, it is used to denote the direct object of a verb, 
or that to which its action is primarily directed. 

43. SPACE AND TIME.— The accusative is used to 
form adverbial expressions answering to the questions hoio 
long ? how far ? over how much space ? 

Ungefd:^r einc ©tunbe t)on ber Stabt Ixto^i Sal^l^eim. (Goe.) 
About a league from the town lies Wahlheim, 
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®o faf er ijiete Sage, 
@a^ sjiel Sal^re lang. (Sch.) 
So sat he many a day and many a year. 

Notice especially its use with compounds of ^erauf, l^eraB, &c., 

S)er STOdn^gteufel ^)oIterte bie Sre^J^je l^erauf. (Klinger.) 
2he convent demon blundered upstairs, 

44. TIME WHEN.— The answer to the question when, 
when made definite by some word like this, each, or an 
ordinal numeral, is put in the accusative. 

©ie treffen biefen SSormittag no^ ein. (Sch.) 
They will arrive before noon to-day, 

®eib iebe ©tunbe beS SBefcl^tt geirdrtig. (Sch.) 
Be prepared for orders at any hour. 

The preposition an with dative is used as &eely as the 
accusative to answer the question when ? 

0loc^ an eBen biefem 9l6enb erf^ien ©ufiaS) Stbolf. (Sch.) 
That very evening Gustavus Adolphus appeared. 

The day of the month is given by the accusative in the 
heading of a letter, &c., by the accusative or an with dative 
in a connected sentence. 

©tra^feurg im m\a% ben 4. 3uli 1872. 
gim 28. Olugufl 1749, SKittagS niit bem Olodenfd^Iage gtrolf, 
!am ic^ auf ble aBelt- (Goe.) 

45. EXTENT, WEIGHT, MEASUEE, &c.— With verbs 
and adjectives oi weight, measure, price, age, &c., the accusative 
answers the question how heavy ? how long ? how costly ? &c., 
in each case denoting the extent to which the quality (weight, 
price, &c.) goes. 

JDIc Jtijie njiegt einen Eentner. 

The chest weighs a hundred weight, 

@8 ifi feinen tollmen ^tUtx irertl^. 
It is not worth a brass farthing , 

Obs, The neuter accusative (ctct, toenig^ &c.), used with many verbs to 
denote the extent of their action, is scarcely to be distinguished from an 
adverb. 
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S>a8 l^at unj 'oxd gef(f>abet. 
That has it\fured us seriously, 

46: NEAEEE OBJECT.— The action of a verb may 
affect two objects, a person and a thing, for example. On 
one of these it is considered to act more directly ; and to 
this the name nearer object is given. 

The nearer object of a transitive verb is put in the accusa- 
tive. It is often its only object. 

SBag f^mucft ben Sungling, tf)xt ben SO^ann. 
WTiat graces the youth, does honor to the man. 

2)ann fott jle i^re Stun^ bem ©ol^n enueifen. (Freytag.) 
Then it shall show the son its cunning, 

Ohs. Certain intransitive verbs, like fingen, toetnen, ftagen, occasionally talce 
an accusative in poetry, though they have transitive compounds that might 
be substituted for them. Compare in English " I sing the sofa^ (Cowper.) 

47. GEEMAN 4ND ENGLISH TEANSITIYE8. — 
German differs less than most languages from English in 
the matter of transitive verbs. Nearly all German tran- 
sitives, except a few inseparable compounds of bur^, unter, 
Vivx, ixiitx, have transitive equivalents in English ; though on 
tlie other hand, owing to the disappearance of the dative 
inflexion from English, many English verbs, as to help, to 
serve, &c., have intransitive equivalents in German. 

48. COMPOUNDS OF JBe*— With a very few exceptions, 
the compounds of (e take an accusative. The force of Be is 
in fact (Ace. § 154) to turn intransitive verbs into transitive, 
or to make transitive verbs govern a different accusative. 
Thus from tceinen, weep, intransitive, comes feetreinen; bewail; 
from bien^n, serve, with a dative, comes Bebienen, serve, with an 
accusative; from fd^enfen, give, with a dative of the person, 
comes Befd^enfen, present, with an accusative of the peteon. 

Ohs. 1. ffiegegnen, meety Bel^agen, tctommen, suit, BcttcBt, please, take a 
dative. For the reason see % 64. 

SDBte totrb bte 3c(^c bit teifccr 
Sflatif fccr SWal^Igcit befommen ? (Goe.) 
Alas i how will the reckoning after dinner suit you ? 

@otci[)cm @tt(fi bcgcgncte fcer anbcte baburc^, fcafi cr fca8 ©tcic^c t^at. (Freytag.) 
The other met a thrust of this kind, by doing the same. 
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Obs, 2. 93efe^(en, command^ takes a dative of the person, and an ac- 
cusatiye of the thing, but not necessarily both together. 

Obs. 3. 93eburfen, need, (rgel^rcn, desirCf take either a genitiye (partitiye) 
or an accusatiye. 

Obt. 4. fSt^atttn, persevere, bcnil^en, rest, Bcflel^en, consist, Betoenten, come 
to an end (Betoxnken laffen, acquiesce in *), and a few words like Bcrof^ett, get 
rusty, are intransitiye. 

49. COGNATE ACCUSATIVE.--The cognate accusative 
with an intransitive verb, as to sleep a sleep, to fight a fight, 
is not uncommon in German. Of course tlie noun has generally 
an adjective with it. 

3c^ l^afie einen guten ,Ran4)f gefdmipft. (Luth.) 
/ have fought a good fight, 

(5r part einen SfieiterStob. (Goe.) 
He died a trooper's death. 

Obs. ©tetBen also takes a genitiye in the same sense. 

@te florB etne8 Bofcn Zo\>t%. (Grimm.) 
She died a cruel death. 

50. ACCUSATIVE ANALOGOUS TO COGNATE.— 
Somewhat similar to the cognate accusative is another idio- 
matic use of the accusative after intransitive verbs, in the 
phrases 5$:]^rdnen njeinen, 3orn bliden, Srcube atl^men. These ac- 
cusatives denote that which is produced or exhibited by 
weeping, looking, &c.y not the act itself, as in the case of 
Jtam^jf fdm^jfen, ©glummer fd^Iuutmern. 

5)aS STOul^Irab fidu6t 2)iamanten. (Heine). 

The mil wheel scatters diamond spray (foams diamonds), 

ea regnete SBIut. 
It rained blood, 

51. DOUBLE ACCUSATIVE.— With a verb of teaching 
the person taught is the direct object, the thing taught a 
cognate accusative. Hence le^ren governs two accusatives. 

SBer ^at bi(^ fold^e ©trei^e gelel^rt ? (Uhland.) 
Who taught you such tricks ? 

• ©r Itep e8 ni(^t bci hU%vx SBortcn Bctocnfccn. 
He would not rest satisfied with mere words. 
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Obs. 1. fBilt^ttn. takes an accusatiye of the person and a genitive of the 
thing, especially in the phrase : 3emanben etneS Seffecen Bete^ren. 

®(au6fl bu nic^t, 

S)afl Zx&nmt bann utib tvann bet 3u!unfi unS Bete^ren. (Wieland.) 

Do8t thou not believe that now and then dreams teach us things to come ? 

Obs, 2. The rule of the double accusatiye applies to a certain extent to 
frogeit, ask, when the accusatiye of the thing is a neuter pronoun. 

3(^ xoiU. bt(|f tttoas fragen, 
I will ask you something. 

52. EEFLEXIVE VEEBS.— With most reflexive verbs 
the reflexive pronoun is the nearer object, and in the ac- 
cusative case ; in some instances, however, it is the dative, 
and then the verb, if naturally transitive, takes an accusative. 
Thus from fld^ einfeilbett. 

SBilbet tw^ nteinen ©d^reden ein ! (Lessing.) 
Picture to yourselves my terror! 

53. IMPEESONAL VEEBS.— Certain sensations, such 
as hunger^ thirsty sleepiness, are expressed in German by im- 
personals with the accusative. Thus e^ l^ungert mt(^ or mid^ 
lungert, / am hungry ; eS friert mld^, / am cold ; eS fdbldfcrt mid^, 
I feel sleepy ; e^ b&rfiet mid^, 1 am thirsty ; eS 6rennt mid^ auf ber 
3uuge, my tongue is parched ; c0 gelfiflet mid^ nad^ etnjaS, / long for 
something, 

«§ungert beinen geinb, fo f^Jeife i^n ; burfict ifjn, fo trdnfe i^n. 

(Luth. Bible.) 
If thy enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him drink, 

(58 judtt unb 6rennt mid^ m^ bem Xiamen. (Schiller.) 
/ am all impatience to discover the name (literally, / itch 
and burn), 

Obs. 1. Compare in old English, him hungrede, and in Scott — 

And when in Salamanca*s cave . 

Sim listed his magic wand to wave, 
The hells would ring in Notre Dame. 

Obs. 2. "We say c8 friert m\&) an ben J&flnbcn, not bie J5ftnbe frtcren mir. See 
$ 67 for the use of the datiye in somewhat analogous cases. 

Obs, 3. Ordinary transitive verhs used as impersonals keep their accu- 
satiye, as, ed Argm mx^, lam vexed; t% freut mt^, I am pleased; t% bAnft, 
methinksy takes sonietimes an accusatiye, sometimes a dative. (B9 gilt 
takes an accusative of the thing. 
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fflm gilt ti f(|fnellen Staf^, (ScHller.) 
Now speedy counsel is all'important, 

(&% gilt feinen guteti 9lamen, 
His good name is at stake. 

54. THE IMPEESONAL &9 BieJt,— @0 giett, meaning 
there is or there are, takes an accusative. The real meaning 
of the phrase is "some power or other produces for us," 
but this meaning has become quite obscured. 

5)a gieBt'0 einen grofen @))a^. (Qoe.) 
Then there is great fun, 

Obs. (Si fe^t is used with the same meaning and construction as e8 gte^t. 

55. CONSTEUCTION OF laffeii, &c.— The verbs laffen, 
ma^ett; l^ei^en are followed by an accusative and infinitive, 
the infinitive taking the place of the accusative of the thing 
in § 51. 

^a% «§err; beS D^jferS Dufte fieigem (Sch.) 
Sire, let the odour of sacrifice ascend to heaven, 

@r ^ie^ injttjifd^en 
^ 3m iRIofler mid^ aU SaicnBruber iUihm, (Less.) 

Se bade me meanwhile remain in the convent as a lay-brother, 

Obs. 1 . It is important to distinguish the accusatiye governed by lajfen 
from the case (whatever it may be) governed by the inJ&nitive depending 
on taffeit, or ratner perhaps by the compound verb made up of lajfen and 
the infinitive. 

(Srt Uef bie 93tudEen oXbtt6)tn, 
Me had the brieves broken down {he bid-break-down the bridges), 

ia^ bit ntcfit f^mtx^iin, 

Don*t let yourself be flattered {don't let-flatter yourself), 

Obs, 2. It will be easy therefore to see the difference between 8afi xax6) 
tie Seitung »ortefen, let me read the paper aloud, and ^Saf mir bie 3eitung »or» 
(efen, let some one read the paper to me, 

56. ADJECTIVES WITH ACCUSATIVE. The adjectives an|i(Jttg, 
QiaQQi\)x, to8, getool^nt, mube, fatt, uBerbrufjIg, which naturally govern the genitive, 
are sometimes found with an accusative. 

55cn SBofett fmb fie log, bie Sofen fmb gcBUeten. (Goe.) 
They are rid of the evil one, but evil men are still there, 

JDa8 Bin td^ nid^t gctuol^nt. (Goe.) 
To that I am not accustomed. 

This has probably crept in from the conversational usage. Even a pre- 
position and its case are replaced by it in familiar talk. 

5Dag flnb auc^ toir jnftteben. (Goe.) 
We too are satisfled with that. 
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57. Somefcimes the accusative is used absolutely, that is, 
it forms an adverbial expression, not depending in construc- 
tion on any other word in the sentence. 

3u Dloni)^, bcm X^vaxtmn, fd^Iid^ 
Woxo^, ben Dold^ Im ©enjanbe. (Sch.) 
To Bionysius, the tyrant, Mosros stole, his dagger hidden in his gown. 



DATIVE. 

58. The uses of the dative in German resemble, for the 
most part, its use in the classical languages. They fall under 
three heads : — 

1. The locative use, after prepositions like an, auf, &c., when 
rest is denoted. 

2. The Dative of Relation, including : — 

(a) the dative of the remoter object with transitive 
verbs ; 

(/3) the dative governed by many intransitive verbs, &c. ; 

(y) the ethic dative. 

3. The Dative denoting separation, corresponding to the 
Latin Ablative. 

59. BEST AFTER PREPOSITIONS.— The prepositions 
axif auf, l^inter, in, ne6en, u6er, unter, ijor, jwifd^en, govern a dative 
when they denote rest at a place, or motion within its limits^ 
an accusative when they denote motion to or towards. 

dx ging In'a «&auS, 
He went into the house, 

dt 6Iie6 l^inter ber %\^\xx jiel^en, 

JECe remained standing behind the door. 

(For further examples see chapter on Prepositions.) 

60. NEARNESS, COMPARISON.— The dative is used 
after verbs, adverbs, and adjectives denoting nearness, and 
hence after those denoting comparison, likeness, and unlikeness. 
For the act of comparing involves setting things side by side. 
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Du Bifl mir naf), (Goe.) 
Thou art near me, 

2)u glci^fl bcm ©eifi, ben bu Begreiffl. (Goe.) 
Thou art like the spirit^ whom thou comprehendest, 

Qa^t, n?em ijergleid^' i^ biefe ntuntere ©d^aar? (Goe.) 
Say J to whom shall I liken this merry troop f 

(Sin Blower ©d^atl, bem nld^tg entfprid^t. (Leasing). 
A mere sound to which nothing corresponds, 

Obs, These examples might equally well fall under the 
dative of relation. 

61. EEMOTER OBJECT.— A number of verbs, of which 
verbs of giving are the most obvious example, have two ob- 
jects, the one which they are said to affect directly, is put 
in the accusative, and denotes the thing given, the other, 
which is supposed to be more remotely affected by the action, 
denotes the person to whom it is given, and is put in the da- 
tive. The same principle applies to verbs of telling^ advising^ 
permitting, commanding , promising y showing ^ forgiving , owin^g, &c. 

Sent ®Iuc! hqa^W i^ meine ©d^ulb. (Sch.) 
I paid my debt to fortune, 

Wltim SBUnbl^eit gi6 mir wieber. f Sch.) 
Oive me back my blindness. 

3|)n ttjiW i^ ben (Srinnen vod^m, 
Db j!c mein ©liitf mil* bann sjeqeilien. (Sch.) 
/ will consecrate it to the Furies, if so be they will then forgive me 
my good fortune, 

Dent XtU Sjerban!' i^ mein gerettet SeBen. (Sch.) 
To Tell I owe my rescued life, 

3d^ ^aU bid[; geloBet meinem «§errn. (Herder.) 
/ have promised thee to my master. 

QSertranfi bu biti^ bod? forgloS 
^figli^ bem njilben S^eer. (Heine.) 
Yet day by day dost thou, without a thought, commit thyself to the 
wild sea, 

Obs, 1. The opposites of these verbs, those of refming, grudging, &c., 
take the same construction. 

SBer mtfgcuttt'i cu(^? (Goe.) 
Who grudges it to you t 
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Obs. 2. The accusative after such verbs is often replaced by an infinitive 
mood with ju. 

@o xat^t ic^ kit nut fur) unb gut, 
S^eSgleiti^en g(ei(^faUd angulegen. (Goe.) 
So I advise you, without more ado, to put on the same costume, 

62. TO BELONG, TO BE DUE.— Neuter verbs meaning 
to belong f to be wanting , to be due, to happen, to appear, &c., 
which are nearly akin in signification to the passives of the 
transitive verbs that take a dative, are themselves, as in 
English, followed by an dative of the person to whom some 
thing belongs, &c. 

5)cnn bir gel^oren meine ^fliid^ten. (Sch.) 
For to thee belongs my allegiance, 

Unb wag mir fel^It, bu Mtm, 
Sel^tt man^cm im beutfi^en Sanb. (Heine.) 
And, little maid, what is lacking to me is lacking to many a man 
on German soil. 

©^re bcm (S^re gefcul^rt. Sbnour to whom honour is dice. 

2)cr fti^onfle 2:of)n foil bit ttjevbcn. (Goe.) The:noblest prize shall 
be thine. 

©inc 0lonne, bie auS i^rer 3^^^ njegen SieBfc^aft entronnen war, trie 

bag fo mand^er gel^t. (Freytag.) 
A nun, who had escaped from her cell, because of an intrigue, as 

happens to so many. 

Obs, 1. Dunfen, 'to seem^ is as often found with the accusative. The 
cognate English word thinks, in methinks (i. e. it thinks or seems to me), 
should be noticed. 

63. EELATION.— VERBS OF PLEASING, &c.— Verbs 
which denote that one person or thing stands in a certain re- 
lation to another person or thing take the dative. The most 
frequent relations of this kind are pleasing, displeasing, obe- 
dience, resistance, trust, friendship, enmity, fitness, anger. Many 
of the verbs of this class are transitive in English ; others are 
followed by prepositions. 

5)er MnxQ, bem baa Sieb gefiel. (Uhland.) 
The king whom the song pleased. 

3d^ loxvx nic^t fagen, wie ber Drt mir n?ibert. (SchiUer.) 
/ cannot say how hateful the pldce is to me. 
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SBic nwUt' id^ bienen bem 'Serjog ^o^ ju $ferb. (UHand.) 
-Som; gladly would I serve the duke in knightly guise, 

SBell er bem ©trome mad^tig vot^xm farnt. 
Because he mightily can stem the stream, 

Eurteflrt' i^t immtx mlt $ajietd^en unb SBcin. (Goe.) 
Wa$ ever courting her with cakes and wine, 

STOeiuer «Wutter jtemt SBilb^Jtet unb 8fifd6. (Uhland.) 
(?tfm« and fish is fitting fare for my mother, 

S^un gfirnfl bu fc^redliti^ mir. (Uhland.) 
iVbe^ art thou terribly wroth with me, 

(§.1 Sjertrauet fd^eiternb ober lanbenb 
©einen ®5ttern. 
He trusts his gods, whether wrecked or safe on shore, 

Obs. 1. So also compound expressions with similar meanings. 

3^m l^iett noti(> feiner @tant). (Uhland.) 
None ever yet confronted him, 

S)ed SeBenS ungemtf(f>te Steube 

gGBarb Wnern Stbifcficn gu JC^ctl. (Sch.) 

Unmixed happiness never fell to a mortaVs lot, 

Obs, 2. Notice especially fcfiaben, l^elfen. 

Gd roirb il^r ^offentl^ nicfit fcfiaben. (Goe.) 
/;( fC't'Z/, I hope, do her no harm, 

64. f^olgett, begeattett*— ffolgen, :6egegnen, and words of 
cognate signification take a dative, perhaps from a notion of 
service on the part of the person who follows or meets one. 

ffolgt bntt^ bie Sufte bem ,Rlang, folgt bur^ ben 5{et||er bem ©tral^I. 
Follows the sound through the air, follows the sunbeam through the 
cether, 

0lur (Sinem JSraurigen f)ab' i^ Begegnet, 
S)er j!c]^ ijertergen mu^, njo StdeS iau^jt. (Schiller.) 
I have met but one mourner^ who must shun merCs sight when all 
are joyous, 

Obs, Segegnen is occasionally (Grimm says wrongly) found 
with an accusative. 

65. DATIVE OF EELATION.— Besides the above men- 
tioned verbs and adjectives, which are those most frequently 
found with the dative, nearly all verbs and adjectives may, 
under particular circumstances, be used with a dative of the 
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person or thing wluch their action indirectly affects. This 
construction is called the dative of relation. 

«&dtt' iC^ mix niC^i blc JJIammc i)oxitf)alUn. (Goe.) 
Had I not reserved fire to myself. 

3)a8 crjlc jiel^t un8 frcL (G-oe.) 
The first alternative is open to us. 

Sltf)mt mlr*8 nid^t ungut, 9laif)an. (Less.) 
Take it not amiss of me, Nathan. 

3^r fe|»t c8 i^r an, flc iji ruflig. (Qoe.) 
You see (lit., in her) she is a fine strong girl. 

93ergi^ fie jefet unb leBe nur ber JJrcube. (Sch.) 
Forget them now, and live to joy alone. 

®ei mit gegru^t. 
/ bid you welcome. 

^^. DATIVE OF PEE80NAL PEONOUNS. — This 
dative is especially used where in English we should use a 
possessive pronoun ; very commonly in speaking of parts of 
the body. 

Der ©ott beg ©icgeS wanbelt i^r jur ©eitc. (Sch.) 
The god of victory marches at her side. 

. Die Seier, bie fo |>ell erfd^ollen, 
Siegt il^m in 2trmen, [onber Jtfang. (Uhl.) 
The lyre, which erst rang out so clear, lies silent in his arms. 

3^ jog'8 il^m an^ bem SBufen. (Less.) 
/ drew it from his bosom. 

Compare in French je me suis coupe le doigt, but the appli- 
cation of the rule is wider in Qerman than in French. 

67. ETHIO DATIVE.— The dative, especially the dative 
of personal pronouns, is often used to imply that the person 
spoken of has an interest in the transaction. It cannot be 
translated literally in modem English. 

9Bad mati^f) bit mir 
93or fiiebd^enS 3:^iir ? (Goe.) 
/ should like to know what you are doing before your sweetheart^ s 
door. 

Unb frage mir bie Jtne^te borten, 
/ wish you to ash the servants there. 
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Obt. The construction is found in Shakespeare :-~ 

Why, then huild me thy fortunes upon the basis of valour. Challenge me 
the count's youth to fight with him. (Twelfth-Night.) 

In Latin it is not uncommon. 

Quid mihi Celsua agit ? I want to know what Celsus is doing. 

Tongilium mihi eduxit, I haxe to thank him (Catiline) for taking Ton- 
gilius out of the city. 

The construction is called the ethie dative; for more examples see 
Farrar's Greek Syntax, p. 73. 

68. ®eitl, etc., IMPERSONAL.— ®ein, n?erben, used im- 
personally in the sense I feel, Ihegin to feel, etc,, (literally it is to 
me, it becomes to me), always take tlie dative. So gel^en, crgel^en. 

^g trirb mir t)or all bem fo ttjlrr, fo biimm, 

ails ging' mir ein SWiil^lrab \m Jto^^f l^erum. (Goe.) 

This makes me as confused and giddy-brained 

As though a mill-wheel were whirling within my head, 

)&dg bit bod^ nid^t Batigc fcln. (Less.) ®6 crgitig i:^m fd^le^t. 



Pray don't let yourself be alarmed. 



It went ill with him. 



69. OTHEE IMPERSONALS.— Though most imper- 
sonals govern an accusative (§ 62), there are a few which take 
a dative. The chief of these are e8 biinf t, c8 fd^eint, it seems ; 
e8 grauet, one shudders ; c8 efclt, it disgusts; eS [d^njinbelt, one feels 
giddy ; eS Bangt, one trembles ; e8 trdumt, one dreams. 

Dent SSater graufet'g, er reitct gefd^winb. (Goe.) 
The father shudders, he rides swiftly. 

70. COMPOUND VERBS. — The compounds of many 
simple verbs that do not of themselves govern the dative, 
acquire the power of doing so by virtue of the prefixes with 
which they are compounded. Such prefixes are an, auf^ M, 
cln, entgegen, mit, na^, J)or, tt?ibct, gu. Most of these verbs 
supply collateral illustrations of preceding rules. 

©eorg l^atte ber <S^la(i}tM iDettingcn Beigenjol^nt. (Archenholz.) 
George had been present at the battle of Dettingen, 

aSaS iroHcn f!e mir an|»a6en ? (Goe.) 
What do they want with me (to have at me) ? 

®ie gingen im SRange Den iifcrigen {Rittern S?ot, (Freytag.) 
They took precedence of the other knights. 
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Utttcrwerft cu^ bem Jlaifer. 
Submit to the emperor. 

2)a Po^te mir ber ©eiji e8 eln. (Sch.) 
Then my spirit inspired me mth the thought. 

®ie ttjaren mcin, im 2lngefl^t bet 8BeIt, 
2^ir jugeftjrod^en s?ott jwei gro§en ^^l^ronen, 
2^ir guerfannt t)on «§immel unb 01atur. (Sch.) 
You were mine, betrothed to me before all the world, by two great 
potentates, acknowledged mine by heaven and nature. 

Obs. 1. Sla^af)mm, nad^mad^en, to imitate, take either (1) a 
dative of the person and an accusative of the thing, as et 
<(i)mt feinem 93ater SSleleg nad^ ; or (2) an accusative of the thing 
only; or (3) a dative of the person only. 

Obs. 2. Notice the construction of nad^fel^en : — Heine SSergel^en 
fann man Jtinbern nad^fel^en, one can overlook children's pecca- 
dilloes. 

71. ADJECTIVES. — Certain classes of adjectives govern a 
dative ; viz. (1) those like fremb, anfid^ig, lie6, where the dative 
expresses the same relation as after the verbs above enu- 
merated ; (2) the adjectives in Bat and lid^ with a passive 
meaning. 

@inen SBurger l^offt' er fl^ genjogen. (Q-oe.) 

He hoped to find a citizen his friend (favourable to him). 

(Sine ©eele, bie ber Sip unb bet SieBe glei^ unBettetBar tt?at. (Sch.) 
A soul equally inaccessible to intrigue and to love. 

72. COMPOUNDS DENOTING SEPAEATION.— Verbs 
compounded with ab, ent, avi^f which denote separation, are 
followed by a dative, and of course, if transitive, by an accusa- 
tive as well: — 

S)er 9ling, ben et bem (Riefen atgenommen. (Wieland.) 
Hie ring he had taken from the giant. 

Unb ibt ^avoptf 
S)em [eineS Ultmed @tii|e f!ti^ entjog, 
Sturgt auf baS stiffen, (ijessing.) 
And her head, from which his wnrCs support was withdrawn, sinks 
on the pillow. 

@ie fonnte il^rem wilben SeBen entfagen. (Freytag.) 
She was able to give up her wild life. 

Obs. The same remark applies to the adjective aBttitnni^^ 

K 2 
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73. TAKING AWAY.— Other verbs of taking away often 
take an accusative of the thing and a dative of the person 
(but other constructions are used) : — 

Dod^ l^att' id^ elnen t|»euren @rBcn, 
5)en na|nn mlr ©ott, x^ [al^ il^n fierfcen. (Schiller's Q-ed.) 
Yet I had a beloved heir — him God took from me — / saw 
him die. 

dt ^intnf)alt ll^m [cin gcre^teS @rte. (Less.) 
JEe withholds from him his lawful inheritance. 

74. PASSIVE OF VERBS WITH DATIVE.— When verbs 
that govern the dative and accusative are used in the passive, * 
the accusative becomes the subject, and the dative remains ; 
those which govern the dative only in the active, are used 
impersonally in the passive and retain the dative. In no case 
can the dative which is governed by the active verb become 
the subject of the passive verb. 

Dafur iji mir a\i^ alle Sreub* entrifien. (Goe.) 
For that is all joy too taken from me. 

Seamen, bic nur bet 3!ugenb q/tvotifji flnb. (Less.) 
Names which are sacred to virtue alone. 

Urn blefen beinen lieBen Sol^n 
©oil bit Jjer/jiel^en fein. (Uhland.) 
For the sake of this thy dear son shalt thou he forgiven, 

Damit ifi mlr nld^t geblent. (Riickert.) 
Therewith I am not duly served. 

Compare in Latin, Nonparcetur labori, nobis resistiturf etc. 

75. VEEBS OF MOTION.— To after a verb of motion is 
of course naturally expressed by a preposition, gu, naC^, &c.* 



Stomm gu mir ! 
Come to me / 



3^ reife m^ SBerlin. 
/ am going to Berlin, 

@eln Sle^en brlngt gu feinem 9letter« (Sch.) 
Sis entreaties reach no deliverer's ear. 

Obs. But it often happens that, when no particular stress is 
laid on the motion, a dative of the person without gu, a dative 
of relation in fact, is found. This is especially the case with 
pronouns. 

* ju being used in speaking of persons, nadfy in speaking of places. 
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SBringt il^r mir nid^tS ijon Untewalben— nld^ts 
SSon meinem SSatet ? (Schiller.) 
Do yow bring me no news from Unterwalden — no news from my 
father ? 

76. COMPOUNDS WITH be.— The remoter object of simple transitive 
verbs, or the dative case which follows intransitive verbs, becomes the 
nearer object of their compounds with Be. Thus ; — 

(Srt fc^enfte mx ein S3u(ff. 
Ore Befi^enfte mtefi mtt etnent '^uc^e, 
Ore WtoX mir — tc Betient mt(ff. 
See S 48. . 
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77. MEANINa OP THE GENITIVE.— If it be assumed 
that the genitive, like the dative, referred originally to loca- 
lity, its first meaning is from, that of the dative being at. It 
accordingly denotes primarily the origin or source of any- 
thing, an idea now mostly expressed in German by the pre- 
position Jjon. Another way of speaking of it is *' the genitive 
denotes adjectival additions." To understand this it is only 
necessary to reflect that an adjective may be formed from any 
noun, as hdrse, to mean belonging to or connected with a horse. 
The genitive case is, according to this view, such an adjec- 
tive. In some languages the terminations by which adjectives 
are formed from nouns are the same as those of the genitive. 

The genitive is most frequently dependent on another 
noun ; but it may also be governed by verbs, adjectives or 
prepositions. 

The chief uses of the genitive in German are : — ' 

I. The genitive depending on an ordinary noun which 
may be — 

(a.) Subjective, closely allied to which is the possessive 

Genitive. 
(/3.) Objective. 

II. The partitive Genitive. 

III. The Genitive of material, quality, &c. 

Obs, German, like other modern languages, tends more 
and more to dispense with inflexions, and therefore we And, 
in modern prose, Jjon with the dative preferred in many in- 
stances where in older German or in poetry, a genitive is the 
natural construction. 
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78. SXTBJECTIVE AND OBJEOTIVB.— Genitives de- 
pending on substantives derived from verbs are generally 
divided into subjective and objective. The expression '' Oaesar's 
conquest of tbe Gauls " reminds us of the simple sentence 
'' Ga)sar conquered the Gauls ; " in which CcBsar is the sub- 
jecty the Oauls the object. Now, we may attach to the noun 
conquest attributes associating it with Caesar and with the 
Gauls respectively. The genitive Ccssar^s used for this pur- 
pose is called the subjective genitive^ because it makes us think 
of the subject of a sentence ; of the Gauls is called the objective 
genitive because it makes us think of the object. 

Of course a genitive often depends on a noun unconnected 
with a verb, and then the above distinction seems to fail. 
Practically what is called in English the possessive genitive 
fades imperceptibly into the subjective genitive, and may 
for all purposes be classified with it. 

79. SUBJECTIVE AND POSSESSIVE GENITIVE.— 
The genitive is used as in English when one noun is used 
with another to point out the doer of the action or the pos- 
sessor of the thing denoted by it. 

If the governing noun follow the genitive it has no article^ 
being sufficiently defined by the genitive.* 

a^^lr stami i)of ber ©fitter 0lelbe. (Sch.) 
/ tremble at the envy of the gods. 

<&ero'« unb 8eanbet'3 ^txytn. (Sch.) 
Serous amd Leander^s hearts, 

5tuti^ aBaHenjlelii ijl bet gortuna Jeinb. (Sch.) 
Wallenstein too is Fortune's child. 

The commoner plan in ordinary writing is to put the geni- 
tive after the noun on which it depends. In that case the 
genitive is always accompanied by an article or possessive 
adjective, except it be a proper name, when the usage varies^ 

5)ie luftige gefijeit bet rltterlid^en Jtdm^)fet. (Preytag.) 
The merry festival of knightly combatants. 



SDie )QjCiUn gtiebrld^'S. 
Frederic}^ s deeds. 



S)a8 t&eer beg XetteS. 
The army of Xerxes. 

but — @ine 9lebe Kkero'S or beS Kicero. 

An oration of Cicero, 

* Called by grammarians the Saxon (i.e. English) genitive^ 
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80. OBJECTIVE GENITIVE.— The objective genitive is 
used after verbal substantives derived from transitive verbs, 
and represents tbeir nearer object. 

Die fleine ®unfl Ifl mlt be8 grdgetn ®lMi 
SSerfunbcritt. (Scb.) 

The smaller favour is in my eyes an earnest of the greater fortune. 

i. e., 93erfunbet bag gro^erc ©liicf. 

2)le ©rjlel^uncj ber Jlinbet, 
7%e education of children. 

from man ergiel^et ble <Rinbet. 

Oba. 1. It will be obyious that the objeotiye genitiye must occur chiefly 
after nouns ending in ec or ung, or after the monosyllabic nouns £:om the 
roots of verbs. 

Oba, 2. Yerbal substantiyes deriyed from intransitiye yerbs cannot 
goyem an objectiye genitiye, nor can those derived from transitive yerbs 
which are followed bj another case besides the acousative, take an objec- 
tive genitive to represent that case. Hence, thinking of the sentence Itt 
tSitx^t \Tpotttt ted Strata, we might say ber @t}ott bed Steicben {the scoff which he 
utters), not ber ® pott beg %tmtn {scoff at the poor). Prepositions must be 
used, e. g. corresponding to bent ^ngctff lotbetflef en, SDiberftanb gegen ben 9ln griff 
(not bed ^ngriffd), &c. Again from einenSD'lann bed ^tebf!a^(d anflagen, we have 
bie ^nHage bed OJtanned, but not bie 9nf(age bed S)ieBfial^ld. 

81. GENITIVE OB Hott^ — There are several cases in which 
the preposition toon with a dative is used in preference to the 
subjective, possessive or objective genitive; they are as fol- 
lows : — 

(1.) Before names of towns and countries incapable of 
inflexion, and very frequently before such names even when 
they do admit of inflexion. Thus not only do we say ber 
Jtolo^ tjon 9ll^obug, bie )&age Joon $orl8, but also ble ©tra^en Jjoit 
SBien rather than ®ien$. This is especially the case in 
giving titles, like ber Jtdnig tjon SBoiern. 

Obs, This does not appljrto proper names of /?^rw»» incapable of in- 
flexion ; the genitive is in tiieir case indicated by the definite article. 

(2.) Before indeclinable numerals, as : — 

yiadj ajerlauf ijon jel^n Sal^ren, 
After the lapse of ten years. 

Obs. Even with jnjet, bret, it is more usual to say ^on jmet^ 
Jjon brei than jireler, breler. 

(3.) When the second noun has no article or adjective 
preceding it : — 
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S)a8 laute iDtS^nen ijon ®^llb unb ©^)eer. (Freytag.) 

The loud clash of shield and spear, 
compared with — 
Set 3ufammen{bfi ber ®ti^ilbnr uub bad Aer&ufti^ioolle 93reti^en leid^ter 

€))cere an entgegenge||altenen @d^Ubern. (Ibid.) 

and — 
Cin \ol6)tt 2»aflcnfam^f ^jl^antafllfd^ gefd^mfitf ter Jtdm^jfcr. (Ibid.) 

(4.) Sometimes when the second noun has a genitive de- 
pending upon it, to avoid the juxtaposition of two genitives: — 
S)ie ©efd^id^te t?on ber (SrBauung ber @tQ:t>t, 
The history of the hdlding of the Unvn. 

(5.) In cases where there would be ambiguity, as such 
would arise, for instance, if the painter, the possessor, and 
the subject of a picture were all described by the genitive. 
It is usual to put t^on before the name of the painter, author, 
etc., and to use the genitive in other cases. Thus : — 

(Sin SBilbni^ t)on Diirer, a likeness by Durer. 

(&in SBilbnif Durerd, a likeness ofDurer^ or in Durer^s possession, 

82. PAETITIVE GENITIVE.— In all languages a genitive 
or its equivalent is used to denote the whole from which a 
part is taken after (1) nouns of number, measure and quan- 
tity, (2) cardinal numerals, (3) comparatives and superlatives 
and ordinal numerals, (4) interrogative and indefinite pro- 
nouns, (5) (in many languages) adverbs of quantity. In 
German t?on with the dative is preferred to the simple geni- 
tive in most of these cases. 

Obs. There is one case in which t?on is nearly always used in 
modem prose, viz., when the partitive genitive is a pronoun. 

83. AFTEE NOUNS.— After nouns like 3:^eil, ^alfU, SKenge, 
&c,, a genitive is used : — 

JDie 3!eutonen ttjaren ein JB^eilbeS JKmBrer|>eere8. (Freytag.) 
The Teutons were a part of the Cimbrian army. 

@ine 5lnjal^l franjdflfd^er ©olbaten. (Archenholz.) 

A number of French soldiers. 

In many phrases with nouns of number, quantity, &c., the 
genitive termination of the governed noun, when unaccom- 
panied by an adjective, is lost, and the two nouns seem to 
be in apposition: — 

Sine Slafi^e Seln, a bottle of wine ; 
but — 6ine Slaf^e beS Bejien Seined; or ijom tefien SBeine. 
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84. AFTER CARDINALS.— If the noun depending on 
a cardinal numeral has no article or other qualifying word, 
t)on must be used in ordinary prose ; if it has, either \)on or a 
genitive. Very ofben t^on or unter with its dative is put early 
in the sentence. In poetry a genitive is very freely used. 

®eti^}i9 6id fte^engio bet 3uri!t(I6Iet6enben Ct(erga(en bem 9lat:^e eine 

aittfd^rift. (Sch.) 
Sixti/ or seventy of those who were left behind presented a petition to 

the council, 

(Ed f!nb jie^t Xaufenbe t?on <Rauf(euten )c. (Freytag.) 
There are now thousands of merchants. 

aJon 25,000 ^Itgettt tetteten fld^ nut 3,000 In eine alte ©urg. 

(Raunier.) 
Out of 25,000 pilgrims only 3,000 escaped to an old castle,, 

@8 ttjaren utifcr fe^jel^n. (Goe.) 
There were sixteen of us, 

2lHer guten 2)mfle f!nb brel. (Less.) 

Of all good things there are three, [A proverb.] 

85. AFTER ORDINALS, &c.— -After ordinals, comparatives 
and superlatives, it is, in prose, a matter of indifference 
whether the genitive proper or the dative with loon be used. 
Sometimes the dative with unter or aud is preferred. In poetry 
the genitive is preferred. 

S)le fcefien felncr «§elbcn, ble tagen In ©ad^fen tobt. (Simrock.) 
The best of his heroes lay dead in Saxony. 

Der ©rd^te meiner ©rofien \\x^t fl^ burd^ Seine '&anb gee^irt. (Sch.) 
Let the greatest of my grandees feel himself honoured by thy hand, 

S)er treuejie J?on meinen JJreunben. (Sch.) 
Hie most faithful of my friends, 

•Sugo war bem ©efd^Ied^te nad&ber erfie linter ben $llgern. (Raumer.) 
Hv^o was, by birth, the first of the pilgrims, 

86. AFTER PRONOUNS.— After interrogative and in- 
definite pronouns and adjectives, the form with )?on is almost 
exclusively used ; as: — 

68 jhebe ijon eud^ {eber um ble SBette, 
S)le Jtraft beS ©telnS in [elnem 9llng an 3:ag 
3u legen. (Lessing.) 

Let each ofy<m do his utmost to manifest the virtue of the jewel in 
his ring. 
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S^el^reren t?on ben $rdbi!anten n?urbe ber $rocefl gemaci^t, unb Sinige 
Jjon iijntn irurben fogat aufgcl&dngt. (Soh.) 

Several of the preachers were brought to trial, and some of them 
even hanged. 

87. AFTER ADVERBS OP QUANTITY.— The partitiye 
genitive is also occasionally used after adverbs of quantity 
like gcnug, wcnig, xat\jx : — 

©olltcn wir nid^t l^offcn^baj mc^t \A^ Siirjicn|»ert[(]^nf5nnfn? 

(Goe.) 
Should toe not hope that more of such princes may reign ^ 

^a^f Q3ater, genug fein bed gtaufamen @:|)teld ! 
Z«t there he an end of the cruel game, my father ! 

But it is much more usual to put genug, &c., in apposition 
to the noun it is connected with. 

01%. The adjective in ttxr 5lnbct« — toaS Sintered — ^ientanb Sntetd — cttood 
9'leued — m(^t0 SReued, is really an instance of the partitive genitive. It has, 
however, come to be treated as a case of apposition, and thus the regular 
construction is : — 

^qA fdnnte }u &sq<x% @(^d(t(|^em fidl^ten. (Soh.) 

That might lead to something dreadful. 

88. ELLIPTICAL AFTER VERB.— The partitive geni- 
tive, or the dative with ^on, is sometimes used after verbs : — 

©orgfam fcrad^te bie abutter M Haren ^errlid^en SBeincg. (Goe.) 
Carefidly the mother brought of the bright generous wine. 

®e6t un8 Joon eurem Del. (Luth. Bib.) 
Give us of your oil. 

89. GENITIVE OF MATERIAL OR QUALITY.— The 
material of which anything is made, or some attribute or 
qualiiy of it, are often treated as if they indicated its origin, 
and are consequently expressed by the genitive or by Sjon. 
Material is hardly ever expressed by the genitive proper ; 
quality may be expressed in either way, but the dative 
with Jjon preponderates in prose : — 

@in Wlann ebten ©inneS; or i)on eblem ©Inne, 
A man of noble mind. 

3a trir flnb eineS t&ergenS, eineS SluteS. (Sch.) 
Aye, we are of one heart, of one blood. 

3elgte ft^ t(H)fer unb m&d^tig unb gegemxjdrtigen ©eifleg. (Goe.) 
Showed herself brave and vigorous and of ready wit (presence 
ofmind). 
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(Sin Saijalier i)ott Sto)pf unb ^etg iji uteratt njiOfommen. (Goe.) 
A cavalier with brains and feeling is everywhere welcome, 

^an |>at mi^ ijot tin ©erid^t ijon 3K&nnern Joorgeforbett. (Sch.) 
/ have been cited bejore a court of men. 



din ©tral^I i)on •Sofnimg, 
-^ ^ay 0/ hope. 



din ©ijjiem ijon aiegeln, 
A system of rules. 



Obs, It should be remembered that the genitiye of quality or material,. 
&c., is only one way, and by no means the commonest, of expressing the idea. 
Adjectiyes and compound words are very frequently used for the purpose. 
Thus :— 

(Srtn Siifcff t>on (or au«) SRatmor, 

(fin maxmvKntt %\\^, 

QrinaRonnottifi!^, 

are all equally correct So again, we may say either ein Stttcibt i^ofev %xt, or eta 
Bodattiser itnabe. 

90. GENITIVE WITH VERBS AND ADJECTIVES.— A 
oonsiderable number of adjectives and verbs govern a geni- 
tive, though the tendency of modem prose writers is, whenever 
the reason for a genitive is not very obvious, to prefer the accu- 
sative, or to use a preposition. In poetry the genitive is re- 
tained in cases where it would be pedantic to use it in prose» 
The genitive in question may generally be traced to the 
notion either of participation or of separation, mental or 
physical 

91. PARTICIPATION.— Adjectives denoting participation 
in, or the reverse, and consequently those of knowledge, habitua* 
tion, guilt and their opposites, take a genitive : — 

Unb flnb ble Sbeln biefeS 8Bunbe« t^eil^aftlg. (Sch.) 
And are the nobles privy to this league, 

0lid^t be8 <S6fvovcM gewol^nt iji bUfe -Sanb. (Sch.) 
This hand is unused to the sword. 

S)u (ifi bit nur bed einen Xxltb^ imn^tf 
You are conscious only of the single impulse, 

Obs, 1. Notice with Utrnft the dative (like the Latin sibi eottacim) of 
the person who shares the knowled^. 

oist 2. 3:^eil nt^mtn takes an with a dative ; fii^ulbig takes a genitive of 
the penalty or the crime, hut an aoeusative of the thing owed — as er i^ mit 
S)an! fd^uttig, Uv idftotnn @fintt fi^uCbtg ; Utou^t generally keeps the genitive, 
but sometimes takes an accusative ; gtwol^nt is found most often with an, some- 
times with an accusative, but least frequently with a genitive ; the verb 
gekoo^nen with an or ^u ; funbtg has no construetioxi but the genitive. 
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IDu nal^me^ Z!fyt^ an mettutn ttefeti @d^merj. (Goe.) 
Ton sympathised in my deep sorrow, 

@it wetbrn fU^ enx mand^ nodf^ geiool^nen muffen. (Sch.) 
There is still much to whieh they will have to yet used, 

92. FULNESS, EMPTINESS.— Adjectives denoting ful- 
neas, emptiness, satiety, and verbs of wanting .-* — 

S)ie ©rbe Ijl iJoH ber ®utc beS J^mn. (Luth. Bib.) 
The earth is full of the goodness of the Lord, 

%(i), \^ Bin bed Xxtiim^ miibe, 

J las, I am weary of this sort of life, 

aSebiirft i^x mciner gut fcejilmmten 'XHjqX, (Sch.) 
If you need msfor a deed resolved, 

Wlxiitn \m 9legen ermangelten xxiix fogat bed SBafferd/ 
Even while it was raining we were short of water, 

Obs. 1. fScU is often used with von. If followed by a single noun without 
epithet, the genitive termination is dropped, as after nouns of measure, 
as, ein 8faf 'ooU SBetn. Lastly, an inflected form oodcr is used in the predicate, 
as: — 

S>xt Sanbfltaf t toax ooller @o&atni. (Tieck.) 
The high-road was full of soldiers. 

It should be noticed that only vollet is so used, not vofit, "OQliti, as one 
might have expected. It is probably a surviyal of the inflexion of the ad- 
jective used as predicate.* 

Obs, 2. Like wU, the adjeotives Blof, fret, leer, tebig, often take toon ; fart, 
led, mutr, ul6etbtuf|!g are often found with an accusative ; ret(^, arm, take attr— 

Jtetne ^eriobe i^ fo arm an (Si^arafteren. (Freytag.) 
No age is so poor in characters, 

^o^ bem, brr ftix von ®d^ulb unb ^t^t 
a3en}a]^tt bte finblid^ teine <SeeU. (Sch.) 
Eappy is Tie who keeps his soul, pure as an infanfs, free from blame and sin. 
See also $ 56. 

Obs, 3. Among verbs of wanting, ermangetn always takes the genitive, 
entBel^rcn, to do without, the accusative, at least in modem prose ; Braud^cn, 
Bebutfen, the genitive or accusative indifferently. The impersonal eS ^l^lt 
is accompanied by an. 

91n J{uf nl^ett toirb'S tvn^ wx6f ntc^t fe^ten. (Goe.) 
Nor will you lack boldness. 

93. EEMOVAL, SEPAEATION.— Some verbs and adjec- 
tives denoting removal or separation take a genitive, often in 
addition to an accusative. Under this bead may be included 
verbs like f!d^ weigern, fld^ trel^ren, f!d^ ertrel^ren, fd^onen {to keep 
one^s hands off, spare), jld^ fd^euen (to shrink from), and several 
reflexive compounds of ent. 

* S3oU is occasionally formed with a simple dative. 
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%u^ ber ©enu^ fci^elut eineS ^dU ber $oeflc entHeibet, welti^e ber 
S)eutfd^c fo Iei*t um felne Sreuben f^innt. (Freytag.) 

Even enjoyment seems stripped, of some of the poetry, with which the 
German is so ready to invest his pleasures, 

S)er @beljle Melbt niC^t ber Sejfeln frci, 
5^6 noblest remains not free from fetters, 

6inet gro^cn Sutd^t flnb xoix entlebigt. (8ch.) 
We are -relieved from a great anxiety. 

®ogat ber ©ultan fann ber Sufi flc3^ nld^t erroe^iren. (Wieland.) 
^z^^n the sultan cannot resist the temptation (abstain from the desire). 

D fd^one feln, mein SJater. (Wieland.) 
spare him, my father. 

gap fd^eu' [^ miC^ beS ©onberllngS. (Less. Nath.) 
/ almost shrink from the strange being. 

Obs. With many such verbs Joon may be used, with fl^ 
fd^euen and with other verbs of fearing Joor. 

9Son SeinbeSnotl^ flnb voir Befreit. (8ch.) 
We are delivered from fear of the foe. 

94. VEEBS, &o., OF FEELING.— Verbs and adjectives de- 
noting feelings such dispity, shame, pride, repentance, care, often 
take a genitive denoting the cause of the feeling. Many of 
these are reflective, others impersonal. The impersonals take 
also an accusative of the person who feels : — 

@ld^ beS aBebrfingten gu erfcarmen. 
To have pity on the oppressed. 

©eg rul^me ber 6Iut'ge X^xann fl* nlci^t. (Sch.) 
Let not the bloody tyrant boast of that. 

ffier erfreute flc]^ M SeJenS, 
S)er In felne Siefen Blltft ? (Sch.) 

Whoever would take pleasure in life, who gazes into its depths? 

3J?eln ebler Selbl^err, ben beg aBIuteS jammert. (Sch.) 
My noble captain, who grieves over the bloodshed. 

S)er aUitter, felneg fci^onen aBaffenflelbeS fro)^. (Freytag.) 
The knight, proud of his beautiful panoply. 



Dein nid^t gu a(^kn. (Goe.) 
Not to care for thee. 



0le^mt eud^ mciner an, 
Take pity, on me. 



JDie beg ^tltatS ^flegen, geniegen beS 5tttarg (Luth. Bib.) 
They which wait at the altar, are partakers of the altar. 
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Obs. In many of these cases, the genitive may be replaced 
by a preposition and its case ; f!ti^ freuen^* for instance, takes 
ubtt or auf ; fl^ etfreuen takes an with a dative; fl^ fd^dmen, 
ii6er; a^tetl an accusative or auf ; genie^enf often an accusative ; 
^flegen, to take care of, generally takes the accusative ; verbs of 
wondering prefer uBet. 

aBlc jiu|te ber $dW uUx bie neuen Storem ! (Goe.) 
How the populace stared at the new liveries / 

3c^ genie^e bie ®efe|e. (Sch.) 
I enjoy the benefit of the laws. 

95. EEMEMBEEING, DESIRING.— In some languages 
verbs meaning to lay hold of take a genitive, which is often 
considered to be an instance of the partitive genitive. In 
German the usage is confined to figurative g^rasping ; hence 
verbs of remembering (and its opposite, forgetting), desiring, 
striving after, expectation, presuming to, etc,, with adjectives of 
similar meaning take a genitive. 

Set bc8 3!obe0 clngebenf (memento mori), 
Be mindful of death. 

SSergi^sttiein^nid^t. — 3d^ benfe beln, 
Forget-me-not ; / think of thee. 

^njifl njerbe bein gebad^t, SBeflel^t cud^ beg ©ci^reiBene. (Goe.) 

Be thy memory for ever cherished. Be diligeTU in writing. 

(S)pxi^t, ireffen [oH man fld^ gu m(f) S)erfe|»en } f (Sch.) 
Say, what shall we expect of you ? 

Da [a^ eln Si^ann unb njartete ber fffil^re. (Sch.) 
There sat a man and waited for the ferry. 

'&at fld^ ber Sanbmann fold^et Vijai ijerwogen? (Sch.) 
Sas the countryman presumed to do such a deedf 

®elb iebe ©tunbe beS SBefel^te gewdrtlg. 
Expect the order at any hour. 

* fSflan ftctit fldji HUx ba« ®ef(^cl^ene ; am ®egeii»4rtigeii ; auf i>a« Jliinfttgc obec 
bagu. (Sanders.) 

t On the same page of Goethe's SKal^ttjcttoattttfc^aften one finds, — JDeS 
iiibtni gcntefien and tag frii]^ fo ^t^nixtfy getoflnft^te, enWt^ ft>at ertangtc (Stucf gu ge» 
ntef en, iUiistrating very well the principle that the genitive remains in w^- 
known phrases, while in less simple expressions the accusatiye is preferred. 

J @i(^ »erfel^en is also found with an accusative :— 

3(^ l^atte mir t^tt \>a ^tmmels Grtnjluta 'ottft^tn aU bic^. 
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Ohs. Verbs oi hoping, l^arren,l^offen,t»artctt, prefer auf withan 
accusative ; 6egel^ren often takes an accusative or na^ ; Begierig, 
and the impersonal e8 geluflet, nad^; benfeti,* f!d^ erlnnern, an ; Jjer* 
geffen an accusative. 

S)cr rol^e SBafalt l^offt auf bie tilbenbe '&anb. (8cb.) 
The rough basalt awaits the sculptor's hand. 

)^a^ mid^ 
9tn icne golbnen Sciten mld^ erlnnern ! (Sch.) 
Z^^ me recall to mind those golden days I 

96. ACCUSING, EEMINDINa.— Verbs of accusing, ac- 
quitting, condemning, reminding take a genitive of the crime, 
with an accusative of the person : — 

SBeld^er ©unbe jell^t i>i^ bein ©ettjtffen ? 
Of what sin does thy conscience accuse thee ? 
^af)mn, ermal^nen take on ; verbs of acquitting often take t)on. 

97. ADJECTIVES WITH GENITIVE.— Certain adjec- 
tives, either directly derived from transitive verbs, or 
-expressing the same idea as such verbs, take an objective 

genitive, like the nouns mentioned in § 80. Such are :— 

(1.) 9tttf!d^tig, Jjerlujiig, Qtvox% ^alffaft, funblg^f etc., from an* 
fcl^en, i[)erlieren, njtjfen, l^afcen, fcnnen, &c. 

(2.) aSurbig, unwfitbtg, and sometimes votxH). Also the verb 
tturblgen. 

(3.) Adjectives denoting power over, and hence verbs 
like flc]^ Bemati^tigen : — 

3^ Bin beg SBegS nici^t funblg. (Sch.) 
/ am not acquainted with the road, 
Unb al6 ber «§erte mein anfld^tlg tt?arb. (Sch.) 
And when the lord caught sight of me, 
SBie trurbet il^r ber SButgen mfid^tlg? (Sch.) 
How did you become masters of the castles f 
2)le Srangofen l^atten fld^ beS 3)^em8 ^tt^^ttt. (Archenholz.) 
The French had made sure of the sea, 

98. ADVEEBIAL EXPRESSIONS. — The genitive of 
nouns is used, either alone or with an adjective, to form 
adverbial expressions — 

* 2)«nfen an, or with genitive, to call to mind; tenfen auf, to excogitate; 
tenfen ocn, to have ideas ahout, — SBad benfen @ie von il^m ? 

f Some of these fall equally well under $ 91 ; adjectives denoting power 
over, under $ 95 ; vertuflig under $ 93. 9(n{l(^ttg often takes an accusatiye. 
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(1.) Of time when : — 
sfeorgeng, 5l6enb8, {ebenfatlg, 2tnfang3, much as we sometimes 
say " of a morning." 
(2.) Of manner: — 

Unglutflic^er SBeiff, unluckily. 
5)oc^ fc^netlen ©ci^rittS mupt i^x ooruBer cilen. (Sch.) 
But stoiftly must you hurry past. 
In the same way, forms like BlinblingS, ellenbl, iJergefcenS, 
]^5c^ftend, &c., may be accounted for. 
(3.) Of place:— 

6r fud^t il^n oSkx Drten, 
He seeks him everywhere. 
Many adverbs formed in a similar way are found in Eng- 
lish — elsef unawares, needs, once, twice, thrice, thence, whence 
(originally written ones, twies, thries, thennes, whennes,) Com- 
pare also the Scotch hlindlins, sidelins, (Latham.) 

99. NOUNS AS PEEPOSITIONS.— Cases of substantives 
which like the Latin ca'iisa, instar, have come to be used like 
prepositions, or rather, like adverbs with nouns depending 
on them, take a genitive. Such are fraffc, by virtue of; uvx... 
iDitlen, for the sake of; Bel^ufS, in behalf of, &c. 

100. aSSai^renb, &c.— Ungcac^tet, uuBefc^abet, wdl^renb are 
properly, of course, participles ; and consequently their con- 
struction with a genitive is probably an instance of the 
genitive absolute (or in the phrase bem ungead^tet of the dative 
absolute). Thus, nteined SBtberftanbed ungead^tet would mean, 
literally translated, my resistance being disregarded; wdl^renb beS 
$roceffe8, the lawsuit pending, pendente lite, Luther writes : — 

Ungeati^t, o6 SBefferung ober 2tergerung barauS folgt, 
i, e. It not being considered, whether the result is to make things 
better or worse. 

There are traces of the same usage in English : — 
Nathelesse, considered his distresse, 
Thus to him spake she of his jelousie, (Chaucer.) 

The usage being misunderstood, it is customary now to 
write considering instead of considered. 

Phrases with during ^ notwithstanding, &c., are similarly traced 
to an absolute case, probably, according to its Anglo-Saxon 
antecedents, the dative. See Adams' English Language, 
p. 178. 
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THE CASES WITH PREPOSITIONS. 

101. OEIGINAL MEANING.— Prepositions were origin- 
ally adverbs of place. Many of them are still used as such, 
both alone and as the prefixes of cojnpound verbs. Thus auf ! 
means up and be doing ! ©ie ©onne l^ aufgegangen, the sun t», 
gonfi up, risen. It has been mentioned, in speaking of the 
different cases, that they also, or at least the Dative and 
Accusative, once referred to locality. In some languages, 
in fact, the case-endings can be identified with words ex- 
pressing something to do with place. As might be expected, 
only the most general notions of the kind have been embodied 
in the permanent inflexions ; the more precise ideas are 
expressed by the adverbs of place which we call prepositions. 
In English we use nothing but prepositions, and do not 
inflect our nouns at all, except in the possessive ; we can 
easily imagine a language in which a simple noun (fire, for 
example) should have twenty or thirty different inflexions to 
express above the fire, beside the fire, from beside the fire, &c.,&q.* 
In many cultivated languages, especially in Greek, and to a 
less extent in Latin and German, a middle course is adopted. 
The Greek genitive, among other meanings, denotes from a 
place, the dative at, the accusative to. The word Tropa means 
beside, and may be connected with any one of the three cases. 
We thus obtain phrases meaning from beside ... , beside ... , 
to the side of ... , So again by using evt (up, upon) we have 
phrases meaning upon,,., to upon... . This contrivance of 
expressing the more indefinite relations of place by cases, the 
more precise by prepositions, seems to have suggested itself 
as the necessity for accurate description came to be felt. 
Modem Greek and the Komance languages have gone still 
further, and prepositions have nearly superseded cases ;f in 
German the middle course of the classical languages has 

* This is in fact the case in Basque and Greenlandic, and otiier less 
civilised languages. Farrar 1. c. 

t See Farrar, Greek Syntax, pp. 86, 87, who quotes from the biography of 
Augustus his habit of using prepositions in order to be more perspicuous. 
He would say, for instance, iinpendere in r^n, rather than m,as his contem- 
poraries. In Dutch, case-inflexions are being superseded by the use of van 
and aan. 

L 
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been adopted, and that language is consequently able to 
express with ease shades of meaning that require a circum- 
locution in English or French. 

102. METAPHOEIOAL.— From the local meanings of the 
cases and the prepositions a variety of metaphors have been 
drawn. It is scarcely poaaible to write a sentence in English 
^without using some such metaphors, and in German their use 
is almost equally frequent. It is generally easy to show 
how any such usage is derived from Sie first meaning of the 
preposition, but more difficult to say why that preposition 
should have been selected rather than any other. In English 
and German, verbs of the same origin and meaning often take 
different prepositions. In the following sections, the more 
easily explained metaphors are simply enumerated, the more 
difficult have often comments attached. 

103. PLACE OF PEEPOSITION AND CASE IN SEN- 
yENOE. — ^The question will be naturally asked — ^What place 
do cases with prepositions fill in a sentence ? After what has 
been said, that all the meanings expressed by prepositions 
could be rendered by case-endings, it is natural to look for 
an answer in the usage of the simple oblique cases. A pre- 
position and its case may then be used (1) to complete or 
define the meaning of a verb, or to play the part (2) of an 
adverb or adjective forming a distinct member of a sentence, 
or (3) of an attribute to a noun. Thus — 

(1.) I confide in you. 

(2.) He was in earnest; he spoke in jest. 

(3.) A dog in the manger. 

The use (3) is especially English ; it is pretty frequent in 
German, but avoided in Latin and French. 



PREPOSITIONS WITH DATIVE OB ACCUSATIVXr. 

104. GENEEAL. — ^The following prepositions are found 
with the dative or accusative, according to the meaning to be 
expressed. Generally speaking, with the dative, they answer 
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the question where ?, with the accusative, the question 
whither ? 

an, auf, l^inter, in, neBen, fiBet; unter, ijor, jnjif^n. 

105. 9Itt denotes contact with the surface (not generalljr 
the upper surface) ; and answers to English on, when not 
synonymous with upon. The opposite to it is aB, now used 
only as adverb or prefix. 

It is most carefully to be distinguished &om auf. The fol- 
lowing are its chief uses : — 

(1.) Of place. — A picture is said to hang an ber SBanb; on or 
against the wall ; a ring is worn am Singer, a town stands am 
W)txn (a ship floats auf bem Sll^ein), because in each case there 
is contact, but not with the upper surface. , Again with the 
accusative : bag SBaffer reld^te il^m BiS an ben SKunb, the water 
reached up to his mouth, 

(2.) Metaphors closely connected with juxtaposition. Sel^rer 
an einem ©ijmnaflum, teacher at a public school ; ©iener am SBorte, 
preacher of the Word, the Gospel ; bie €leil^e ifi an mx, it is my 
tarn; eS Ilegl an mxXf it rests with me; an SemanbS ©tette, in 
some one*s place ; am SeBen, in life, alive ; axn ^obe, at deaths door. 
When a word is repeated, an is used to express closeness 
or rapid succession : 9Bo SBan! an 93an! gebranget fl^n ber ©ried^en 
SSoIfer ttjartenb ba, bench after bench ; 5^feiler an Spfeiler jetBrac^, 
buttress after buttress gave way. Notice the idiom eS ifl an bem, 
ba^ er ... , he is on the point of. With accusative we have: an 
ben %a% fommen, to come to light; eS gel^t an bi(^, they are at you 
{attaching you) ; tx greift mir an bie 6^re, he assails my honour; 
fd^reiBeu an 6inen, to write to; ein 93rief an mid^, a letter to me, 

(3.) Of time. — ^With a dative, equivalent to on : am er jien 3uK; 
on the first of July ; am folgenben %a^i, on the next day. With 
accusative only with BiS : Big an ben SKorgen tangen, to dance till 
morning. 

(4.) To denote the point of contact, when anything is touched 
or grasped, in English by : am<RIeibe l^alten/to hold by the cloak. 
Hence applied very frequently to intellectual grasping, as : 
ben 9Baum an feinen jfru(]^ten erfennen, to know the tree by its fruits; 
x^ l^ore am ©eldute, bap l^eute ©onntag iji, / hear by the hells that 
tO'day is Sunday, 

l2 
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(o.) With verbs denoting thought, feeling, or any sort of 
activity, to denote that to which the thought, &c., attaches 
itself, and hence its cause. In this use the dative with an 
has to a great extent superseded the simple genitive. Thus 
leiben an, suffer from (a malady); jietbeu an, die of; jttjcifcin an, 
doubt about; fl^ freucn an, Sufi ^cAtn an, take pleasure in; altern 
an, grow old in contemplating ; ^ rd(]^en an, to he revenged on. 
Somewhat similar are phrases like i(^ l^aBe an btr etnen red^ten 
jjtcunb, / have a true friend in you.* With a few verbs : glauBen, 
believe; benfen, think; ennnctn, remind; gett)51^nen, accustom, 
where the idea of turning the thought towards predominates, 
an takes an accusative. 

(6.) In respect of with adjectives like arm, rcld^, dl^nli^, jiarf, 
iung, ^ud^rtar, ufierlegen, &c., nouns like SKangel, UeBerflu^, and 
verbs of resemblance, gain, loss, want, &c., especially the im- 
personals c3 fcl^It, c3 gcfiric^t. Thus— 9ttm am SBeutel, franf avx 
«&erjen, poor in purse, sick at heart. 3Ba8 cr aw ©elb gcwinnt, ijer* 
liert er an ^l^rc, what he gains in money, he loses in honour. @8 
fel^It nic^t an Jtul^nl^elt, there is no lack of boldness. Notice 
on fl(]^, an unb fur fi^, in itself of itself gniolf an ber 2a% 
twelve in number, 

(7.) With numerals, an (with ace.) means about ; an bie jel^n 
^altx, about ten dollars. 

(8.) For the use of an to form the superlative, see Syntax § 30, 
Accidence § 128. 

106. 9lltf, with dative upon, in contact with the upper 
surface of; with accusative to upon, on to. Cognate with 
English up ; as prefix and adverb used in that sense. 

(1.) Of place. — 9luf bem 53oben liegen, to lie on the ground; auf 
einem $ferbe flfecn^ to sit on horseback; auf eincm 5u^ jiel^en, 
to stand on one foot, &c. ; auf ben 3!lfd^ jletten, legcn, &c., exactly 
like the English upon. It is further used when we should 
prefer in or at — (a) auf bem @c^lo§, auf bcr Jtanjel, auf ber 
@tuBe,t &c., where the idea is up at ; (/3) auf bem SD'^arf t, ouf 

* Notice the difference between x^ l^aBe txtl an i^n ttcrtorcn, I lost a great 
deal to him (at cards, &c.), and \(fy "^aU tiel an il^m tcrlorcn, I feel his loss 
deeply. 

t Especially in speaking of the women's apartments up -stairs in older 
German. 
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bem Sanbe, auf bem ffelbe,* a«f fehtem ®ut, &c., feln, auf bem 
®^Io^))Ia| ivol^nen, where the notion is of being in an open 
space. Hence auf ber SBdrfe, ouf ber Slealfd^ule, auf bem ©l^mna* 
fluut, auf bem Qtat^an^f auf ber jpojl, auf ber ©tra^e (m the open 
street), because these are public establishments, accessible to 
all. But directly the notion of enclosing or of privacy appears, 
in must be used, as in felnem »&aufe, Im SBalbe, In ber Stabt, eln 
«@aud in unferer @tra$e. Sometimes both prepositions are used 
with the same noun, with a slight difference of meaning; thus 
in ber Sci^ule, opposed to ju §aufe, at home; auf ber ®(^ule, 
opposed to im f<)fitern SeBen. With the accusative the same 
principles apply : auf ben STOarft, auf ble $o|l, auf ben Stix^ifof 
(but in bie Stixd^t) gel^en. Notice ein Jllnb auf bem 2lnn, einen 
Jlorfi an tem %xm tragen. 

(2.) Simple metaphors. — 9tuf ber 9leife, auf ber 3agb feln, to be 
on a journey, hunting ; aufeiner«§oc^geit;einem SBafl fein, to be at a 
wedding, a ball /f auf elne «§o^gelt, einen SBatt einlaben; auf frlfci^er 
X^ai txtap)pm, to catch in the act; auf felner «§ut feln, to be on one^s 
guard; auf ber ©telle, on the spot; er iji auf melner Seite, he is on 
my side, my partizan (but er gel^t an melner Selte, he walks by my 
side) ;t auf ber @elge f))lelen, to play on the fiddle; auf einen Io8« 
gel^en, to rush upon, attack ; voai ^at ba^ auf jld^ ? what does that 
involve ? 

Notice especially : %% f ommt auf mld^ an, it depends upon me ; 
ed fommt barauf an, gu n^lffen..., it is most important to know,^ 

(3.) Of time, with accusative only — (a) of duration, generally 
into the future : auf brel 3al^re mietl^en, to rent for three years; 
auf ewlg, for ever, (fl) of a future time, for which an appoint- 
ment is made: auf ben n&d^jien Sanbtag ijerwelfen, <o adjourn to the 
next diet ; and especially where exactness is thought of : @ei 

* (Srt ifl auf'0 9elb, &o.,is common; supply gegangen. So, er muf auf 8 Sanb. 

I It must be remembered that barauf, toorauf are not used in all cases where 
auf is used with the nouns which ba, »o represent. Thus — (Srt wiv auf bet 
fRtalf^uU, unb i(^ tarn au(^ bal^in. SBit gel^en auf ben a3aQ ; mein Steunb toitb auify 
ba (orbott) fein. SDetben <&te nic^t auti^ i^ingel^en? (Sanders.) 

"l Notice this difference : in the one case my tide is looked upon almost as 
a place, like ber SDlatft, bet f8a% in the other it is instance of simple 
contact. 

% The idea is that matters come to a crisis at me, at that point, and so 
everything depends upon me, upon that. 
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auf bie ®tunbe ba ! he there to the minute / auf ben ®(^Iag {ommen, 
to arrive as the clock strikes* (y) Sometimes less rigorously, 
auf ben ^6enb; meaning little more than in the evening. 

(4.) Immediate succession (close upon or vulgarly on the top 
of) also with accusative — may often be translated at, 

2tuf Slut'ge ®c^Iod6ten folgt ©efang unb 3:ang. (Sch.) 
On bloody battles follows song and dance. 

S)eir 93aum fdttt nic^t auf ben erjien «6ieB. 
The tree falls not at the first stroke. 

So ©d^Iag ouf ©c^Iag; SKann auf 3^ann, where rapid succession 
is the prominent idea ; in similar phrases with an closeness is 
rather thought of. ?tuf einmal, at once, directly^ comes under 
this head. 

(5.) The most fertile source of metaphors in connection with 
auf is its use with an accusative case to denote the direction 
of one's activity on to or up to something. This applies first 
to simple extension, as auf or 618 auf elnen gewiffen $unft; up to 
a certain point, and then to its employment with verbs and 
adjectives, denoting aim, preparation^ expectation, reliance, in' 
flttence, &c., directly or indirectly. Some of the most obvious 
of such verbs and adjectives are txa(i)tm, jielen, aim; l^offen, 
hope; a^tm, give heed ; ©influp u6en, exercise influence; ted^nen, 
f!4 iJerlaflen, rely, gefa^t, sjotBereltet, prepared. 

®o Unn i^ auf «§etjog 2lI6a'8 S^ufl^if ^^^^ Berufen. (Sch.) 
Then I can appeal to the Duke of Alva's evidence. 

3c^ Bin ein'0lart auf eig'ne «§anb. (Goe.) 
lam a fool on my own responsibility. 

©er ©efangene tji ftolg auf feine Unf(]^ulb. (Goe.) 
The prisoner is confident of his innocence. 

@^on we^te 3^eifter Urion 
?tuf biefen SBratcn feinen ^aijtt. (Burger.) 
Already old What's-his-name* was whetting his teeth for this 
morsel. 

63 ift nun einmal meine Stnflc^t, unb barauf leBe unb jierte x^. 
Ifs just my way of looking at things, and in that faith I will 
live and die, 

* ».?., the devil. 
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Among illustrations of this use of auf may be noticed auf 
^n 5lob jl^en, to he in prison awaiting death; auf S^tijium taufen, 
to baptize in the name of Christ; auf bad Sijangelium jierBen, to die 
in the faith of the Gospel; auf SBiebetfel^en, au revoir; auf JEob 
unb SeBen t&mpftn, to be engaged in a life or death struggle: auf 
felne ctgene aJerantiroirtlic^felt, on one^s own responsibility. 3)enfen 
auf; to devise, excogitate^ differs from benfen with an or a genitive, 
to bear in mind, 

(6.) 5tuf with an accusative, forms adverbial expressions of 
manner with 2ttt, SBeife, as well as with the neuter of the 
superlative (Aco. § 128), auf unfere 9Beife, in our way ; auf 
©liasjenart, like a slave. Notice also auf 2)eutfd^, auf flut(e8) 
©rled^lfd^, in Oermany in good Greek. In the case of SBcg, auf 
takes the dative ; auf biefem SBege, in this way. 

107. ^inter^ behind. 

(1.) Of place.— Der «§unb Ilegt l^lnter ber S^ure, le^t fici^ l^inter 
bie Jl^fire. 

(2.) Simple metaphors. — 93ter2Bod^en Winter einanber, consecu- 
tively ; l^lnter eine ©ad^e fommen, to make out ; l^inter bag ISid^t 
ful^ren, to deceive. 

(3.) From behind may be rendered by l^inter l^erijor, \)n* 

auf, &c. 

Det SKonb glng l^lnter elnem 93orge6irge l^erauf. (Goe.) 
The moon rose from behind a promontory. 

When l^er alone follows, the meaning is close behind, as 
rcxx waren |inter bem 5^ Inbe l^er, we were at the enemy^s heels. 

108. ^1t, in with dative, into with accusative. 

(1.) Of place. — 3m Stinmeir flfeen, lefen, ac. ac; In bie ©tabt 
f ommeU; in ben SIup wcrfen, in bie 6rbe ijergrafien, im {Jreien, in the 
open air, &c. 

3n cannot be used of a single point of space ; to translate 
for instance : — '' One circle cannot cut another in more than 
two points." 

There is one exception to the strict rule of the accusative heing used when 
in means into, viz. with the verbs anfommen, eintreffen, it is correct to say : 
tec Bfucjl ifl in bet 9lejlbcnj angcfommen, eingetroffen. 3n is more freely used than 
in English before the names of towns, as tie ^etet^fit^ie in 9lom, St, Peter's at 
Some. 
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(2.) Simple metaphors — Just as in Englisli, surrounding cir* 
eumstancee are treated like a place, and we find in ©efal^r fein, 
to be in danger; in ffloif) Qtxatf)tn, to fall into distress ; fl^ in atteS 
finben, fitgcn, to adapt oneself to all circumstances ; in ^rfuHung 
gel^en, to be fulfilled. Hence after words denoting change, &c., 
SBaffcr in SBein ijetwanbeln, to change water into wine; in ©tfitfe 
gert^eilen, to divide into pieces; in'S JDeutfd^e CiBerfe^cn, to translate 
into German, 

®ie sjerfleibcten jl^ in «6elben beSfogenl^aftenJtonig 9(ttu8. 
Thet/ disguised themselves as (into J heroes of King Arthur's court, 

6rifl im SBegriffe gu fprec^en, he is just beginning to speak (in act 
to speak), 

(3.) Of time — generally like the English, to mean at some 
time or other within a period — as im 3a^re 1879. 

SBer imSommer nitbt mag fd^neiben, 
2^up im SBinter »6unger leibeii. 
Whoso in summer will not reap, 
In wintertime a fast must keep. 

In negative sentences it cannot be rendered by in in 
English : — 

3^ l^a6c il^n in btei Sol^ten nic^t gefcl^en. 
/ have not seen him for the last three years, at no time in the last 

three years,* 

In speaking of future time, in is used as in English — in 
jnjei ©tunben reife id^ a6, / start in two hours. 

With accusative — tx gel^t \xC^ jel^nte 3ol^r, he is entering his 
tenth year; 6i8 tief in bie SRad&t, till late at night; in ben ^ag l^inein 
lc6cn, to take no thought for the morrow, 

(4.) 3n is often used very much as, an (§ 105) to mean in 
respect of with verbs like tcctteifetn; to vie; fl^i imn, to be 
mistaken; and adjectives like erfal^ren, experienced; fil^nlic!^, 
similar, geuBt, practised, &c. A little reflection will offcen show 
which metaphor is more appropriate, and therefore which 
preposition is to be used ; thus experience or practice takes 
you, as it were, inside a thing, and therefore it is right to 

* So the Latin use of in is more extensive than the English : — In panels 
diebus, quihus haec acta sunt, Chrysis moritur {Ter,), Within the few 
days in which these transactions fell, i.e, a few days after these tranaactions. 
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Bay erfal^ren in, geu6t irt ; while a person who is rich or superior 
in anything, is only, so to speak^ brought into contact with it, 
and so on must be used with rel^, liBerlegen. See, however, 
the table in the Appendix. 

(5.) 3n is also used to denote the form or manner f looked 
upon as a set of circumstances among which the action or 
thing spoken of finds a place. This occurs after verbs and 
in the formation of compound adverbs ; in SBilbern reben ; In 
feinem 0lamen l^anbeln; im Qxn% in bcr %f)at, im ^bd^^tn @rabe jc. 
The English t» is used in exactly the same way. 

(6.) With accusative, to express direction of measurement, 
as — 2^^n jfu^ in bie «§6^e, in'8 ©eijierte, i.e. extended into height, 
into squareness. We say ten feet in height, square, &c. The 
dative is also used in this way : — jel^n jfuf in ber »&o^e. 

109. yiebtn (properly in efien, on a level with) expresses 
nearness without contact ; as contrasted with (ei, it expresses 
at or to the side of (not before or behind), while 6ei denotes 
nearness generally. 

(1.) Of place. — 6r jl^t, njofint, gefit jc, neBen mir, fe|t fld^ nefcen 
mi^ ^c. 

(2.) Simple metaphors. — 3le6en ber SBal^r^eit ^oxUi^^Un,tob9 
beside the mark. Also often in the sense of besides, in addition to, 
as — 

J)u fotljl feine anberen ®5tteir nefcen mir l^aBen. 
Thou shalt have no other gods beside me, 

Obs. As a prefix to nouns, it conveys an idea of inferioiity 
as well as addition, as 0le6enfa|, subordinate sentence ; 9leBen« 
fonne, parhelion, mock sun. But 9le6enmenfd^, fellow-man. 

110. VlthtV, over or above, not denoting contact like auf« 
except when the notion of spreading over so as to cover 
comes in. It is used : — 

(1.) Of place— 

With dative, denoting either — 

(a) rest above, as fiUx Ux ^im l^finflt ein ® emfilbe, a picture 
is hanging over the door ; 

(j3) less frequently rest on the other side of (&t wol^nt iiBer 
ber ©renjc, he lives on the other side of the frontier. 
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Witli accusative, denoting — 

(a) motion to a place above, *@dnge bad ©entdlbe \xUx bie 
"Xi^hxtf hang the picture over the door ; 

(j3) motion over anything so as to cross it. Ueber eiitcn 
•®xaim fpringen, to jump over a ditch. This accusative is used 
even wlien the verb of motion is omitted, and can be easily 
supplied, ^x iji fd^on uBer bie SSrutfe, he is already over the 
Iridge (supply mentally gegangen). 6r ifi fd^on vAtx aUc Serge, 
he is far away by this time. Notice nac^ ^JetetSBurg u6er «§am6urg 
reifen, tna Hamburg. 

(y) motion so as to cover. 3)eir Sluf ergo^ fic^ u6er bie ©Bene, 
the river spread over the plain ; ein ^u^ u6«r belt S^ifci^ breiten, to 
lay a cloth over the table. 

It is important to distinguish the use of the cases. Thus 
ein aJogel fliegt u6er bem »&aufe, is flying above the house, but not so 
as to pass from one side to the other^ but iiUx bad t&aud 
would mean that it crossed the house in its flight. So again 
compare: — 

Der SBerg tagt ixbtx bie ffiolfen em^or, rises above the clouds, 
with — 
©er SBerg ragt iiUx ben ffiolfen f)n^f>x, stands out above the clouds. 

(2.) Of time, denoting duration, with an accusative: — 

Uefcer 0lac^t Bleificn, to stay over the night, &c. In this sense 
.generally after its noun : — 

3^ iijerbe ben ©ommer uUx f)kx BleiBen. 
/ will stay here over the summer. 

More frequently to denote at the end of, after a certain 
time : — l^eute hUx ac^t XaQt, this day week ; n?enn ici^ uBer'd 3al^r 
Ie6e, if Hive over the year. 

(3.) Simple metaphors. — ©tttjod u6er fi(]^ ne^men, to take upon 
oneself; bad gel^t uBer meinen QSerjianb, that passes my comprehen- 
sion ; uBer bie ©c^nur l^auen, to overstep due limits ; u6eir atte SBe* 
fc^reibung ((^on, beautiful beyond description; vAtx bie ®e(itl^r, 
beyond what is due (ace. because previous motion is thought of), 
uBer ber 5(rbeit liegen, to stick to one*s work, Mer feinen SBuc^etn 
liegen, to pore over one^s boohs ; Ii6er einem SSu^e cinf(]^lafen, to go 
to sleep over a booh ; u6er bie ^linge f<)ringen laffen, to put to the 
sword; uBer'd Dl§r l^auen, to cheat, take in. 
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(4.) From phrases like those last quoted, we easily pass to 
the idea of during, while occupied withy as uBer ber Sfeal^Ijeit 
f^reci^en; to talk at dinner'timey especially with verbs meaning 
toforgety to neglect, &c. : — 

Dag jlifle ®c^Io§ ju «§abamar trarb u6er blcfen «§ertlic^felten gang 

ijergcffett. (Eiehl.) 
These grand doings quite drove the quiet country-hotise at Hadania/r 

out of his head, 

(5.) The commonest metaphorical use of uBer is with an 
accusative after verbs, &c., denoting ^^o^ure, vexationj astomsh" 
ment and other emotions, as well as after verbs of speaking 
and thinking* The idea is that of making one's thoughts 
or emotions pass over the object which excites them. It will 
be remembered that many similar verbs take an, from rather 
a different point of view. Perhaps it may be said that the 
use of uBer is the more general, that of an being limited to 
cases where it has become idiomatic. 

«&ernac^ mupt' i^ la^m ii6er ben l^oljgefc^nittenen @gmont. (Goe.) 
After this I could not help laughing at the wooden model of 
Egmont, 

3(3^ erfd^rctfe uBer eure Unsjerfc^dmtl^cii. (Gtoe.) 
/ am astounded at your impudence. 

©aS a^ltlciben, weldfecS baS ©eWrei nbtx !or))ernc^e ©d^merjen l^crijot:* 

Bringen fotlte. (Lessing.) 
The sympathy which the cries of (lit. abouty over) physical agony 

were intended to produce. 

Note the elliptical use in the titles of books (Latin de) : — 
Saoloon, ober uBer ble ©rengen ber SKalerei unb l^oefle. 

In connexion with this meaning it is important to distin- 
guish the dative or accusative, as bie ©afle :t}IauDerten uBer bem 
^ffen, <yver their dinner, at dinner, but (iBer bag ©ffen, about the 
dinner. Again bie diauUx gerietl^en in ©treit u6eir ber 5]^ellung 
bed SflauBed, while dividing the spoil, but uBer bie ^^eilung bed 
9lau6ed^ about the division of the spoil. 



* We have already seen the diflference hetween benfen an and benten auf. 
^enfen uUt means to have such and such an opinion of a person^ and does not 
express, like the other phrases, merely a single act of thought. 
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(6.) To denote 9na«^^ or superiority , u(er takes an accusa- 
tive: — 

2)ie Sonne njirb ixhtx bie ffiolfen «§err. 
The sun gets the better of the clovds, 

Unpreltig muffcn fld^ bie ©efefee ft6er bie ffliffcnfd^aft feme ©etwalt 

anmafen. (Leasing.) 
Undoubtedly law must not arrogate to itself any authority over 
science, 

5)er Sungcir ifl nid^t u6er feinen aWeifler. 
The disciple is not above his master. 

So ber Stuffel^er n6er bie 2tr6citer, &c. 

(7.) UeBer with accusative also means upon, after, in the 
sense of one thing heaped upon another, on the top of, as 
9lu8na]^men iiSer 2tu3na]§men, exceptions upon exceptions; «§loB 
Befam cine traurige SBotfci^aft fiber bie anbere, Job received the news 
of disaster after disaster. 

111. Uttter is used in the senses both of under and among, 
with both cases. 

(a) Meaning under, 

(1.) Of place — unter einem SBaume jl|en, to sit under a tree ; 
unter einen 93aum jlc^ fe|en, to sit doum under a tree ; er taud^te 
unter bo8 SBaffer, he dived under water. 

Notice unter bem ^if(]^e i)tx^ox,from under the table; er f)ai mir 
baS SBctttuci^ unter bem £ei6e n?eggejogen, he drew the sheet from 
under me, 

(^.) Simple metaphors, especially under the authority of, or 
under the disguise q/^— unter bem Soc^e eineS ^Jjrannen, under the 
yoke of a tyrant; unter ber fiarije ber Sreunbfci^aft, under the mask 
of friendship; unter bem ©iegel ber QSerfd^wiegenl^eit, under seal of 
secrecy ; unter ber ^^anb, underhand, secretly ; but 5lr6eit unter 
•Sdnben l^afien, to have work in hand; unter Sjier Stugen, tete-a-tete; 
j!c]^ unter ben @d>u^ ber ®efe|e Begefien, to put oneself under protect 
tion of the laws ; unter biefer SBebingung, on this condition, 

(3.) Meaning below, less than — ein Jlinb unter gel^n Sal^ren, 
a child imder ten; bad ift unter aller <Rritif, that is beneath 
criticism. 
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(/3) Meaning among, and to be distinguished firom gtrifd^en, 
wlucli, as its derivation shows, refers to two things, and is 
translated between, Unter, however, may be used for girifd^en, 
but not girifd^en for unter. 

(1.) Of place— unter ben 3wW<»wern jlfecn, to sit among the 
spectators; fl^ unter ble Z&n^tv einf^Iel(!!^en, to creep in among the 
dancers; unter {Rdufier geratl^en, to fall among thieves; eS ifl 
SBaffer unter bem SBeine, there is water in the ivine; and passing 
easily to simple metaphors — ^unter jheltenben 5^arteien jjrlebeu 
jiiften, to make peace among contending parties, &c. Notice the 
tendency to the accusative where possible — er gel^ort unter bic 
wenigen 3fled^tf(]^affenen, he is one of the few righteous ; i^ redone 
il^n unter meine jjreunbe, / count him as one of my friends. 

(2.) Of accompanying circumstances, with dative, as 
unter ber ^Jrebigt, during the sermon ; unter i?ielen 3!l^rdnen, with 
many tears. 

Ohs, In unterbeffen, meanwhile, untertt?eg8, on the way, it seems 
as if unter sometimes took a genitive. More probably these 
are adverbial forms. 

112. fOor* — ^This word and fur were originally identical, 
and had a local meaning, and of course others derived from it. 
About the sixteenth century a distinction began to be made, 
and t>ox retains that part of the common signification which 
relates to place and time ; fur is limited to certain derived 
senses. 

(1.) Of place — in front of, with dative ; to the front of, with 
accusative. 3!aittefer ritt i)ox ben •&ergog, before the duke, into the 
duke's presence, but ijor bem ^ict, at the head of the army; ^ferlen 
^or ble Sam n?erfen, to cast pearls before swine. 

(2.) Of time— 

(a) i)or jleBen U^r auf^el^en, to rise before seven o'clock; jjor 
SRorgen fann er nl(3^t ^ler fetn, he cannot be here before morning; 
eg gefti^al^ t)or beiner @e6urt, it happened before you were born; 
sjor bem, formerly. In these instances Jjor stands before a 
word denoting a point of time. 

(/3) With words denoting a space of time it is rendered 
ago, as baS gefd^al^ ijor a^t ^agen, Jjor Jlurgem, a week ago, a short 
time ago. These expressions mean literally before (the last) 
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week, {the last) short time. Distinguish carefolly from feit a^t 
^(^tn, far the last week. Notice with a genitiYe teimiiiation 
9or %\ttx^, a long while ago. 

(3.) Simple metaphors, as in Hie presence of, in preference to. 
SJor ©eriti^t (dat.) erfid^eineit; to appear before the court; loot 
©eri^t (ace.) fotbern, to summon before the court; !ooir Stitftr 
lifgrn, to lie at anchor; !oor ®ott unb ber SBelt jirafSar, g%UUy 
in the sight of God and the world; bad i^ mir )7or i^ielen anbem 
S)tngen lieb, dear above many other things; Soot ben ^)>f ^cn, 
f(^Idgett, bewilder, insult;* Jjor flc^ (ace.) ^in ^pndim, to talk to 
oneself (whence )?or fl(^ ^in, morose, taciturn) ; bad gel^t ))or f{(^, 
tA^ » going on. 

(4.) As a person who runs away from another is before his 
pursuer, \)ox einem fliel^n, ba)?onIaufen is a natural expression. 
The metaphor is transferred to cases of shrinking from, fear, 
and the lie ; erfc^rccf en, einen Stfifti^u l^afien ijor einer <Sa(f)t, to be 
frightened, horrified at; ijor einem etwag JjerBergen, to hide from; 
bad »&erj Sjerf(]^Ue^en vox, to shut one^s heart against; einen Jjor ber 
©efal^r warnen, to warn of danger. 

(5.) Like the Latin prae, ^m often denotes cause; especially 
in negative sentences the hindering cause: — 

(Sx flel^t ben SBatb J)or tauter SSdumen nl^tf 
He cannot see the wood for trees. 

(Sx ifl Jjor Siebe han! gewotben. 
-ffg 15 sick for love. 

°^^^ (&x ^at flci^ an^ SieSe fur fie aufgeo<)fert. 

Me sacrificed himself for love of her. 

The last two examples show the kind of cause denoted by 
Joor, a cause, namely, in the presence of which we are passive. If 
a motive to action be spoken of, au3 must be used. Hence we 
have phrases with t)or, like \)ox Steube fprlngen, to jump for joy ; 
jjor ^^unger flerSen, to die of hunger; tx fann i?or &a(i)tn nid^t }u 
SBorte f ommen, he cannot speak for laughing. It should be 
observed that after t)or and and in this sense the article is 
omitted. 

* Properly strike at the face, 

t A proverb, meaning that a person cannot take a general yiew of a 
subject because be is too much absorbed in the details. 
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113. 3^^f^^^/ between, see remarks on unter: — {{e fl^t 
gwifd^en mix unb meinem SSruber; fefet fi(3^ gwifd^en mid^ unb meincn 
©ruber. 

Of time — eg gefd^al^ jwifd^en SBeH^na^ten unb Dflern, between 
Chmtmas and faster. 

Simple metaphors — ©treit; S?rieben, Unterfd^teb gn)if(3^en^ 
qiiarrelf peace, difference between. 
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114. 3[uS; out ofy opposite of in, into^ denotes motion out 
of an enclosed space. SJon, which most nearly resembles 
it in meanings is opposed to ^'^ or auf. 

(1.) Of place— aug bent SBaffer fieigen, auS bent SBalb; bent 
©arten, bent SSette k. fontmen, because we say int SBaffer f^wlm* 
men, int SSette )c. fein. But Jjont X\\^t auffiel^en, Joom $ferbt 
fleigen k., because we say ant %\\^t, auf bem ^Jferbe fl|en. Again, 
as we say na^ $ariS gel^en, we say ijon $ari0 fomnten, unless we 
specially mean out of Paris^ from within the walls of Paris. 

(2.) Simple metaphors — aug bent @lfa|i geBiirtig (but Joon 
@tra^6urg) ; ein SWard^en au8 alten 3^iten, a tale of olden times ; 
aug bent ©d^Iummer tt?ecfen, to wake out of sleep; auS ijottent ^oX\t 
fiJ^reieVt, to scream loith all one^s might ; aw^ einer ^ranfl^eit ^r&ftr 
fantmeln, to gather strength after sickness, 

(3.) Of material — with or without verbs of forming, but 
more generally with : — 

©ie fform, auS Sel^nt geirannt. (Sch.) 
The mould, fire-hardened out of clay, 

SSon in a similar sense reminds us less strongly of the pro- 
cess of manufacture. It means merely derived from in a 
general way. But au8 gives us the picturesque idea of a 
statue, for example, being in the marble, before it is brought 
out by the artist. Notice n:ag iwirb aug bir ttjerben ? what will 
become of you? (lit. be made out of you), 

(4.) As in is used after verbs of changing, to express the 
new state, so auS may be used to denote the original con- 
dition : — 

5lu3 Sreunben fonnen Seinbe wevben. 

Friends may turn to foes. 
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• 

(5.) Of the motive of an action, in whicli sense it must be 
distinguished from ioor, see § 112 ; aud Utit, an^ SD'^angel an ®elb 
ctttjaS tf)un,for love,for tcant ofmonei/. We use out of in the 
same sense. 

(6.) Instead of the partitive genitive ; but Jo on or unter is 
generally preferred in modern German. See § 83. 

115. SCuffet/ outside, out of (old English without), denoting 
rest. It is opposed to in with a dative, as au@ generally is 
to in with an accusative. 

* (1.) Of place— auper ben 9^auern, outside the walls; aufier bcm 
Sager, without the camp (Bib.). In this literal sense au^crl^alB 
is now more usually employed. 

(2.) Simple metaphors — ber StxanU ifl aufcr ©efal^r, out of 
danger; auper ©tanbe [ein, to he unable ; au^er ^xaqt,* S^eifel k. 
fc|en JC, to put beyond dispute, doubt; auficr ber SHeil^, out of turn ; 
awf er 5ltl^em, out of breath ; au^er fi^ fein, f ommen, fe^en, to be, etc. 
beside oneself 

(3.) Meaning except, besides — 

3^ ijerfaufe, aufer bent ©arten, atte meine ©vunbjiiitfe. 
/ sell all my lands, except the garden, 

Stuper bent fiol^ne oerlangt er aw^ gute SBel^anblung. 
Besides his pay he demands good treatment, 

Obs. ^u^er is often used in this sense as a conjunction, and 
then takes the same case after it as before it : — 

SRiemanb Urn mir entgegen auger ein Unijerfd^dmter. (Lessing.) 
No one came to meet me but an impudent fellow. 

3ci^ fanb 9Ziemonb, auper einen Un6e!onnten. 
/ found no one but a stranger. 

In the single expression auf er fianbeS, it takes a genitive, 
and occasionally it is found with an accusative, as aufler aUt 
Wla^txi (Lessing) [in modern German u6er aUt SD^agen] ; aufler 
alien 3w^if^l \^^'^, ^o P^^ beyond doubt, 

116. ©ctf denotes nearness without actual contact, and is 
used especially to denote proximity to persons. In its ordinary 

* But fcQVon fann fetnc ditU fetn, it is out of the question, 

t Set, U, are generally connected with the Greek ^tti, and the Latin ob. In 
Grimm's Dictionary Bei is derived from the root of tauen, to build, and, if 
he is right, ita primary signification, like that of the French chez, the 
Italian in casa, and the Danish hot, is at the house of. 
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use witli a dative, it denotes rest only ; to express motion, JU; art, 
etc., must be used. It is used far more in its metaphorical 
senses than in its strictly local meaning. 

(1.) Of place — Bel ©(3^mibt wol^nctt, ttaoaB faufcn,&c., to live, to 
purchase something at Schmidts ; ber Strgt fl|t 6ei bem ^ranfen, 
the doctor sits hy the patient. Especially used in speaking of 
the sites of battles, bie ©^Ia(3^t Bel Su^n, Sfloflia^, &c. 

Oba. In older German, e.g., in Luther's Bible, Bet with an accusatiTe, 
meaning motion, is not uncommon, as man (egruB t^n Bet feine ^dter, they 
buried him with his fathers. Goetiie has it occasionally : 3<l|i BUte xavSf Bet 
®te gu ®a|h; Stiangtertd fommen btefe %a%t Bet m\^ \\x %\\6)t. The phrases Bet 
@eite fetKH/ tufcn, &c., are relics of this use. 

(2.) Simple metaphors — id fl^ ]^a6en, to have about one, 
in one's pocket, at hand, &c. ; bu Biji bet' bir, to he in your senses, 
master of your faculties (but 6cl bit', at home) ; id fld^ U^alttn, 
to keep secret; Beim ©))iel Uetticrcn, to lose at play; c8 jlcl^t Bel 
il^ttl; it rests vnth him; Bel ©oetl^e, in Goethe^s works; Bel ®Ott ifl 
SrBarmctt, there is mercy with God; Bel S^iten, betimes; Bei ©eite 
fe^en, to set aside, 

Set bem SarBaren voax bet'&eroWmuS eine l^elle freffettbe ff lamme. 

(Lessing.) 
With the barbarian (in the mind of) heroism was a bright 
devouring flame, 

(3.) One of the commonest uses of Bei is in speaking of 
contemporaneous events or circumstances. Thus it may be 
used either of a single event coincidently with which a thing 
happens, as — 

Seim Stufgang ber ©onne erBIeicJ^en bie ©terne. 
At sunrise the stars grow dim. 

Or of the general circumstances, as in the phrases Bei 0la(^t^ 
Bei f^dnem SBetter, Bei Si^t, by candlelight. 

This leads to its use in many sentences to express some 
circumstance that is a help, or a hindrance, or in some way 
accessory to the principcd action mentioned. It must be 
variously translated in English, as the examples will show:— 

Da eS nun fafl Mtn «&ofett Bei bem Bejlen SBitlen an ®elb fel^Ite. 

(Archenholz.) 
As now, in spite of the best intentions, nearly all the courts were 
short of money. 
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Qwax f)attt fd^en $^ili^3)) ber ©utige, Bei pncl^mmber Scijolferung 
biefer Sdnber, auf eine (Stnjeiterung bcr »&ierair^ie gebad^t. (Soh.) 

/i «5 true that even Philip the Good, as the population of these 
countries increased, had thought of extending the hierarchy, 

Da8 Setreten biefer SBiefennjege ift Bel jtrei fjranfen ©trafe ijer* 

Boten. 
Trespassing in these Jield-paihs is forbidden tinder a penalty of 

two francs. 

(4.) Just as we say in good voice, in luck, Sec, where we 
mean to denote that good voice, luck, &c., are part of the cir- 
cumstances about us, so in German they use Bel ©timme, 6ei 
guter ©efuttbl^ett, 6ei 5lt]^em, &c. Compare — 

Unb irar* x^ Bel ®elb, 

®o war' i^ Bei ©innen. (Goe.) 

And were I in cash, 

I should be in my senses, 

(5.) ^ei is used, much as an is, to denote the exact point of 
contact by which we grasp any thing either physically or in- 
tellectually ; Bel ben Dl^ren l^alten, to hold by the ears ; Beim «§alfe 
faffen, to seize by the neck ; Beim 0lamen nennen, to call by name ; 
Bel ber langen ^Zafe erfennen, to recognise by his long nose. In the 
metaphorical sense ^n is more usual. 

(6.) With verbs of swearing, Bei, like the English by, meant 
originally in the presence of the person or thing by which one 
swears. 

(7.) It forms adverbs of manner, with words of number : 
Bel »&aufen, Bei 3!aufenben, Bei 3!ro^3fen (= tro^)fenn?eife). 

SieBer, voddjt bie ffremben Bei 3!aufenben tuegrafften. (Niebuhr.) 
Fevei'S which carried off the foreigners by thousands, 

(8.) So with repeated nouns : SWann Bei 3J?ann, man after 
man ; $feiler Bei $feiler jerBorfl unb Brad^, buttress after buttress 
gave way, &c. 

-2Sei weitem means by far ; Bei tveitem nid^t, by no means. 

(9.) In one or two expressions: Bei «§etter unb pfennig Begal^:^ 
len to pay to the last farthing, Bei seems to mean the same as 
Big auf, Big gu : er n?urbe Bei «§aiit unb «§aar gepraft, he was punished 
within an inch of his life. 
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{10.) S5ei is used very frequently in approximate estimates 
pf number ; it seems, in that case^ to hover between the 
meanings of a preposition and an adverb^ as the Latin 
circiter, 

5)ann troten M breiflig Seminarijiett nattf unb nac^ auf. (Goe.) 
Then some thirty seminarists gradually made their appearance, 

3)ic 3^i^i^ung ijl 6ei fleten ?5u|i lattg. (Goe.) 
The drawing is upwards of seven feet long, 

117. $Btttttett, within, between prescribed limits, used only of 
time. Its local meaning is retained in compounds, SSinncnfce/ 
nn inland lake ; SBlnnenijerfel^r, internal communication (distin- 
guished from communication with foreign coimtries). 

118. Sntgegett/ generally after its case, to meet ; hence, in 
opposition to, a frequent but not necessary meaning. 

3^r jieigt l^inauf, bem Strom ber (Reu^ entgegen. (Sch.) 
You ascend the valley, to meet the Reuse, 

5luf, bem gfeinb entgegen ! 
Up and f age the foe ! 

119. ©egenisBet, after its case, opposite to, over against. 
Hence also in the presence of It conveys, in speaking of rest, 
the same idea as entgegen in speaking of motion. It is occa- 
sionally divided : — 

@egen S?ranffiirt liegt ein ©orf uBer, l^ei^t ©ad^fenl^aufen. (Goe.) 
There lies a village opposite Frankfort, it is called Sachsenhausen, 

120. ® emails after its case, according to, agreeably to, as its 
derivation (from meffen, SWa^) implies. 

121. Snit"^ refers in the first instance to companionship, 
association, &c., with persons: mit (Sinem fommen, effen, arteiten^ 
&c., a slight prominence being given to the person who 
f ommt, \% &c., mit ^inem. Hence, in speaking of actions in 
which more than one person must take part, even when the 
idea of co-operation is dropped : mit (Sinem fpred^en, flreiten, 
<inen SSerttag madden, &c., to talk, strive^ make an agreement with. 

So too SWitleib mit ©inem l^a6en, to have compassion on ; mit 
Mjim gleid^en 5llter8 fein, to be of the same age with; mit S^ngeS* 
anitu^ auf jiel^en, to rise at daybreak. 

* Like liira, from the root of medius, futrog, middle 

21 2 
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Other idiomatic uses : — 

(2.) To denote the instrument (like our tcitk), because the 
instrument may be looked upon as cooperating with the 
agent. Its use is often with dificulty distinguished from that 
of burd^, which, for a different reason, also denotes the instru- 
ment : — 

2)iird) biefe (i.e. unferc <S^mxUx) ewarfien njir unfere fianbeS^ 
Be|l|ungen, unb mit biefen ivetben voxx jle locrtl^eibigen. 

By these swords we won our lands, and with these swords we 
will defend them. 

In this passage the change of the preposition seems to give 
the idea of trusting in their swords for the future, of some- 
thing like a friendship with them, after they have served so 
well as mere instruments. Notice niit 0lamen nennen^ to call by 
name] mit ber $o jl- fd^itfen, mit ber @ifen6al^n reifen. 

Nearly akin is its use to form adverbial expressions : mit 
SBurbe (= triirbig) t\XG^^ ertragen ; mit Slei^ (= fleipiij) arteiten, 
&c. 

(3.) From the idea of association, mit often comes to mean 
little more than in relation to. Thus, mit einer Sad^e fertig fein, 
to have finished off with ; mit einct ©ad^e gufrieben, satisfied with ; 
e8 iji (iW^ mit il^m, iVs all up with him. 

122. 9tad| is the same word as nal^, near, and is used 
especially of motion to a place : — 

(1.) Of place, either (a) to, of motion to places, not to per- 
sons : nad^ »&aufe gcl^cn, to go home ; nad^ SBerlin reifen (but gu 
bem ^Raifer) ; or (/3) towards^ of implied or suggested motion : 
ba6 «§aud liegt nad^ Siiben; the house has a southerly aspect. In 
this sense it is often followed by f)\n or gu : na^ bem SWeere f)in 
trirb boS )?anb flad^, towards the sea the land becomes level; na^ 
ber ®tra^e gu, toipards the street. 

(2.) It is very frequently used to denote the aim, or direc- 
tion, of an effort, and is then rendered by at or after : na^ 
©inem f^Iagen, fled^en, strike at, stab at ; nad^ einer ©at^e greifen, 
fragen, forfd^en, fl^ fel^nen, grasp at, ask after, search after, long 
after; na(^ bem Qlrgte fcJ;itfen, send for the doctor (but gu bem 5lrgt 
gel^en) ; (Sinem nat^ bem Mentrad^ten, to aim at a man^s life; na^ 
93rob fc^reien, to cry for bread. 
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^3.) Of time or order, after — nad^ 3!iWr ofter dinner ; na^ 
funf Ul^r, after Jive; mttf bem ^aifer ift et ber crfie, he is next to the 
emperor. 

(4.) Hence, just as we speak of shaping our conduct after 
a model, &c., mci} naturally means according to. In this sense 
it sometimes follows its case: x\a^ ^eliebeit; as you please; 
mciner SWcinung na^, in my opinion ; tia^ ber 9Sor[d)rift fd^relten 
to write according to directions ; tiad^ S'Zoten flnge n, to sing by notes ; 
bie XoCi)Ux artet na^ ber SKutter, takes after her mother, or 
literally /onw5 her character according to; naci) SBfin fd^mctfcn, to 
taste of wine; @inett naC^ felnen 3^atctt Unxt^tiUn, to judge by his 
deeds ; ici) fenne il^n nuir bem Stamen na(i), I only know him by 
name. 

In this connection an elliptical u^e is common, to judge by, 
considering — 

©einem 5llter na^ foHte er fluger l^anbeln. 
Considering his age he ought to act more sensibly. 

123. 9teBft, fammi, with; mi% from neBen, denotes simply 
companionship, and may be replaced by the conjunction and. 
If we say, ber SSater gcl^t ttetfl feinen Jtlnbern f|)agieren, we simply 
state that both father and children go ; if mlt feinen Jtinbetn, 
we at once begin to think of the father going to take care of 
the children. Again, id^ l^aBe einen SSrief neb^ ^atfd^en auf bie 
$o{t gefd^itft, means that a letter and parcels were sent 
together, but implies no connection between them, except 
their temporary companionship on the way to the post-office. 
But einen SBrlef mit ^Jdtf (3^en would imply that the letter had 
something to do with the parcels, containing an invoice of 
them, for instance. Still another word might have been 
used, viz., fammt, which would have meant that letters and 
parcels were to be considered as one. So ben ^aum fammt ber 
3BurgeI auSrotten, root and all. SWitfammt, which is but rarely 
used, is still stronger than fammt : — 

©ag Sd^iff mitfammt bem ©teuetmann ijerberlien. (Sch.) 
To destroy the ship, steersman, and all. 

Obs. Neither nefcjl nor fammt has any of the derived 
meanings of mit, of the instrument, &c. For these mit is in- 
debted to the notion of subordination it involves on the part 
of the noun governed by it. 
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1 24. Sett, since f * denotes the whole duration from a certain 
epoch till the point of time we are speaking or thinking of. 
It is distinguished fi:om nnd}, which does not fix any such 
limit. Thus — 

0lai)oleon'0 ©eiralt war na^ ber ©d^Ia^t Ui Saterloo i)oll% 

i,e.^ after the battle of Waterloo, and at any subsequent time 
you like to name. But had it been fett ber <S^la^tf we should 
have had some other date mentioned just before, such as the 
occupation of Paris, or the death of Napoleon, and the 
sentence would mean, paraphrased, that Napoleon's power 
was broken after the batde of Waterloo, and remained 
broken till the time thought of. 

Ohs, Hence feit and its case, like fd^on lange, jamdudum, are 
often put with a present tense, where in English we should 
put a perfect. See the chapter on the Tenses. 

(Seit biefem 3!age f(3^wetgt mein SWunb. (Sch.) 
Since that day my lips have been sealed, 

125. fQcn^fronif originally of motion from a place, without 
any idea of starting from a closed space ; it is, in fact, opposed 
to ju and naC^, and not to in. 

(1.) Of place — Joon $ariS na^ Sonbon telfett, Joorn ©ad^e fatten^ 
to fall from the roof; J?om $fetbe jicigen, to dismount; )oon Qimm 
f{4 entfernen, to withdraw from ; »on »&auS ju «6auS,/rom hotise to 
house, &c. 

(2.) Simple metaphors— »ott SBortcn ju ©(j^Iagcn fommen, to 
come from words to Mows; Sjon ©innen fommcn, to lose one^s wits; 
»on einer ©a^e fcefreicn, to deliver from ; ein aBrief Joon meinetrt 
^rubcr, a letter from my brother ; etwaS »Ott (Sinem j^dren, lernen, 
erl^alten, to hear, learn, receive, etc, from; Sjottt «&ergctt Iie6en, 
to love heartily ; er \)pxx^t Joott bcr fieSer weg, he speaks out of the 
fulness of his heart, 

(3.) Of time— ijott Djiern 6iS S^ftngfien, from JSaster to Whit- 
suntide ; iJOtt Xao^ gu %Qi^,from day to day, 

(4.) The most common use of Joon is as a substitute for the 
genitive. This is fully discussed in the Chapter on the Ghe- 
nitive. 

* Identical with the English aith, so that since = sithenee = fettl^et. 
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(5.) SJon is also the regular preposition for expressing the 
agent after passive verbs. The agent is, in fact, the source of 
the action. The agent is generally a person or animal ; but 
it is not unusual to personify inanimate objects or abstrac- 
tions. In cases where an agent is named or implied, the 
instrument is expressed by a noun with mit or burd^. Thus we 
speak of being praised, blamed, educated ^ loved, &c., loon @inem, 
of a tree being struck ^om ^Ii|e^ hy the lightning ; of plants 
being killed Uom fjroji, hy the frost ; of a person being 
attacked ^ott einem ^leBer, hy a fever. See also mit and buv^. 

The agent is rendered by loon after an active infinitive with 
laffen, translated by a passive in English, as : {l(j^ t)on einem 
Jluttjller matett laffen, to have oneself painted hy an artist. Notice 
also phrases like ba0 t>etftel^t {Id^ ^on feI6{l, it is self-evident, &c. ; 
and tin ©ebid^t ^on ©d^iUet; a |>oem hy Schiller. 

(6.) Like of in English, to describe the subject of conver- 
sation, thoughts, &c. — loon einer ©ad^e ft)red^en, uierjeugt fein, 
SBcrid^t erfiatten, to talk of, he convinced of, give an account of 

(7.) The use of loon as a tide of nobility dates from the 
time when all great families took their names from their 
estates, as is now more or less the case with Earls, &c., in 
England, ^txx 'oon ^alfenftein, for example, meant Lord (or 
owner) of Falkenstein. It is now often used without any 
historical reference, and has been prefixed, as a compliment, 
to family names, loon ©(fitter, Sjon (Soetl^e, &c. 

(8.) In respect of, flein loon ©efialt, small of stature ; cin 
$reufle Jjon ©eBurt, a Prussian by birth; ein ^l^ilotog i?on %a^f 
a philologist {hy profession). 

Ohs. 93on is often used with some word like auf, oxAf 
&c., following the noun — ijon Jtinbl^eit auf, from childhood 
(from my youth up) ; Sjon biefem @tanb^)unft a\x^,from this point 
of view: 'oon loont l^erein, i?on ba an, thenceforth; ijon l^eute an, 
from this day forward, &c. Notice especially the odd expres- 
sion tjon 5llter0 i)iX,from of old, where is probably the genitive 
or adverbial termination so common in adverbs of time. 

126. 3^ means to or at, with many idiomatic uses. 

(1.) Of place — (tt) to before the names of persons, or nouns, 
or pronouns denoting persons, na&) being used before the 
names of places and nouns and pronouns denoting places ; 
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we say m^ Berlin, m(l) blefern ©^lojfe, but gu mir, gu bem 
Jtaifer. 

There remain, however, a great many cases in which the 
place to which is not accurately defined and in many of these 
gu is used. Thus : gu Setbe giel^en, to take the field (in a cam- 
paign) ; gu ®runbe gel^en, to he ruined; gut Xxv^t gel^en, to go to 
church : gu SSette gel^cn, to go to bed. It should be borne in mind 
that this use of gu to denote motion to places is limited to a 
number of standing recognized phrases. It is also used in 
expressions like loon *&aud gu ^^vA, from house to house. 

(P) at, on, ^, in a limited number of common expressions ; 
gu «§aufe, at home,* gu 3!if(3^, at table ; gu Sanb, hy land; gur ©ee, 
on the sea; gur @eite/a^ the side of; gur 9le^ten, on the right hand^ 
gur «6anb, at hand, &c. It was formerly used before the names 
of towns, but In is now preferred in prose, gu being still often 
foimd in poetry. Hence its employment in naming inns {at 
the sign of) : — I)er ©afil^of gum rotl^en 9lof, the Red Sorse Hotel; 
bcr SBirtl^ gur ^ronc, the landlord of the Crown. 

(2.) Of time — ^to denote a point of time. Chiefly limited to 
phrases in which 3cit or SP^al occurs, and to a few other familiar 
expressions — gur rc^ten ^tiX, at the right time ; gum erflen Sl^alc 
for the first time; gu 9^ittag effen, to dine. 

CS.) Simple metaphors — gur 3flec]^enf(3^aft giel^en, to call to ac- 
count ; gur 9lebe ftettcn, to call to account ; gu 9latl^e jiel^ett, to take 
into counsel ; gu SBerfe gel^en, to set to work ; gu ©d^abcn, Sl^ren 
fommen, to come to grief, to honour; mix (Sinem gu SBorte fommen, 
to get to speech of; and where direction only, rather than actual 
motion is thought of— gu (Sincm f|3rc^en, fl^ wenben, to speak to, 
apply to. 

(4.) As anything added to another is thought of as brought 
to it, we have phrases like 93rob gum ?5Icif^ effcn, to eat bread 
vnth meat ; SBajfer gu SBein giefen, to mix water with wine; gel^dren 
gu, to belong to, &c., and the compounds l^ingutl^uu, bagutl^un, 
to add. As relations between things imply addition, verbs 
like fl^ Sjerl^alten are often followed by gu; ijerglei^en, &c., take 
on the other hand, the simple dative. 

(5.) To denote the purpose or result of any action or occur- 
rence, the destination in fact, to employ an English word 

* Notice 3U <§(iufe, at heme — n<x6) ^qxl% home, of motion. 
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applicable both to motion and to intention. Thns X\x^ ju 
fincm Jlleibe, cloth for a govm; Beflimmcn ju (StwaS, to intend for; 
\%x gu Sic6e iivoci^ i^\xn, to do something for love of her ; ju ni^tg 
taugen, to he good for nothing ; jur Sel^re blenen, to serve as a 
lesson : ju allgemelner Swf^^i^^^i't'^i^r ^^ ^^^ general satisfaction ; 
jum Starren l^aien, ^o make a fool of;* baS flel^t blr gu i)icttjien,t 
it is at your service. 

The most common use ofguin this way is werben, madden, 
&c.^ where an appositive complement stands in English. 
(See §§ 20, 22.) iM'otice too ju cigcn ma^en, to make on^s own; 
JU (§:\X!oa^ Uenvanbeln, to change into, 

(6.) To form adverbial expressions, gu SJufi, on foot ; ju itau* 
fenben, 5^ thousands ; jur «§dlftc, ^a(/"; gum 3^ei(, partly ; gum 
Olurf, fortunately; gum 93eift3ifl (g. 93.) /or instance; and very 
often in defining the price-^m. SSrob gu gel^n ^fcnnigen, a penny 
loaf, 

(7.) With or without 618, of extent— Bia gur 9laferei lieten, 
to be despei^aiely in lone with ; gum 3!obe Betriibt, sad even to death ; 
fei8 gum SSerwed^feln al^nlid^, as like as two peas {so as to be mis- 
taken fot each other), 

PREPOSITIONS WITH ACCUSATIVE ONLY. 

126a. Sutd|, identical with English through^ thorotigh, also 
an adverb, as in \>\xx^ unb bur(3^. 

(1.) Of place;— 

(a) through, in at one side and out at the other ; er {iie^ ein 
ioci) bur^ bie SBanb, he drove a hole through the wall ; er brdngte 
fld^ bur^ bie JDornenl^etfe, he made his way through the hedge. 
Hence the simple metaphors burd^ bag S?enfJ:er \tf)tn, to look 
through the window ; bittern but^ bie ?5inger fe^en, to connive at, &c. 

(/3) Like its English equivalent, burti^ passes from the 
meaning of diametrically through, to that of all about, 

S)u irittfl 
S)urd& gang (Suro^ja biefe aKeinung ^jpangen. (Sch.) 
You want to spread this opinion over all JEurope, 

* A phrase witn the same meaning, jum 93ejlen l^aBcn, denotes originally to 
treat as for the public benejit and so to make a butt of, 

t The old dative singular feminine. 
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(2,) Of time — to denote duration, mostly placed after its 
case : oie ganje ^a^t burti^ or l^inburd^, the whole night through; 
unfere bur^ ^f)n Satire gefu^rte Sorreft)onbenj, our correspondence 
carried on for ten years. 

(3.) Like the Latin per^ it is used after verts to denote 
the instrument or means, and differs slightly from mtt. 
(See§ 121.) 

Dur^ brci Sinlcn lopt fld^ ein Siiangel gci^ ncn. (Kant.) 
A triangle can he described by means of three lines. 

«§errfd^t er nur erji burd^ mi^, fo l^ertfd^' \^ 6a(b burd^ 'ifyx. 

(Lessing.) 
If he only first rules by my help, I will soon rule by his. 

127, ffttt referred originally to place, and was identical 
with ^or. It is now con&aed to certain derived meanings, and 
is very like the English for. 

(1.) The nearest approach to a local meaning''^ is in phrases 
like ©d^ritt fur ©d^ritt, step by step {one step before another) ; 
2^ann fur 9^antt, man by man ; SBort fur SBort, word by word. 

Its meanings are : — 

(2.) Instead of with an implied notion of advantage, by 
which it is distinguished from fiatt, anftatt ; fur Semanben Be* 
gal^lctt, ar6eiten, to pay for ^ work for, &c. Hence in speaking of 
price, fur gel^n Wtoxl faufen, to buy for ten marks. 

(3.) Hence with verbs of esteeming, &c., nearly equivalent 
to as ; Semanben fiir eincn Starrcn l^alten, to think a person a fool; 
fl(^ fiir eineit Jtunfller auggeben, to give oneself out as an artist, &g. 
See also § 21. Under this head comes voa^ fur, in which, 
however, fur governs no case. 

(4.) For the benefit of on behalf of ; fur bag SSatcrlanb flrciten, 
to fight for one^s country; JJutter fur baS ^itf), fodder for cattle ; 



* The local meaning of fur is retained in the word furl6af = tturtoftrt^, and 
in the phrase fur unt fuc. 

JDag aWu^trab, wn fccr Stutl^ geraff t, 
Umtofttjt fi(^ fiir unt> fftr. (Sch. ) 
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fiir Semanben fpred^cn, Ukn, to speak for, pray for, &c. Hence 
often meaning little more than in relation to : Sorgeit fur bie 
Qnfnnftf anxiety for the future; i^ fur meincn Xi)til, I for my 
part ; fur'3 erfte, in the first place ; ffir feln« 3al^re,/<?r his age, con- 
sidering his age, &c. 

128. ®egeu AND fniber, against .— 

(1.) Both are used, both literally and metaphorically of 
motion or action in an opposite direction to a thing or person ; 
n?tber implying an active resistance which is not involved in 
gegen. Thus gegen ben Strom f^njlmmen is simply up stream, 
iviber ben @trom adds the idea of struggling with it^ making 
head against it. 

Of course there are cases in which they are used indiffe- 
rently. Thus: — 

SBiber ber SSdgte l^arten Drutf gu flagen. (Sch.) 
To complain against the cruel oppression of the governors. 

compared with : — 

3(3^ 8lufer rufe bie Jtlage gegen bie SWiffetl^dter. (Goe.) 
/ the crier cry the accusation against the evildoers, 

@egen has other meanings, with which n^iber has nothing in 
common, viz. : — 

(2.) Towards, of place and time; bag «§au0 liegt gegen SBeften^ 
(or Sitenb), the house faces the West ; gegen gwangig Sal^re alt, 
getting on for twenty, 

(3.) With words denoting relations such as love, friendship,, 
duty, &c. ; SieBe gegen, love for ; freunblic]^ geflnnt gegen, friendly 
towards ; $fli(j^ten gegen ®ott; duties towards God, &c. 

(4.) Denoting exchange, ®egen cinen ©d&ein ®elb erl^atten; 
to receive money for a hill (of exchange) ; gegen Sejal&lung, for 
payment, 

(5.) In comparison with — er Iji gegen bi(3^ ein 9liefe; he is a giant 
compared to you, 

129. Ol^ne, fottber. — Di^ne is opposed to mit, fonber ix> 
fammt. Besides the difference thus implied, it should be 
observed, that fonber is almost obsolete, except in poetry. 

Ol^ne used to govern a dative, as is seen In the adverb 
o^nebem. 
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130. Uttt akin to Gbeek a/it^c, Latin amb: — 

(1.) Of place — about, round, so as to encompass. Used in- 
differently of rest or motion, though, as motion is implied in 
the very idea of encircling, it takes the accusative : urn ben 
Sifd^ Pfeen, fld^ fe^en, to sit, sit doum round the table ; ein 3!u^ urn 
^en «§alS ^aUn, Binbett, to have, to tie a handkerchief raimd one^s 
neck. Hence urn fic^ l^aBen, to have about one, in one^s company/. 

(2.) Of time when— o^m*^, urn WitUxna^t, um biefette 3e|t; &c. ; 
in speaking of the hours of the day at, without any idea of 
inexactness, um brei Ul^r. 

(3.) In reference to, expressing the object about which 
thought, feeling or action busies itself. SBie fiel^t eS um i^u, 
how is it with htm ? eS ijl um il^tt gef^cl^en, it^s all up with him; 
um ttvoa^ frageu, flrciten, werfcen, to ask, fight, sue for, &c. It 
may often be rendered hy for, especially with Bitten, UxctxUn, 
frielen, &c. It denotes less distinctly than fur an interest in 
the thing in question. 

(4.) With comparatives (or in implied comparisons) to 
denote by how much one thing exceeds or falls short of an- 
other. Thus ev ijl um einen Sto)pf grower ate id), he is a head 
taller than I ; id^ l^afee mi(ft um jwei il^alcr ijerred^net, 1 have made 
a mistake of two thalers ; um fo ijiel Beffer, so much the better ; 
um ein ^aax n?dve i(^ gefatlen, / was icithin an ace of falling 
(lit. / should have fallen in respect of a hair^s breadth), 

(5.) It denotes exchange and is nearly equivalent to fur in 
phrases like um iof)n bingen, to bargain for wages; um 93rob ar* 
Beiten, to work for bread; -Slug' um 5luge, 3«^ ^^^ 2^^^t «'^ ^y^ 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. 

(6.) With fommen, fcringen, ein there are some curious 
phrases : um'g SeBen Bringen, to deprive of life ; er iji um feineu 
guten SHuf (gefommen), he has forfeited his honour. Possibly 
the idea is all round about, without ever reaching. 

(7.) ©inen 3!ag um ben anbem means every other day, i.e. one 
day going round or omitting the second. 
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FBONOUNS AND PBONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 

131. PEONOUNS OF ADDEESS.— The three pronouns 
!&u, 3l^V; ®ie^ and under certain circumstances dx, are used 
in addressing a single person under various conditions. The 
following are the chief rules : — 

^U (the grammatical 2nd singular) is used (1) In the 
Bible, and in the most elevated lyric and dramatic poetry, 
in Goethe's Tasso, and Schiller's Braut von Messina, for 
instance ; in fables, and in conversations between personages 
very far removed from modem life. (2) In addresses to the 
Supreme Being. (3) In familiar conversation between mem- 
bers of the same family and intimate friends and sometimes 
to servants ; also in addressing children and animals. (4) If 
addressed to persons with whom one is not on familiar 
terms, bu becomes contemptuous. 

^^t was formerly the pronoun used in courteous inter- 
course.* Hence the characters of plays like Gotz von Ber- 
lichingen, Wilhelm Tell, &c., use 3^r in speaking to each 
other, unless they are on such terms as to warrant the use of • 
Du.f ^^x, as a proper plural, is used in speaking collectively 
to persons who would be addressed individually as bu. Thus 
il^r is used in sermons, and in talking to the junior classes 
of a school ®te, on the other, is used in addressing Parlia- 
ment, a public meeting, &c. 

®{e (literally t?iei/f i.e., your graces) is now used in ordinary 
intercourse between all persons not entitled to say S)u to each 
other. 

&t (or ® te, singular, if addressed to a woman) was formerly 
often used in addressing inferiors, or by the lower classes 
among themselves. In Minna von Bamhelm, the host of the 
inn and Just (von Tellheim's servant) call each other (Sx, and 
both use fie (singular) in speaking to Minna's attendant. It 
is nearly obsolete. Frederic the Qieat called even his 
generals (5r. 

* Luther's father usually called him 3^r after he had taken his master's 
degree. When he heard of his son's having hecome a monk, he wrote a 
severe letter to him, in which he styled him S)n. (Guesses at Truth.) 

t On the other hand, bu and i^r are used indiscriminately in Goethe's 
Egmont hetween Machiayelli and the Regent, Egmont and Alha, &c. In 
Don Carlos, Carlos asks Posa to call him tu and to drop the more formal (Sie, 
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In English we have not gone to the extreme of respect 
implied in Sit, nor have we, on the other hand, retained the 
familiar Su in friendly intercourse. In Shakespeare, the 
use of thmif both in familiarity and in contempt, may be no- 
ticed. In the Tempest, Prospero constantly says thou to 
Miranda ; while she replies witili the more respectful you. In 
Twelfth-night, Sir Toby Belch, urging Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek to send a challenge to Viola, says : If thou thou^st him 
some thrice, it shall not be amiss. 

Thmi is also used in several recorded conversations of the 
same century by parents to their children, and superiors to 
inferiors, e.g. by Sir Thomas More to his daughter : — ^Dost 
thou not see, Megg, &c. ; — and by^Fisher to his executioner : 
— ^I forgive thee with all my heart. 

The use of tu in French is very like that of S)u in German 
(tutoyer = bu^en). For its use as a term of contempt, notice 
Jean Yalj can's reflections in Les Mis^rables, when he is about 
to give himself up to justice, and become a convict again. Eire 
tutoyepar le premier venu is one of the miseries he pictures to 
• himself.* 

132. &9 EEPRESENTING A NOUN, &c.— The neuter 
pronoun cd is used in answering questions or in referring 
to a foregoing sentence, to represent a noun of any gen- 
der, an adjective, or any expression equivalent to a noun, 
such as the infinitive of a verb. 

Sro e !() 1^ i tl 0. SBoUte m(^ grau STOartl^a ©ci^tverbtlein fragen. 
^axt^a. 3(^ ^\n% (Goe.) 

Me. I wished to ask for Mrs. Martha Schwerdtletn, 
Ma. / am Mrs. Martha Schwerdtlein. 

3d^ ^aU ijerbient ju jierten, unb id^ njitt'g. (Sch.) 
/ have deserved to die and I will die. 

{R eb in g. Unb ni(^t fuwal^r in fjriebe wirb er njeit^en. 

®ta u f f a(]^ er. ^ voixV^, wenn er in SBaffen ung erBUcft. (Sch.) 

Bed. And assuredly he will not yield peacefully. 

Sta. Me will (yield), when he sees us in arms, 

* In Spanish, t'o*, the 2nd plural, is used as a term of contempt. "When 
Philip II. left the Netherlands, he said angrily to Orange : *' Xo los estados, 
mas V08, voSf voa," Not the States hut you (are the cause of trouble.) For 
further discussion sec Guesses at Truth, v(m» 1, Pp. 163 — 190, whence seve- 
ral of those examples are taken. 
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Obs, The Frencli le, wlucli is really a neuter, is similarly used. 

Ludle. Je ne yeux point me marier. 

Jourdatn, Je le veux, moi, qui suis votre p^re. (Molidre.) 

133. &S INTRODUCTOET. — 63 is sometimes used 
after transitive verbs, with a sentence or an infinitive in 

• apposition to it, and cannot be translated in English. 

Su tragji'S, bein 5lTitK| einem guten STOeitfd^en 
3u jeigen. (Sch.) 

You dare to show your face to an honest man, 

Die ^at Urt^aS)xi eg, ba^ fie SBal^r^eit ft)ri(^t. (Sch.) 
The fact proves that she speaks the truth, 

134. ^iOt EECOPRO CAL.— ®id^, the reflexive pronoun 
is sometimes used as a reciprocal pronoun, and must then 
be translated one another. 

©el^t i^x bie altcrgrauen 
©(^toffer fld& entgegenfti^auen. (Sch.) 

Do you see the venerable castles facing each other ? 

Obs, Many French reflexive verbs supply instances of the same fran- 
fiition, 86 battrej se disputer^ &c. 

135. HIS. — ^Ambiguities in the use of hisj which are of 
frequent occurrence in English, may be avoided in German 
by adding eigen to fein when it refers to the subject of the 
sentence, and by substitutiilg teffen for it when it refers to 
something else. Thus instead of saying — 

Stcixl rief ben SSater unb feinen ©ol^n 

we should say either feinen etgenen ©ol^n or beffen ©ol^n, accor- 
ding as we meant Charles' son or the father's. 

Saijater, fagte ®6tl^e, glautte an Sagliojiro unb beffen SBunber. 

(Eckermann.) 
Lavater, said Goethe, believed in Cagliostro and his miracles, 

Deffen may represent either the objective or possessive 
genitive ; fein only the possessive. 

136. S)ief et, xenet« — When the demonstratives biefer, jener, 
are contrasted with each other, biefer denotes the nearer of 
two objects to the speaker, Jener the more remote from him. 
If they refer to things already mentioned, biefet denotes the 
latter, jiener the former. 
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137. EELATIVE AND ANTECEDENT.—The relative 
agrees with, its antecedent (the noun or pronoun to which 
it refers) in gender, number, and sometimes in person ; its 
case is determined by the requirements of its own clause. 

2)er ©inbrutf, ben i(^ auf i^n mac^te, Urn gu [(^neH. 
The impression which I made on him^ came too quickly. 

a^ giett Untl^ateit; u6et twelve Wn ®raa trdt^fl. 
There are misdeeds y over which no grass grows. 

And less common : — 

9^ann mit bcr f(^arfen ©citfe, bet ben ©angling 
5tn ber weinenben abutter Snfen mdl^eft. (Stolberg.) 
Man with the sharp scythe^ who dost slay the suMing at the weep- 
ing mother^ s breast. 

138. ANTECEDENT A PEE80NAL PEONOTTN.— 
When the antecedent is a personal pronoun of the first or 
second person, (or such a pronoun implied in a vocative) and 
the relative is in the nominative case, ber is used, not 
loel^er, and two constructions are possible, besides the simple 
concord of the relative with the antecedent in person. 

(1 .) The personal pronoun is repeated after ber^ and the verb 
agrees with it. 

5)u, bie bu aCe SBnnben l^eilefl, 
S)et Stennbfd^aft lelfe garte »&anb. (Sch.) 
Thou who healest all wounds^ the gentle tender hand of friendship. 

(Sr wirb ung aOe, bie njir an fein (Slutf fcefefiigt finb, in feinen Satt 

l^eraBjiel^en. (Sch.) 
He will involve in his min all of us who are attached to his 

fortunes. 

(2.) The relative stands alone, as in other languages, but 
is followed by a verb in the third person. 

@eib ntir gegruf t, Befreunbte ®c3^aaren 
I)le mir gur @ee SBegleiter njaren. (Sch.) 
/ hid you welcome, friendly companies, who attended my course 
by sea. 

SBaS fann i(^ tl^un, ber fetter l^filflog ifl ? (Sch.) 
What can I do who am myself in need of help ? 
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Obs. 1. The construction in the last example of § 137 does 
exist, but is not now used. 

Obs. 2. If the relative be not in the nomihative, ber is 
still used, not «?elc3^ct, but of course the personal pronoun is 
repeated. 

Obs. 3. After x^ Bin c3, &c., the second construction is 
used, i.e. ber or njel(^er with the third person. 

Ohs. 4. In oblique oration, the pronoun of the 3rd person is repeated 
after the relative, when it represents a pronoun of the 1st or 2nd person 
in direct oration. 

Thus 

aOBte fannft bu, bte bu e3 fetbjl gefel^en l^a|>, ta« bejtoctfern ? 
becomes 

C^r nunberte jld^ tsie fie, tie fie e« fetBfl sefel^en l^aH bad Begti^etfetn f onne. 

Ohs. 5. There are a few instances of mlifytx used with a pronoun as 
antecedent, but it is rare. 

139. %ct IN GENITIVE.— In the genitive, the relative 
ber is used, and if dependent on a noun, always precedes it. 
The noun is then without article. 

DaS i|l berfelte 

. 9tuS beffen »§anb l(^ biefen SBrief emjjfatigen. (Less.) 

ITiat is the man from whose hand I received this letter. 

Obs. It is important to remember that the German construction in this 
case is like English and not like French. The reason why an article is 
inserted in French after dontf is that dont is really a relative adverb, and 
connects the two sentences without affecting any particular word ; beffen on 
the other hand is attached to the word as mein or bein would be, and there- 
fore an article would be superfluous. 

140. ^et AST) Uielci^ei:« — In many cases it is indifferent 
whether ber or welder is used, but 

(A.) voti^n is used, not ber : — 

1. "When which is an adjective, 

3u SBiberlegung mef^er groBen Bih^t 

!De0 aBafenred^tea aBo^lt|at i^ Begel^re. (Schlegel.) 

2. Generally after aU, when aU totlifytt, &c., means inasmtich as it... 

3. When the proximity of an article or demonstrative would involve the 
repetition of the same word ; thus, bte, toelc^e bie %^at Begangen, not bte, bte tk 
Z^at Begangen j ber, njelc^et ber Zfiat terbflc^ttg tft, not ber, ber ber %^at aerbfld^ttg ift. 
So too, tec should be avoided before a noun without article, to which it 
might at first sight, seem to belong. 

N 
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(B.) ber must be used : — 

1. In the genitiye masculine and neuter singular under 
all circumstances. In the genitive feminine singular, and 
the genitive plural, as the possessive or objective genitive. 
But n?el(^et may be used in dependence on prepositions, some- 
times in dependence on adjectives and verbs. 

2. When the antecedent foUows or is omitted (see § 141). 

3. When the antecedent is a personal pronoun of the first 
or second person. § 138. 

4. When the antecedent is the interrogative toetd^er or u^r, ber is nearly 
always used ; it is generally used when l£e antecedent is tote mete, tote kocntse, 
or an indefinite word like lemanb, maiu^er, &c. — After Witi, toad is used— 

SBer erfceute flc^ U% itUM, 
3)er in fetne Siefen bltrft ? (Sch.) 
Who would taJcepUature in life, who looks into its depths ? 

Obs. It should be borne in mind that toelcf^cr is strictly the correlative of 
foli^et {of which Hie, of suchlike) and that therefore it is naturally to be 
preferred after an indefinite antecedent, where the relative may mean of 
such a kind that it, and not merely which. But this principle is not very 
strictly carried out. 

141. ANTECEDENT OMITTED, ©et^ ttiet*— When the 
antecedent is omitted or follows, he who, they who, &c., are 
represented by ber or rotv, not by tt?elc3^er. 2)er then generally 
means the known person who ; xtitx, any one who; voa^, anything 
which. 

SBer njei^? ber biefeti fflati)an ^jfer fentiet. (Less.) 

Who can tell? he who knows this Nathan better {the definite 
person who, in this case, is the speaker himself). 

SBer baju jilmmt, erl^eBe felne «§dnbe. (Sch.) 
Whoever agrees, let him hold up his hands. 

S)en bu filer ftel&ji, bag ifl ber Staxl nid^t mel^r 
©er in 5ltcala J?on bir Qt6f(^ieb nal^m. (Sch.) 
He whom you see here is no longer the Carlos, who parted from 
you at Alcala, 

aBaS f^nmtft ben Simgling, el^rt ben STOonn. 
What adorns the ymith, does honour to the man. 

Obs. 1. SBag is also used with (1) the word atteS, or (2) ba^ 
used indefinitely, or (3) a sentence as its antecedent (see 
§ 142). 
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@r rietl^ mir, gu «§aufe ju 6Iei6en, waS ic^ ni^t ti)at 
JETe advised me to stay at home, which I did not do, 

fflwx mu5 man burd^auS auf bag QSerjid^t t^nn, njaS man gettjdl^nKd^ 
9Ser|lel^en nennt. (Goe ) 

Only one must quite give up what is commonly called undei^' 
standing, 

Obs. 2. Occasionally in poetrj, totx is used after an antecedent. 

JDen \tfyttdt bet SBerg ntd(>t, ttjer tarauf geBoren. (Sch.) 
TAtf mountains have no terror jfor him who was bom on them. 

142. ADJECTIYB IN EELATIYE CLAUSE. — The 
genitiye of an adjective is often inserted in clauses beginning 
with noa^, in cases where in English we should prefer to put 
it in the antecedent clause.'*' 

3d^ werbe 5tUe0, was ber SWangel ^axM unb ©inbringenbeS ^at, 

geitig genug em))finben. (Less.) 
I shall feel betimes all the cruel piercing sorrows which poverty 

involves. 

143. SUCH AS — ^is often rendered by njie followed by a 
pronoun of the third person. If folc^er is expressed, n^ie alone 
answers to it. 

...fotlten au^ bie thx^nn unb fl^ern Canbjhagen bariiBer gu iPfaben 
eingel^en, irie fie burc3^ SBltbnijfc ful^ren. (Less.) 

Even though the shorter and safer highroads should in the 
process degenerate into tracks such as lead through deserts; 

144. aSJet INTEREOGATIVE.— SBcr, both as an inde- 
pendent and dependent interrogatiye, is used in the singular 
only. When, as is frequently the case, it is the appositive 
complement of the verb to be, it stands with a plural verb. 

3ti^ mo(^tc njijfen njer bie 2)amen ftnb. 
/ shmdd like to know who the ladies are. 

Obs. Notice the phrase ton %Ut9, totn ^Ut9, &c., as : 

SBer !ommt fcenn 9ltle« ? Who are all the people coming ? 

3(^ metf nii^t, totn n ^Ut9 eingetaben ^at, 

I don*t know who all the people are whom he has invited. 



« like the Latin. 
Ii2 
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THE TENSES. 

145. CLASSIFICATION OF TENSES.— A complete verb 
has in the indicative mood three past, three present, and three 
future tenses. There is in each class an indefinite or aorist 
tense, an imperfect or progressive tejiBe, and a perfect or finished 
tense. The tenses in English, German, and Latin which 
approach most nearly to these meanings are shown in the 
following table. 

a. Three present tenses. 

Indefinite. I dine 3(^ effe coeno 

Imperfect. I am dining 3^ effe (eSen) cceno 

Perfect I have dined 34 ^^^ fiegeffen coenavi 

/5. Three past tenses. 

Indefinite. I dined 3c3^ ag or i^ f)aU gegeffen wanting 

Imperfect. 1 was dining 34 ^^ coenabam 

Perfect. I had dined 3c3^ ^atU gegeffen coenaveram 

y. 7 hree future tenses. 

Aorist. I shall dine 3c3^ tcerbe effen coenabo 

Imperfect. I shall be dining wanting 

Perfect. I shall have dined 3ti^ mrbe gegeffen l^aBen coenavero. 

In most languages, one or other of these tenses has 
no distinct inflexion or periphrasis corresponding to it ; the 
tenses in use frequently oscillate between two meanings. 
Hence it becomes necessary to lay down some rules for the 
translation of the tenses of one language into those of another. 

1 46. PEESENT. — ^The Gterma,!! present is generally sl present 
indefinite^ unless other words in the sentence show that it is 
a present imperfect. Hence to render the English / am writing 
it is necessary to say i^ fc&rei6e eten, i(^ iin (e6en) baran gu 
fc^reiben, i(^ Bin im @^rei6en Begrifen, or some similar expression, 
generally a little stronger than the English. 

There are several idiomatic uses of the German present. 

147. HISTOEICAL PEESENT.— In descriptions and 
narrations a present is used instead of a past tense to bring 
the scene more vividly before the reader. This is called the 
historical present. In passages of this kind the compound of 
the present (itf> ]^a6e getoBt) is used for the pluperfect. 
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Der eig'nen Slettung benf t ie|t ,ffeiner mel^r, 
®Ieid^ njitben 2!igcrn fc^ ten flc; eg reijt" 
3^r ftarrer SBlberpatib bie Unfrigen, 
Unb el^er niti^t erfolgt M XampM Snbe, 
2ltg t)ia ber le^te Wlanxi g e f a 11 e n i fl. (Scli.) 
Now none thinks of saving himself; they fight like wild tigers ; 

our soldiers are enraged hy th^r stubborn resistance^ and the fight 

lasts on, till the last man has fallen. 

The same idiom is found in Frencli, and may there, as ia 
Oerman, be introduced in the middle of narration in past 
tenses, e.g. 

Coligay languissait dans les bras du repos, 

Et le sommeil trompeur lui versait ses pavots. 

Soudain de mille ciis le bruit ^pouvantable 

Yient arracher ses sens h. ce calme agreable ; 

II se l^ve;' il regarde. . . . (Voltaire.) 

In English it is not so common. Carlyle often uses it. 

Prompt to the request of Barbaroux, the Marseilles municipality has got 
these men together ; on the fifth morning of July, the Townhall 
says : March, strike down the Tyrant, and they with grim appropriate 
Marchons are marching. 

148. PRESENT FOE FUTURE.— The present is used 
for the future in cases where the future event is regarded as 
certain, or as about to happen at once. It is often accom* 
panied by an adverbial expression denoting the time. 

SWorgen ftof t ein »&eer gu \xn^ ijon 20,000 ©d^roeben. (Sch.) 
To-morrow an army (t/* 20,000 Swedes joins (will join) us. 

In English the present indefinite is often used in the same 
way ; / start to-morrow at 5 o^ clock. Milton has it 

If from this hour 
Within those hallowed precincts thou appear, 
Back to the infernal pit I drag thee chained. 
And seal thee so. 

149. PRESENT INDICATIVE FOR IMPERATIVE.— 
As in English, the present indicative is often used as an 
imperative ; we however, rather prefer the future. 

«&eute 0lad^t in aHer ©tiHe treti^t \^x auf mit c&m leic^ten f5!ruVi)en, 

(Sch.) 
Tonight you will start in perfect silence with all the light troops. 
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150. PEESBNT IMPEEFECT FOE PEESENT PEE- 
FECT. — In describing an action which has been going on 
for some time, and is still continuing, the German present 
is used, though in English we should employ the present 
perfect. The word ft^on frequentiy occurs in such sentences. 

Sunf Sal^re trag' id) fti^on ben glul^'nben «§a^. (Sch.) 
For Jive years I have cherished that burning hatred, 

Der @ebanfenauatauf(^ i|l ungemein Irtl^aft, frit bte Sut^brutfer^^ 
funp erfunben irorben ifl. 

The interchange of thought has been remarkably brisk since the 
invention of printing. 

In the first of these examples, we wish to express two things; 
I still cherish hatred, and I have cherished hatred for five years. 
In English we express the latter and leave the former to be 
inferred by the reader ; in German exactiy the opposite is 
done. 

Obs, — The same idiom is found in French. 

Depuis trente hivers il languit. (Boileau.) 
Se has languished for thirty winters past, 

151. PAST IMPEEFECT FOE PAST PERFECT.— In 
the same way a German past with fti^on^ &c., must be trans- 
lated by the English pluperfect : — 

Sin SSoIf, baa feit Sal^rl^unberten ju flegen wu^te. 
A nation that for years had known how to conquer, 

152. IMPEEFECT AND PEEFECT. — The scheme of 
tenses being incompletely filled up in German, it is necessary 
that some tenses should do double duty. Thus the imperfect 
is used in its proper sense as an imperfect, to denote a past 
action going on contemporaneously with another ; as, / was 
writing, when you came in. The perfect, again, is used as a 
present perfect, to denote a past action whose effects still con- 
tinue ; as, / have finished my work. But there is no past in- 
definite in German, and therefore both imperfect and perfect 
have to do duty for it. The difference between them, when 
thus representing a past indefinite, or aorist, is exactly like 
that between the two French tenses known as passe defini and 
passe indefini. The tense of history, the tense used in describing 
a series of past events in order, with dates, &c., is the imper- 
fect ; the tense used to speak of them, as all alike past to the 
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narrator, but without any desire to fix their date, is the per- 
fect. Thus the prevailing tense of historical composition is 
the imperfect, that of conversation the perfect. 

For example, in ». JCreitfc^fe'S „2)eutf(l(>e @ef(^t(l(>te im 19ten 3al^rl^unbert," after 
Beveral pages of narrative, in which the prevailing tense is the imperfect, 
with occasional historical presents introduced, we find a paragraph he- 
ginning: — 

(Stft btefe Jlirc^en^>oUtif ber -Sol^enjonern ^nt ba8 Beitalter Ux JReltgtonShrtege 
aBgefd^toffen ; fte gtoang fd^lie^Uc^ tie bejferen mltii^tn Surften juc ^a^» 
a^mung 

The first sentence of this paragraph is an interruption of the thread of the 
narrative, a fact which the author wishes to speak of as past to himself, 
hut which he deliberately separates &om the even current of his story. 

Similarly in the following, from Schiller's „9lbfatt ber SRiebertanbe/' the 
perfect interrupts a series of imperfects proper : — 

Sttin @taat burfte fi(^ mit tj^r auf ben Jtam)}f(oben toagen. $ranfrei(l(^ .... 
ging fc^on mit fc^neUen @(^rttten ter ungluc(ftc|^en dpod^t entgegen, tie t9, beinol^e 
cin ^alhti ^al^rl^unbert tang, ju einem ©c^au^la^ ber Slbfd^eultc^f eit unb bed Orients 
gemac^t l^at. 

Take again the following conversation.* A. meets B, coming out of the 
theatre. 

A, — 2Bo fommen @te l^er ? SDBaren @ie au^ xm 3i^eater ? (or, @tnb @ie aud^ 
im Jll^eater getoefen ?) 2Bie knge jinb ®te uber^au^t fc^on l^ier in ^Berlin ? 

B. — 3^1 bin erfl l^eute Slad^mittag angefommen, aber id} ^abt mir %lt\d) ein Sillet 
beforgen taffen, l^abe nur eine ^letnigfett genoffen, unb bin bann fofort l^ergeeilt, um bod^ 
an^ bad t>ielbef^roc^ene @tu({ ^u fe^en. 

A. — Unb ttjte finben ®ie e« ? 

B. — ^a9 ®tud 'fyat mir fel^r gut gefallen ; au(^ an bem )>ietgetabelten @(^lufl beS 
jtpeiten Slufjugd l^abe ic^ feinen ^n^f genommen 

When B. goes home and relates his experiences, he says, in the course of 
conversation : — 

3(^ fam erfl US dlac^mittags an, aber u^ ttef mir gleic^ ein SStUet beforgen, 
genof nur eine ^leinigEeit unb eiUe bann fofort xn'6 Sweater, um ba« vielbefproi^ene 
@tudE 3U fe^en. 

He might then continue ia the same tense, or more likely, become a little 
•animated: — 

^Kerbings l^abe ic^ nac^ bem einmaltgen ^el^en fein ftcfiered Urt^eit bilben 
fonncn, aber bad <BtM ^at mir fel^r gut gefallen 

Thus the imperfect is used wherever there is any wish to represent what 
has happened as one's own impression or experience; the perfect when it is 
desired simply^to relate facts in order. Dr. Sanders says in the same article 
(187), that the use of the imperfect in conversation gives the impression of 
talking n}ie gebru({t, like a book. It should be added that this use of the 
tenses is strictly logical; the perfect is strictly a present perfect, and 

* From Sanders' ^Deutfcfie ©^jracfibriefe." 
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represeDts the effect of the action as continuing. To a matter-of-fact nation 
like ourselves, the past is past, unless its results have an objective reality 
(the house has been built, and is standing) ; our neighbours, with liv^elier 
imaginations, like to represent past events as present, even though they 
have now only a subjective reality (tad ®tu(f l^at mic gefaUen). 

153. FUTUEE.— There is an idiomatic use of tlie futures, 
especially of the future perfect, to express one's belief that 
an action is taking place, or has taken place. It is generally 
rendered in English by probably, though we sometimes use 
our first future in the same way : — 

@ie tverben fic]^ erimiern, ba^ @ie mic3& mlt Slater ffrdulein %:o^Ux 
aHein gelajTen l^aBen. (Sch.) 

You will remember {you probably remember) that you left me 
alone with your daughter. 

154. DOUBLE PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT.— Occasionally the 
perfect and pluperfect of l^aBcn (or of fein for certain intransitive verbs) are 
used as auxiliaries, to emphasize still more the completion of an action. 

^ l^atte UlUed DeTgeffen, toeit tt}eggefe^t.3cl^aBt; [t^t erfc^aute ct ti <x\!i neuer 
a)icnfc^. (Auerbach.) 

He had long since forgotten everything, and put it quite out of sight; 
now he began to see it as a new being. 

This is easily understood by thinking of the real meaning of i^ l^aBe ver« 
Qtf\tr\, I possess or hold it as a forgotten thing. The above example would 
then be literally he had possessed it as a forgotten thing ; he had forgotten if, 
and kept it in that state. 

JDer einige SWonate »crttiji getoefen ttjar. (Heyse.) 
Who had been gone some months. 

For the same tense in the passive see % 178, Obs. 2. 

155. IMPEEATIVE.— The imperative has really only two 
persons, the second persons singular and plural. For the third 
person, either the subjunctiye (er fc^tceige, fc^njeigen fie) is used, 
especially in the courteous substitute for the second person 
(fc^^ireigen @ie), or else a periphrasis with foOen (er foil hUxbtn, 
let him remain). To form the first person plural, the same 
artifice is used as in English. Safi un8 gel^en, or laffet ung gel^en. 
The form borrowed from the subjunctive, tlelBen voxx, is now 
but little used in the first person. 

Obs. 1. — The second person of the present indicative is 
sometimes, as in English, used with an imperative sense. 
2)u HeiBfi ^ier K. See § 149. 

Obs. 2. — The past participle is also used elliptically for an 
imperative. Thus — 
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SliCi)t ge^jtaubert = eS fotl niti^t gc!()Iaubert werben. Don't chatter. 

It maybe combined witb the accusative absolute (§ 44): — 

Die 2!rommeI gerul^ret, bag $feif(^en gef^ielt. (Goe.) 
Beat the drum, play the fife. 



INFINITIVE AND PARTICIPLES. 

156. INFINITIVE A VEEBAL NOUN.— The infinitive 
is best described as a verbal substantive, that is, something 
which possesses the properties both of a verb and of a sub- 
stantive. In common with a substantive it has the power of 
being the subject or object or appositive complement pf a verb; 
in common with a verb the property of governing a case, and 
of being qualified by an adverb : — 

0lod^ einmal eln SBunbev l^ofen, l^ie^e ®ott s?erfud^en. (Sch.) 
To hope for another miracle^ would be as it were to tempt God, 

Where ^ofen (1) is the subject of l^ie^e, (2) governs ein SBunber, 
(3) is qualified by nod& elnmal, and J?erfuc^en (1) governs @ott, 
and (2) is the appositive complement after l^ie^e. 

157. INFINITIVE CONVEETED INTO A NOUN. -It 
often happens in German that the infinitive becomes a 
genuine noun capable of declension, qualified by an article 
or adjective, and followed by a genitive, not by the case it 
would require as a verb. Such infinitives are written, like 
nouns, with a capital letter.'*' They differ from ordinary nouns 
only in having no plural : — 

3d^ 6in be3 ^anjeng mube. 
/ am tired of dancing. 

Der Srten SBelnen i|l ein l^eimli(^ Sac^cn. 
The weeping of heirs is a secret laughter. 

Obs, — There is not a great deal of difference between Eng- 
lish and German in the use of the infinitive as a noun. For 
the English inflexion ing is really an infinitive as well as a 
present participle ; or to speak more correctly, it represents 
two different derivatives of a verb, namely the infinitive, 
which in Anglo-Saxon ended in an or en, and a verbal noun 
similar to those formed in German by the termination ung. 

* Notice also "w-ith a capital letter a phrase like baS 3Jitt*flc^'feltfl»9lebcn l^at 
ft fein itbtn tang (el^alten. 
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168. INFINITIVE WITH jtt^ OE SUPINE.— The in- 
finitive with gU; like the corresponding English form with to, 
is by far the most common. It is used as the object of all but 
a few verbs, as the subject of verbs, after prepositions^ and in 
other ways. 

Obs. — It has heen shown that the mfiiiitiye (for example the Greek in- 
finitiye ODding in /icvat) was originally a dative case, prohahle like the phrase 
to eat in good to eat. It is curious to notice how modern tongues, after the 
dative inflexion has completely disappeared, repeat the process hy prefixing 
tiie prepositions, which, in analytic languages, replace the dative. 

159. INFINITIVE AND SUPINE AS SUBJECT.— The 
infinitive generally stands without ju if used as the subject 
of a verb ; ju may be inserted when the sentence suggests 
a notion of duti/j necessitj/j possibility/, &c. 

9Ser^)Iaubcrn ifi fc^^dWid^, ijerfti^weigen i|l gut. (Goe.) 
To tell secrets is harmful, to keep them is good. 

Die Seleibigung ijerfci^mer^n ifi baS 2WerfmaI l^ol^rer ©eclen, o6 fie 
fie glei^ tief gefu^U. (Herder.) 

Not to resent an insult, even when they have felt it deeply, is the 
characteristic of nobler natures. 

©inen SSerlorenen gu teweinen, i|l and) mfinnlid^. (Goe.) 
To mourn for a lost friend is not unmanly. 

SKit du^, «&err Sector, ju fpajieren, ifi tfycm'ooU. (Goe.) 
To walk with you. Doctor, is an honour. 

160. SUPINE IN APPOSITION.— An infinitive with gu 
often stands in apposition to ed; or bad; used as the subject to 
fein or similar verbs : — 

®t[af)xli(i) ift'0, ben Sen ju tcetfen. (Sch.) 

It is dangerous to rouse the lion. 

Sag ^avc^i gu l^eif en eineS freien SSoIfeS 
SDaS fei bein ©tolg. (Sch.) 
To he called the chief of a free people, be that thy pnde. 

63 giemt bent ebein 2Wann, ber Srauen SBort gu a^kn. (Sch.) 
It becomes a noble-minded man, to respect a lady^s word. 

161. INFINITIVE OE SUPINE AS APPOSITIVE 
COMPLEMENT.— An infinitive without ju is used as the 
appositive complement with the verb l^ei^en, to be called, to be 
equivalent to : — 

9Roc3^ einntal ein aBimber ^ofen, l^iefe ®ott s?erfud^en. (Sch.) 
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After the verb to be, the supine is so used : — 

@ine f^one STOenft^enfeele finben 

3jt Oettjinn ; ein fd^dneret ©enjinn ift 

®ie erl^alten, unb ber fd^dnjl' unb fcJ^njerfle, 

®ie, bie fci^on ijerforen ijl, ju retten. (Herder.) 

To find a noble human soul is a gain indeed ; to keep it yo^ira 
a nobler gain ; and the noblest and the hardest of ally to save 
a soul already lost, 

162. INFINITIVE AS OBJECT.— An infinitive without 
JU is used as the object of several classes of verbs, viz. : — 

(1.) With the ordinary verbs of mood burfen, fonnen, ni5gen, 
muffen, foUen, njotten (and werben). 

SCBer Unnit euren ^^rdnen njiberflel^'n ? (Sch.) 
Who can withstand your tears ? 

(2.) With the verbs l^oren, fel^en, ful^Ien, lerneit, lel^ren, l^eifien 
{bid), l^elfen, madden, lajfen. These verbs govern at the same 
time an accusative (l^elfen a dative). 

3^ fal^ \f)n jierten. (Sch.) 
/ saw him die, 

3d^ bru(f an meine ©eele bl(^, i^ fnfjU 
I)ie bcinige attmdci^tig an mix fd^lagen. (Sch.) 
I press thee to my soul, I feel thy soul throbbing mightily in unison 
with mine. 

See also examples to $ 55. 

Obs. When the infinitiye is separated from lel^rcn hy a good many words, 
^u is often inserted. Thus Gr U\)xtt ken JtnaBen tanjm, but ®r lel^rte UnStnaUn, 
ttv Bid bal^in jtc^ nur ff l^t finbtf(^ Betoegt l^atte, mtt ^nftanb unb mtt Slnmutl^ ju tattjen. 
{Sanders.) 

(3.) With the verbs laffen, l^oren, accompanied by a tran- 
sitive infinitive, which must be rendered by a passive in 
English. 

aBaS man gett?51^nli(^ f>tf)a\i)pttn i)M. (Sch.) 
WTiat we commonly hear asserted 
(literally, the asserting which one hears), 

(4.) The verb Meifcen is accompanied by the infinitives 
fi^en, Ikgm, jiel^m ; gel^en by various infinitives, as fd^Iafen gel^en, 
iettein gel^en ; and the verbs reiten, fal^ren, gel^en by the infinitive 
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fpa^teren. In all these cases we should use a present participle 
in English : — 

Urn tin \Xf)v mit ©oetl^e fpnjieren gefal^ren. (Eekermann.) 
At one o'clock 1 went for a drive {driving) with Goethe, 

163. SUPINE AS OBJECT.— The supine or infinitive with 
ju is used as the object of ordinary transitive verbs, and of 
many verbs which could not take a noun as their object. It 
frequently stands as a second object, where the verb governs 
a noun or pronoun as well. It plays, in fact, the part both of 
an accusative and of a dative : — 

SWorgcn fangen voxx an gu fd&nelben bie rei(^fi(^e Srnte. (Goe.) 
To-morrow we begin to reap the bounteous harvest, 

©el^r l^aBe id& getrfinfci^t, @ie ju Befu(^cn. 
I have very much wished to visit you, 

^fTecjtftefogufein? (Sch.) 

Is she generally {accustomed to he) like this ? 

®r trarnte mdi, auf nieincr «&ut ju feiii. (Sch.) 
He warned me to be on my guard. 

Obs. 1 . This use of the supine corresponds almost exactly 
to that of the English infinitive with gu. Notice, however, 
cr glauBt e3 getl^an jU l^a6cn, he believes he has done it. So with 
U^ix\\)pitxi, f!(3^ einBilben; J?ercie6en, &c. 

Obs, 2, As in English, the supine is used with the verbs 
f^elnen, biinfen, to seem. 

164. SUPINE DEPENDING ON NOUNS.— An infini- 
tive with gu often takes the place of the English gerundive in 
ing, preceded by of, and depending on a noun : — 

©0 votxt ging bie SBegierbc, bir gu bienen. (Goe.) 
So far did the desire of serving you go. 

S)ie0 iji bie 2(rt, mit *&cren umjugel^en. (Goe.) 
This is the way to deal {of dealing) with witches, 

165. SUPINE DENOTING PUEPOSE.— The supine 
often denotes a purpose, as might be expected from its really 
being a dative: — 

3^ fomme, Cabij ©tuart, eute lefeten 
^efcl^te ju em^fangen. (Sch.) 
J come, Lady Stuart, to receive your last commands. 
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More frequently urn . . . ju is used : — 

5Ba§ f)aht 3^r benn getl^an, urn fie gu tetten ? (Sch.) 
TFAai ^ai7^ you done then to save her ? 

Obs. 1. For tbe use of urn . . . ju after genug, t)on bet 9(rt, &c., see on Con- 
secutive Sentences. 

Obs* 2. Notice the use of the supine after I^a6en : — 

S)u l^afl ^x^ti mt^t lu f(^enfen. (Sch.) 
Tou have nothing more to give. 

Occasionally also without an object : — 

3(^ l^a6e mit fcer jtonigin ^ teben. (Sch.) 
J have to apeak with the queen. 

wliich is not, however, the ordinary way of rendering I have to. 

Lastly, there are cases like — 

SBaS l^aft bu l^tet ju l^oc(^en unb ju l^utett ? (Sch.) 

What business have you to be listening and watching here ? 

166. SUPINE DEPENDING ON ADJEOTIVES.—The 
infinitive with ju is used with adjeiJtives, either — 

(1.) Actively, with those denoting ;?Mrpo5^, hope, &c. 

3^ Bin, fprici^t Setter, gu jierljen Beteit. (Sch.) 
/ aw, said the other, ready to die. 

5)a8 aSclB iji %t\^\di, auf SKittel ju bcttfett. (Goe.) 
Woman is clever in devising expedients. 

(2.) Apparently, but not really, passively with adjectives 
like easy, difficidt, &c. : — 

©eflfigelt iji bag ®Iu(f , unb fd^trcr gu Slubett. (Sch.) 
Fortune has wings, and is hard to bind. 
See § 169. 

167. SUPINE WITH PEEPOSITIONS.—The preposi- 
tipns ol^ne, unt, jiatt, aitflatt* are followed by gu and an infini- 
tive : — 

©ie Srangofen tcarfen i^re ©etcel^re tceg, urn fld^ befto gefdjtcinber 
retten gu fOnnen. (Archenholz.) 

The French threw their muslrets away, in order to be able to 
escape the more quickly. 

Die Seinbe gogeu jld^ f>^m gu fc^Iagen gurutf. (Archenholz.) 
The enemy retired without fighting. 



Really falls under S 164, flatt heing a noun. 
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Oba, The same construction is found in English after for (not modem), 
(.'ompare also from Spenser : — 

For not to haye been dipped in Lethe*s stream 
Could save the son of Thetis from to die, 

168, ENGLISH GEEUNDIVE AFTEE PEEPOSI- 
TIONS. — There axe several ways of renderiDg the English 
gerundive in 2*71^. 

(1.) By a verbal noun (generally ending in ung), or by the 
infinitive used as a substantive (and written with a capital 
letter). It should be remembered that German lends itself far 
more readily than English to the formation of such nouns :— • 

Dur^ giBf^ttelbung bet 3ufu^r. (Sch.) 
By cutting off their supplies, 

CBelm UeBerfe^n mup man 6i8 mi^ Uniiterfe|nd^e l^etangel^en. (Goe.) 
In translating you must attack even the untranslatable. 

(2.) When it depends on a noun, by the supine, § 164. 

(3.) After unthout, instead ofy by the supine, § 167. 

(4.) With other prepositions it is necessary to use one of 
the compounds of ba, as baburd^, baran, followed either by an 
infinitive or a clause beginning with bap, according to cir- 
cumstances : — 

2^ein guter ©tern it\vaf)xn miiS^ bailor, 
©ie Scatter an ben SSufen mir gu legen. (Sch.) 
My lucky star saved me from taking the setpent to my ho8om% 

Den SWangel an Sleiterei njupte er babutc^ gu erfefeen, bop et Sup^r 
ganger jn:if(5^en bie Sfteiterei fletlte. (Sch.) 

He succeeded in making up for the deficiency of cavalry by placing 
foot'Soldiers between the horsemen, 

3(^ Befiel^e barauf, bap ber Sorb jt(5^ entfeme. (Sch.) 
I insist on the lord^s withdrawing, 

1 69. SUPINE AS COMPLEMENT IN PASSIVE SENSE. 
^After the verb to be, the German supine must often be 
rendered by the English passive infinitive : — 

Dag ijl n\&ii ju ertragen. 
That is not to he borne, literally not (fitted) for bearing. 

Da0 SSoIf ijt Idnger nid^t gu Banbigen. 
The people is no longer to be controlledf 
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Obs, We have the same idiom in phrases like that is easy to 
understand, bag iji leid^t ju Sjerflel^en. The difference only comes 
out when there is no adjectiye present. The fact tiiat the 
infinitive is a verbal noun, and as such really neither active 
nor passive, explains the construction. 

170. COEEESPONDING PAETICIPIAL FOEM.— From 
this use of the infinitive is formed a participial form, corres- 
ponding to the commonest use of the Latin participle in dts. 
Thus from eine teid^e @rnbte ip ju l^offen is formed bie ju l^offenbe 
^xxC^itfihe to-be-hoped'for harvest, the harvest to be looked for. So 
bie guldfenbe ^uf^dbt, the problem to be solved. 

Obs. If it be necessary to compare this participle, mel^r is 
used, as, id^ fenne feinen tnel^r gu S?era(5^tenben sfeenfd^en. 

171. ELLIPSIS. — Sometimes an infinitive or supine i& 
used elliptically, as in English : — 

3e^t weip \^ ja oM^f wet @ie flnb. — D ! fold^ einen SWenfd^ett 
einf^jerren ! (Auerbach.) 

Now I know who you are — to think of putting such a man in 
prison ! 

172. PAETICrPLES AS ADJECTIVES.— The participles^ 
either alone, or accompanied by words depending upon them, 
are used exactly like adjectives, both as epithets and as parts 
of the predicate. They can also, like adjectives, be used for 
substantives, and foUow the same rules of inflexion. If 
retaining their form as participles, they should be compared 
by using tne^r, am tneijien. 

173. PAST PARTICIPLE OP NEUTER VEEBS.— Only 
those neuter verbs that are conjugated with fein (see § 1 75), such 
as anfommen^ttjad^fen, possess a past participle active. Thus unge^ 
geffen ju Sett gel^en ought not to mean to go supperless to bed, 
though it is sometimes used colloquially in that sense. But 
we can say bie eten angefommenen ©djie, the guests who have just 
arrived ; ein gut gewad^fener SSaum, a tree that has grovtm well, or 
a well-grown tree. 

The past participle of all other neuter verbs, of reflexive and 
of impersonal verbs, cannot be used like an adjective, but is 
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simply employed in the coDJugation of the verb from which 
it comes. 

Usage has made some exceptions to this and the preceding 
section, as ein auSgebienter ®oIbat, a soldier who has served his 
time ; ein aBgeletter ©reiS, an old man who has lived too long ; 
Serfd^trorene, conspirators, &c. 

174. PAST PAETIdPLE WITH VEEBS OF MOTION. 
— ^With fotnmen, rarely with Bringen, a past participle is used 
where we should use a present participle in English : — 

2118 Jtaifer aiotpart loBefam 
Sum l^eil'gen Sanb gejogen fam. 
When Emperor Barharossa the Good came marching to the 

Holy Land, 



ATTXILIAItlES-PASSIVE VOICE. 

175. INTEANSITIVES WITH feflt-— The following 
classes of intransitive verbs are conjugated with fein: — 
(1) verbs of motion, as ge^en, fotnmen, fal^reit; (2) verbs 
denoting a change of state, as wad^fen, grow ; genefen, recover ; 
irerben, become ; (3) fein, to be ; Bleiten, remain. We think, in 
facty of the subject being in the state resulting from the 
action rather than of the performance of the action. Thus 
er ift angefommen suggests he is here ; er iji genjac^fen, he is bigger 
than he was. 

Obs, Notice especially the following, which might not be 
thought at first sight to belong to this group: — gefci^el^en, 
happen ; gelingeit, succeed ; gebeil^en, thrive ; geratl^en, fall {into) ; 
glurfen, sticceed ; tni^glutfen, fail ; jierBen, die ; rinnen, become 
liquid; [d^meljf u, me/^ ; fd^eitern, go to pieces^ be ruined; ijetun* 
glutfen, meet tvith an accident ; fc^Iagen (in its intransitive sense). 
Also many compounds of ent, er, i)er, like entBrennen, catch fire; 
ergtauen, tiu-n grey ; ijerberBen, get spoilt. Compare er l^at gefd^Ia* 
fen, he slept, and er iji eingefc^lafen, he went to sleep. 

176. VAEIABLE AUXILIAEY.—Many verbs of motion, 
as reiten, f^ringen, are often used without any idea of having 
reached one's destination. In such cases the auxiliary l^a^en 
is used. Thus: — 
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®r i)ai in felner Sugenb fel^r gut geritten. 

As a young man he rode well {was a good rider). 

But in answering the question : " How did you get here, did 
you walk or drive?" we must say 9lein, ic^ 6in gevitten. So 
again:— 

Sie eu(5^ ble (Stirne Brennt ! 
3l^r i)ait gelaufen unb il^r i)aU geft)tungen. (Freiligrath.) 

Mow hot your forehead is ! 
You have been running and jumping, 
but— 

2)er ^nate ifl u6er ben ©taBen gef^)rungen. 

The boy jumped over the ditch {and is on the other side), 

Obs, 1. Occasionally one of these verbs takes an accusative even wben con- 
jugated with fein, as tc^ Wn fctefen aOBeg not^ nie gnritten, but the accusative is 
rather one of extent than a direct object. 

Obs. 2. The occasional use of verbs like gel^en with l^aBen in phrases like er l^at 
fx^ (ten $uf) kount) gegangen, he made himself footsore with walking^ is worth 
notice. 

177. ELLIPSIS OF AUXILIAEIES.— The auxOiaries 
%cihixi and fein (not n^erben) are often omitted when they come 
at the end of subordinate sentences. This is especially the 
case in poetry : — 

®ie^, ^txXf ben Sling, ben bu getragen. (Schiller's Ged.) 
See, my lord, the ring you wore, 

where l^aft is omitted. 

178. AUXILIAEIES OF PASSIVE.— It is essential to 
distinguish from each other the present and imperfect passive, 
and the two forms of the perfect and pluperfect passive. 
Thus :— 

(1.) Die ^iire n?irb urn fe(5^8 U^r gefc^Ioffen. 

The gate is closed at six (i.e.^ the porter shuts it at six), 

(2.) Die Xf)Uxt ifi urn fe(5^8 Ul^t gef^Iojfen njorben. 

The gate was closed at six {i.e,, the porter shut it at six)„ 

(3.) Die ^vLxt iji urn fe^8 Ul^r gef^Iojfen. 

The gate is closed at six (i,e,, not open, having been shut 
before six), 

(4.) Die ^^iire trurbe um fed^S Ul^r gefc^Ioffen. 

The gate was closed at six o*clock (i,e,f the porter shut it ai 
six), 
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(5.) Die i^^ure trot urn fed^8 Ul^r gefd^Ioffen worben. 

The gate had been closed at six (i.e., the porter had shut it 
at six). 

(6.) Die ^hxt teat urn feiS^S Ul^r gef^loffen. 

The gate was closed at six (i,e.f not open, the porter had 
shut it before six), 

(3) and (6) denote a state only, the other forms call atten- 
tion to the action by which the state was produced. The 
following passage of Schiller's " Maid of Orleans" shows this 
very clearly:* — 

3^r [eib ijereinigt, Surpen .... 



Dod^, bie baS D^fer dnxt^ Swifts gefatlett, 
Die ^obten flel^en nic^t tnel^t auf j bie ^rdnen 
Die (Surem ©treit gejlojfen, flnb unb Weifceu 
©en^eint. 

where flnb geweint associated with SleiBen gewjeint expresses 
quite a different idea from flnb getueint njotben. The latter 
expression would be exactly equivalent to the geftoffen flnb of 
the text. 

Obs. 1. Take care not to confound tbe forms {!nt ^ttotmt, flnb vctetni^t, 
'wHch come from transitive yerbs, with fint %ttoa^tn, finb gefc^itert, 
which come from neitter verbs. 

Obs. 2. Occasionally the perfect and pluperfect of fcin are used as 
auxUiaries in the passive voice to express more strongly tiian the ordinary 
perfect and pluperfect (formed with tocrtcn) the completion of the action : — 

ffla^ i^m ift fflxtmant toxtUt auf btefen ®rab Begnabtgt setoefen. (Goe.) 
Since his time no one has been so completely re'Cstdlished in favour. 

(referring not merely to the act of pardoning, but to the permanent condi- 
tion of reconciliation resulting from it). 

!02it bent tor ctnem l^atben Sal^ce bertoren gctocfenen nnb feltfamert»etfe ecfl ie^t 
gefunbenen 2lrmbflnb. (Gutzkow.) 

With the bracelet which had been missing six months ago, and strangely 
enough only just found (meaning not that the bracelet had been actually lost 
at that time, but that it was lost at some time unknown, and that six months 
ago it was missing). See $ 154. 

179. PASSIVE OF INTEANSITIVES.— Only transitive 
verbs can be used personally in the passive. But intransitive 

• Quoted by Sanders, „lt>futf(^c @))ra(^i&ttcfe/' p. 213. 
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verbs have an impersonal passive form, which, if derived 
from a verb governing the genitive or dative, or followed by 
a preposition, retains the same construction, cf. § 53 : — 

3n biefem Soujj^ wirb ni^t geraud^u 
No smoking allowed in this carriage, 

@in Seber traiS^t* 
©id^ alfo ju ge6erben, bap fciner njirb gea^t,* (Logau.) 
^ac^ oTZd atms so to behave himself that he may he esteemed. 

5)ie SWarquifln l^atte 
fSMji mel^r getl^an, al8 il^r Befol^Ien wotben. (Sch.) 
The maixhioness had done no more than she had been bidden 
to 4o^ 

The Latin constructions — Venium erat ad limen^ — Vix deorum 
€pibus resisti poterat, &c., are exacUy similiar, 

180. MIDDLE VOICE.— Many English verbs, ^ /fo move, 
io break, are used indifferently in an active andacniddle «ens6. 
If we say the table moves, we mean that the table is moved, 
but we do not care to inquire by whom, and therefore we use 
a form which leaves the question open, or rather, to save 
further trouble, refers the action to tiie table itself. Some 
German verbs, as Brennen, l^^^^^, are used in exactly the same 
way as such English verbs ; more frequentiy, the pronoun 
f!(!^ is added, and the action is thus distinctly referred to the 
subject. Thus: — 

5)ie 6rbe tepjegt jlti^. 
The earth moves, 

3)a8 ©d^itffal be8 KarfoS l^at ^^ entfd^leben. (Sch.) 
The fate of Carlos has been decided. 

The last example will show that the German reflexive form is 
used not only where the English middle is found, but also in 
many .cases where we prefer the passive. 

French is very like German in tiiis fpespect. The verb 
loumer, for example, is used both as am active and a middle 
verb; the middle of moftrotr is aemouvoir; and in translating 



* For ifa0fkt, ^ta^ttt 
o 2 
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the last of the examples g^ven above, one would use the 
reflexive form se decider. In both languages the substitution 
of the reflexive form for the passive, where no agent is mentioned, 
is very common. 

181. IMPERATIVE PASSIVE is always formed with 
fein :— 

®eib tnir gegru^t, tefteunbte ©d^aaren. (Sch.) 
/ bid you ivelcome, friendly hosts. 



THE ATXXILIABY VEBBS OF MOOD. 

182. OMISSION OF git.— The verbs muffen, foflen, butfen, 
fonnen, mogeit, njotlen, lajfen take, like their English equivalents 
wmddf can, shmld, &c., and like the auxiliaries fein, |)a;6en, and 
Tverben, an infinitive without gu : — 

aSet f5nnte euten 3!^rdnen iribcrjiel^'n ? (Sch.) 
Who could resist your tears ? 

183. COMPOUND TENSES.— The compound tenses of 
these verbs, when attached to an infinitive mood, are formed 
with the infinitives ntuffen^ m&gen^ &c., instead of the past parti- 
ciples genju^t, getnad^t, &o. : — 

aBie elenb l^dttet il^r njcrben fonnen. (Lessing.) 
Sow wretched you might have become. 

But gema^t, gefotutt, &c.^ are used when no infinitive follows 
the auxiliaries of mood : — 

©r l^dttc gem f ommen m5gen, cAn er l^at niiS^t geburft. 
He would have liked to come, but he teas not allowed to, 

©in 3ufatt tl^at, n?a8 SarloS nie gefonnt. (Sch.) 
Chance did what Carlos never could do, 

184. COULD EAVJE, SHOULD SAVK^ThQ English 
verbs of mood have no compound tenses ; for instance, the 
perfect of can can only be expressed by the periphrasis 
/ have been able. Hence care must be taken in translating 
/ could have doi}e it, I should have done it, - 
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I could have done it means either (1) I was able to do it, i^ 
fonnte eS tl^un or \^ l^aBe eS tl^un fonnen ; or (2), and more com- 
monly, / should have been able to do it (faeere potuissem), id^ l^atte 
eS t^nn Knneit. 

Similarly you should have done it is generally bu l^dttefi eS tl^un 
fotten ; but bu l^aji e0 tf)\xn fotten, meaning it was expected of you 
to do it, may ^so be translated you should have done it. 

185. PEEFECT INFINITIVE WITH VEEBS OF 
MOOD. — ^There is, however, a case in which the perfect 
infinitive is used as in English, and that is when a logical 
possibility or obligation is to be expressed. Thus :— 

3^ tann e0 getl^an l^aBen^ 
means, — I may have done it, 

i.e., it is possible that I did do it ; when the possibility is a 
feeling or inference in the mind of the speaker that he has 
done it, not a genuine possibility of doing it. So again : — 

@r mup eiS getl^an i)aUn, 
He must have done it, 

implies a logical necessity, i,e. a certainty in the speaker's 
mind that he did do it, not any obligation to do it. 

186. VEEBS TREATED LIKE AUXILIAJHES.— The 
verbs l^ei^en {to bid), l^elfeu, Boren, fel^cn, ma^m are treated like 
the auxiUary verbs of mood : — 

3l§r l^aBt fie unter mC^ aufwa^fen fel^en. (Sch.) 
You have seen her grow up among you. 

3(^ i)abt ed oftmald t&l^men l^oren. 
/ have often heard it praised, 

it^xtn and I<mcn, when accompanied by another infinitive, are more gene- 
rally used in the past participle than in the infinitlye ; even with respect to 
the other verbs above mentioned the usage is not uniform. 

©eitbem i)aU i^ ijom Sfteid^ ganj anbcrS benfen lernen. (Sch.) 
Since then I have learnt to think quite differently of the empire, 

D^ne tneine QSemul^imgen in ben ^latumjljfenf^aften l^atte iC^ ble 
!Wettfciben nie fennen lernen, tt?ie fie flnb. (Goe.) 

Sad it not been for my efforts in natural science, I shoidd never 
have learnt to know men as they are. 
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187. SRfifftll if tbe equivalent ol the JQnglish mustf and implies that the 
subject is compelled by ph^rsical foice or a law of nature'. It is thus 
distinguished horn folleit, wmch denotes moral eonstramt* It is important 
to remember that in English mt48t is present only, and that consequently 
mufte, ^aU»„ m&f^tn, &c., must be rendei«d by a periphrasis, it was necessary 
thaty. I had t»i could not faH to^ &c The same applies to the Bubjunctive 
and to the compound tenses^ 

!Die !iSo(l!oimniii^eit IH <3kgenftanbe» fdBfl muptr in fetnen SSktfeit ent|u^ett. 

(Lessing.) 
It was necessary that the perfection of the object itself should give pletuure 
in his ioork, 

188. ®oOtlL* ot^ffht, am to, denotes moral constraint, tiiat of some one's 
will, a law, public opinion, &c. 

(1.) It means, especially in the conditional, ought to^ independently of the 
context 

^ic Stxnlttx foffen 'ifyctn dUtxn ge^im^n. 
Children ought to obey their parents, 

din Sd^fVicIcr. fagte €foct^ follte dgentfk^ aii| lei eniem SUb^oaer tral SRalec 
in tic ^c^ gc^. (Eokermann.) 

An actor, said Ooethe, ought really to go to school to a sculptor and painter , 
hssides studying his owft profession, 

(2.) In many cases the obUgatioii, instead of being a general <Hie, is im- 
plied in the context. 

€k^ittcc titcb fii^ cim^ an fo^en %s^ttt snb $Boc^ }ii arScttni, is fccnea ct n^t 
iDc^ tMT ; fctn Xikat fodte i^m )tt Idct Stmitc gc^oci^ lub jn 9tboU ftt^, 

(Eckennann.) 
. . he expected his powers to be at his beck and caU, 

SBei ticfon Gvjct loar \vt Safigaic %aas\ ctafoc^ ; «2m(t(^ tea !|^(a«ftctcS wdfL tea 
iSegra wii Hr Safcf ^mauA \m ffdem, Mebex ^tc 9it tpk Hcfci gefi^icH Wtf ivor He 
€a<^ te« {tkfttctS. . . .Vet Ul^ fcO iBa ^« ; oicr feO cc wb f^dEletct ctbont 
Kcitcn otcr nic^.... (Eckeimann.) 

(3.) It often means simply is said, is supposed, 

9t fcO franf fcta, they say he is ill. 

9t fdl d adioa ^aki^ heis oaid to hsure deste it. 

to be tlistingnished from 

9t ^fttt c« t|a foOai, iU om^A^ /« iUrr deste it. 

(4.) It k used IB a pei^lirasis for tka impenfiTey 

S>a feCfl Mft jk|l<mr tham skalt not stmt. 

(o.) In rnaaj depeadeat seotcnoes fcSca {etpeoally die niperfect nb- 
junctiTe) oltm does little more thin fozm a sabstitiite fat the subivnettTey 
&k» die'En^isli sAmV. 



* &IIcs is said, like the Engii^ «W;2; to be Teally the put tenae of a i«ri> 
BMomxiig ts HIL Its first lining then would be ZK/W; nexs, T km* to 
pay the mtmement ftr HVimg; and tiMa J< 
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^te (Befej^ fortem, ba§ er e9 t^un foil. 
The laws require that he should do it. 

(6.) It is used ellipticallf with an infinitive like Uttuttn, biencn, l^etfen, &o., 
understood. 

3Ba9 foil tl^ncn fRn^t^nm ? Of what use is wealth to them 7 

SBod altt foU bet SttlS) \>a auf ber Saline ? (Sch.) 
But what does the chalice there on the banner mean ? 

189. ftdtmen corresponds to mdffen, as burfen to foUen, and means that 
there is no physical obstacle in the way to the accomplishment of something. 
It is equivtuent to the English can, could, may, might. It may denote either 
an actual, or a logical possibility. 

(Srr f ann tanjen, he can dance, 
(Sr9 fann regnen, it may rain. 

(Srr l^Atte t% tl^un fonnen, he could have done it, might have done it. 
(Sx fann ti gitl^n f^abtn, he may have done it ; it is possible he did it, 

Obs. ^onnen is used elliptically of knowing a language : — 

Stbnntn @te 5Dtutf<!l^ ? Do you speak German i do you understand German ? 

190. ^jirfflt originally meant to need, and is used as an ordinary tran- 
sitive verb in that sense in older German, for example, in Luther's Bible, 
^eiurfen is now used in that sense, and the common meaning of burfen is 
to be allowed, to venture, 

(1.^ To need. In this sense it is found in a few 'conversational ex- 
pressions, but in ordinary prose writing not later than Lessing or the 
earlier works of Kant. 

3(1^ l^be bod Unnu^ n^t unnu^tidf^ getefcn, n>enn ti von nun an bieftc bber iener 
ni(S)t nxitet lefen barf. (Lessing.) 

It X has not been useless for me to read useless matter, if hereafter some one 
else need not read it, 

(Srt barf nur fommcn; ti tfl aided Serett. 
Me need only come ; it is all ready, 

(2.) To be permitted, may, corresponds to fottcn, as fonnen to mfiffen, im- 
plying that there is no moral obstacle in the way. 

Sol^t barf SteBc tmbtxi urn bie i'xtU ; bo(|) fotd^em d^Ian^ barf nut cin Jtonig 
nal^en. 

Love may indeed ask for love ; but to such beauty only a king may ap- 
proach, 

(3.) To dare. 

SBie boiffl bu fttAtv, ungeved^et ^ndt cmen fo grof en unb l^etcttc^en Btitttt gum 
3^obe verurt^eUen? (von Eaumer.) 

Sow dare a shameless, unrighteotM villain like you condemn to death such 
a great and glorious knight ? 

(4.) In the imperfect subjunctiTe, implying possibility or probability 
may, might, will probably, 

S)te Unterfuc^ung biitfte Batb gu C^nbe fein. (Grimm.) 
The enquiry will probably {may) soon be over. 
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^et <$erjod fiBcttcgte, taf eine fo \dfbnt ®c(egcnl^eit nx^t jum jtoettcn 9D2atc touUX' 
fcmmcn ^firfte. 

The duke reflected that such a good opportunity might not recur. 

191. Smgen is distinguished from tooHcn, by expressing rather adaptation 
lecignetfein), and hence inclination, to an action, while iDoUen denotes will 

or intention (Sel^jlBcflimmung]. It is identical with the English may^ might, 

and is the root of ^a^X, power. 

(1.) It denotes, like may in English, a logical possibility. 

<Skbi(^te, wit kenett nm^ manclf^e l^ier unb bott im !Ptt9at(<{i|} vcrSotgen feitt mogen. 

(Eckermana.) 
FoemSf many of which may still be hidden here and there in private col' 
lections. 

passing sometimes into little more than a periphrasis for the subjunctive. 

S6ie 6€beutenb unb gto^ SSi^ron att Sotcnt au(^ feitt mci%, fo ttioc^te i(^ bM^ fel^r 
gtveifetn, bafi auS fctnett ^c^ttften fiit reine iD^cnft^enBKbung eiit entfi^tebcnet ®C' 
tDinn )U fclf^d))fen. (Eckermann.) 

Great and characteristic as Byron may be as a genius, I should be inclined 
to doubt, &c. 

which also gives an example of (3). 

(2.) Closely connected with this is the use of mogeit, to make a concession, 
generally with auc^, or simply to introduce a parenthetical whether, 

@o toxt bie S^iefe beS iD^eeteS allejeit tu|ig Blci^t, bie OBerflAd(ie mcL^ auc^ nod^ fo 
toutl^en .... (Winckehnann.) 

Just as the depths of the sea always remain at peace, be the surface never so 
ruffled. ... 

@o vict tfl getot^, bafi eine flarfe ©Aule t)on totl^em ^^tpl^^t unb eine batdBer etBaute 
Jto^eKe — mogen fie nun f^jftter »»n teutgen JJonigen obet tj^eilnel^menbett Sfirgem, ober 
auf Jlofteu (5lifa6et^'« aufgectc(>tet ttjorben fein— Sal^rl^unberte tang bie ©tette UytvSf* 
iwten. (v. Raumer.) 

whetJier erected by repentant sovereigns or. - 

(3.) Perhaps the commonest meaning of mogen is to like, to be inclined to 
(see example above). The imperfect subjunctive is especially used in this 
sense. The adverb gem is often added. 

aOBa* fi(^ tjertragt mit meinet ?JfIi<^t, mag ic^ if t gem getoftl^ren. (Sch.) 
I will gladly give her what is compatible with my duty. 

Sllfo einen ^Pfeit f aBen @ie {^ avA SSroBant mitgeBtac^t. 3(f mjodftt x^xi fel^en. 

(Goe. in Eck.) 
So you brought home an arrow from Brabant ; I should like to see it. 

(4.) In poetry mijgen is often nearly equivalent sometimes to fonnen, some- 
times to burfen : — 

9iu]^tg fann i(f t\x6f etfcf einen, 
9iu^ig gel^en fel^n. (Sch.) 
Unmoved I can see you appear, unmoved I can see you go. 
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3(^ laffe Un Sreunb bit aii BUxQtn, 

3l^n magji tu, entttnn' idf, ertDutgen. 

I leave you my friend as a surety ; if I escape you may slay him. 

(5.) The subjunctive of mo^tn is often used in wishes : — 

SRcflc tin l^eter fStcA^ ®ie ful^ren ! 
May better counsels guide you I 

192. Saffctt, properly to leave, has as an auxiliary three meanings : — 
(1) to allow, (2) to cattse or order, (3) to represent as doing. In all three 
seuAes it is followed by an infinitiye capable of being rendered in English 
either by an active or a passive infinitive according to circumstances. 

I. Actively: — 

(1.) OTSatt liefi i^n nt(^t einmal ju SSocte fommen. (Sch.) 

He was not even allowed to speak, 

S^(k^t'% flut fein, Skater 9Irc, lapt fie getoAl^ren. (Sch.) 

Let it alone {let it be good), father Arc, let her have her will, 

lEDec btefet ^ann getoefen, 

Sfiflt, SBanberer, t>\6) fein (Slta6mat Icfeit. (Gellert.) 
Who this man was, his tombstone, traveller, lets thee read, 

(2.) SafI, J&etr, bej 0»>fec« JDflfte ftcigen. 

Bid, sire, the fragrance of sac^'ifice ascend to heaven, 

(3.) Unb au(^ biefen (ben ftcrbenbcn •^ercutcj] Uft @c))]^ofleS flagen, loinfeln, tocincn 
unb fc^teten (Lessing.) 

And Hercules, too, Sophocles represents as complaining, moaning, weeping, 
and shrieking. 

(S^attanhxun Idf t il^n (top wn bent txrgtfteten $feUe eineS Xtoiantxi wnounUt fein. 

(Lessing.) 
Chateaubrun r^resents him as merely wounded by the poisoned arrow of a 
Trojan, 

Obs, Occasionally, when the infinitive with taffen is transitive, the object 
of laffen is put in the dative, probably in imitation of the French con- 
struction. 

SGQenn ®te mir gegen SBeil^nac^ten n)ifffn taffen, tote tot\x @ie bomit gefommen finb. 

(Lessing.) 
But this usage is obsolete. 

II. Passively: — 

(1.) @ie fotgtenbem ^icfiter, ol^ne fi(^ in bet geringflen JTUinigfeit ven i^m t}erful^ren 
ju taffen. ^Lessing.) 

They followed the poet, without allowing themselves to be misled by him in 
the smallest trifle, 

(2.) 2)ec ^outjemeut Tief mi(^ in fein 3immer rufen. (Goe.) 

The governor ordered me to be summoned to his room, 

@otief ^arl mel^teren 9flcmern bie 9ufe aBl^anen. (vonEaumer.) 
Accordingly Charles had the feet of several Romans cut off. 
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Obs, 1. The real object of laffen in Class II. is the infinitive— thus— 
without allowing the misleading themselves — ordered the summoning me — 
caused the cutting off, 

Ohs. 2. Sometimes an an ambiguity arises, as in : — 

igafi beinen Bom bte ^{(ug^eit ubemnnben. (Lessing.) 
Let wisdom get the better of your wrath* 

which might also be rendered : — 

Let your wrath get the better of wisdom. 

Such ambiguity can easily be avoided by writing :— > 

Sa^ bcttien ^tixn wn bet Jttttglett ili&eminbcn, 
or Sof tie ^tugl^t Mit beinrm Socn iibetnnnben ; 

according as the first or the second is meant. 

Obs, 3. iSaffen has also an intransitive meaning : — 

dliit toeifer ^itt Itefl' UdfnWiSf ; 
@(^ii>att« 6niter, fd^uxtr), fo fd^tA a ft(^. (Gellert.) 
A white hat would look ridiculous — blacky brother, black is the thing. 

193. fB^viHtU, will, wish, is used first like the English will, when not a 
mere eign of ^e future. It has two idiomatic uses :-* 

(1.) With a past infinitive, to assert, maintain, 

S)ie 2t\iU n>i>nen ts in ben Beitungen getefen l^aBeit. 
People declare they have seen it in the papers, 

(2.) As an optative : — 

fBoUtt ®ctt, ts gABc letne unrul^ige ^o^fe in ganj ^eutft^Ianb. (Goe.) 
JFould to God, there were no unruly spirits in all Gennany, 
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194. PAETS OF A SIMPLE SENTENCOS.— To arrange 
a sentence correctly it is necessary to remember its division 
into the subject and predicate ; and the farther division of 
the predicate into the verb, whidi is always present ; and the 
appositive complement, the object, or objects, and adverbial 
additions, which may or may not be there. Further, the 
essential part of the predicate, if not contained in a single 
finite verb (i. e,^ a part of the verb which has number and 
person-endings), consists of such a finite verb together with 
(1) an appositive complement ; (2) a separable prefix ; or 
(3) the participles, etc., which are used with auxiliaries to 
form the compound tenses. In the last-named case the finite 
verb is an auxiliary or an auxiliary verb of mood. The words 
described by (1) (2) (3) may be conveniently grouped under 
the name complement. More than one of them may be present 
in the same sentence. 
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195. DECfLARATOSY SENTENCE.— The natural order, 
then in a declaratoiy sentence is (l) the nominatiTe or subject; 
(2) the finite verb or auxiliary ; (3) objects and adrerbial 
additions ; (4) the complement : — 



Subject, 


Finite 
Verb. 


Objects and Adverbial 
Additions, 


Complement, 


Die 3t)c« 


' toav 


fa^e 


trtipbttnt. 


^er StnaU 


^at 


gejietn fctnem 8frtunfcc tin Sdu^ 


gtgcl^tt. 


@etn gftel^en 


tringt 


gtt feinem Sittttt. 




S)tt 


loirfi 


il^n fcincr %xtuU 


(erauBt l^aben. 


Gft 


kDicb 


tB bit (ctd^t 


dberlaffen fdnnen. 


m<in 


ga6 


mir btefet^cn 


gUTUCC. 


^ai Hiioxt 


if* 


• 


fret. 



In sentences beginning with e$, the logical subject imme- 
diately follows the verb. So does the appositive complement 
of the verb to be. 

as I 393cn I krei^urfc^en 

Comparing this with the next rule, it will be seen that the 
verb stands second in every principal declaratory sentence. 
But it must be clearly understood that the subject is con- 
sidered to include not only the noun or pronoun which is the 
nominative to the verb together with (1) an epithet or genitive 
preceding it ; or (2) a genitive or a noun with a preposition 
depending upon it ; but also (3) an adverb like allem, et^, 
fur meinen ^l^eil belonging to it, and not to the sentence.; 
(4) another noun in apposition to it ; (5) a relative clause 
qualifying it ; (6) a participle with words depending on it, 
forming a secondary predicate : — 



<X)er Huge fD^ann 


i^ut 




tjor. 


<Die %xt int <^ud . 


ecf^att 


ben Bimmermann. 




3c^ a«ein 


muff 


cinfam 


trauetn. 


$f{ngften, las (ieMk^c dtfk, 


toax 


, 


gefommen. 


Cin a)knn, ber xtdfi ju 
vmrfen benft, 


muf 


aiif las xt^t JSerfjeug 


^atttn. 

1 


5Dtcfran3ofif(^ (BaxU, bem 
aafeittgen^tunn erticgenb, 


gecAt^ 


in Itnorbnung. 
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ffl<a\itl 


^aU 


^ 


nac^ feinec eignrn ^rt 


aSei bet imiebevfe^r 


foU 


man^i 




3<frt 


trat 


t4 





196. VERB ALWAYS SECOND.— It may be desirable, 
for the sake of emphasis, to begin the sentence with one of 
the objects or with an adverbial addition. In this case the 
finite verb remains second, and the nominatiYe is placed 
immediately after it. The rest of the order remains as be- 
fore : — 



(e^anbett. 
ttor. 



Obs. 1. — Sometimes a reflexive pronoun or even the oblique 
case of another pronoun precedes the nominative: — 

?t6er eten biefer Sanbfha^e l^atte fl(]^ SBattenjiein ant 2l6enb ijor 
ber (Sdjia^t gum gropen ^a(bti)til feined @egnerd 6ema(]^tigt. 

Obs. 2.— Notice that when he said, said he, is put after some 
words of a speech, it is fagte er, not er fagte. 

197. INTERROGATIVE, &c., SENTENCES.— In inter- 
rogative, optative, and imperative sentences the finite verb 
is placed first, the nominative second ; or if the sentence 
begins with an interrogative adverb or pronoun (iro ? voann ? 
ivaS ? K.) the verb stands second, and the nominative third: — 



So 



SBerten 



cr 
Bit. 



mit un8 ^eute tn'd Z^tattx 
tAgUc^ an un9. 






In wishes, the nominative often stands first : — 

®ott fei bir gndbig ! — SS leBe bie JJteil^elt ! 

5Ber ein l^oIbeS $Bei6 errungen, 
SD^ifd^e feinen SuBel ein ! 

0^5. 1. — Vocatives, and the word o! do not affect the 
order: — 

Srommer <Stab, o ^atV i^ nlmmer 
SDJit bem ©d^n^erte bid^ getaufd^t ! 
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Obs. 2. — In sentences 'with bocfi, the yerh is sometimeB placed first as in 
an interrogative sentence, where the real object is to afBrm more strongly. 

@ett tange toax tie Stvmfi aud Urn 2cUn gctreten, unb toax tin 9(ttt!et Ui Siirud 

grtootben SDetf i(f> to^ tie 3(it nocff, n)o man in ten (SaHerieen tie fc^&nflen 

SQtttt eined Seonarto nut ali nterfto&rttge iint fonterBare Slltert^ilmet »«mted 

(Tieck.) 
TFhj/ I remember the time well enough ^ when • 

<&at tie JTontgin to(l(i nic^td »oraud t^x tern gememen SSurgedoetB. (Schiller.) 

198. PLACE OF COMPLEMENT.— With reference to the 
arrangement of the infinitives and participles in a compound 
tense, it is enough to observe that past participles precede 
infinitives, and the past participles of the principal verbs 
those of their auxiliaries. Thus, rr tvirb geloBt tvorben fetn ; 
\^ njiirbe geloBt ixjerben. 

Some nouns and adverbial expressions are so closely con- 
nected with verbs as to form a single idea with them ; such 
are— gu 'SijvX, in ju 3:|>eil ttjerben; %xt>%, in %x^% Witn ; ein @nbe, 
in ein @nbe maci^en, etc. Such expressions naturally take their 
place as far on as possible in the sentence. So does the ad- 
jective serving as the complement of fein. Thus ;— 

3)eS SeBeng ungemifd^te Steube 
SBarb Wnem 3rbif(i^en gu ^txl. (Sch.) 

3)ie ^Ci6:ii Btati^ |)emn, unb m^^it bem ©efed^t ein @nbe. 

(Yarnhagen von Ense.) 

199. OBJECTS AND ADVEEBIAL ADDITIONS.—The 
general principles on which these parts of a sentence are 
arranged are, first, that words closely connected with the verb 
are placed as near the end as possible, and next that, of other 
words, the less important are placed first. Thus : — 

(1.) The oblique cases of pronouns stand as early as possible. 
As to their relative order, the following is generally adopted:— 

1. reflexive pronoun ; 

2. eS; 

3. accusative of personal pronoun ; 

4. dative or genitive of personal pronoun ; 

5. demonstrative bad, biefe^, &c. 

(2.) When there are two objects, one direct and the other 
indirect, and both are nouns, the indirect object precedes, 
as being less closely connected with the verb. If one of the 
objects be a pronoun, it precedes the other. The second 
accusative, with verbs of naming, is essential to the verb, 
and goes as late as possible. 
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(3.) IJnemphatio adverbs (abioetBlaU Sotmtiobxttt), like oft, 
l^eute, })in, nirgenbd, precede everytliing except pronouns. 

(4.) But adverbs, and nouns with prepositions equivalent 
to adverbs, are placed as late as possible in the sentence when 
they are in any way necessary to complete the sense of the 
verb. Should there be nothing else to go by, a long 
adverbial exptession follows a short object, and vice versa. 

(5.) Adverbs and adverbial expressions of time precede 
those of place, and those of place precede those of manner. 

(6.) If an adverb like ni^t, fd^on, no(]^, qualifies a particular 
word in a sentence, it must, of course, immediately precede 
that word. 

It is, of course, impossible to lay down rules applying to 
every case, but it is not easy to go wrong, if the two prin- 
ciples enumerated above are borne in mind, viz., that insigni- 
ficant words come directly after the finite verb, and &at 
words essential to make up the sense of the verb are placed as 
late as possible. 

200. PARTICIPLES AND INFINITIVES.— Participles 
and infinitives often have words depending on them. They 
are then placed at the end of the phrase of which they form 
part, and the words depending on them are arranged as they 
would be in a simple sentence : — 

3Sle glutflic^ ip bcr, ber, urn fl* mit bem ®*i(ffal in ©inigfeit gu 
fe^en, nid^t fern gati jeg iJorl^rge^jenbcS SeBen wegjunjerfen hxau^t. 

(Goe.) 

®r nannte feinen Seamen, ben ber ^aiox, mit SBol^IgefaHen bie 
pattUd^e ©ejlalt Betrad^tcnb, ttlebetjufd^teiBen im SSegriff war. - 

(Heyse.) 

201. COORDINATE SENTENCES. — Two independent 
sentences, formed by and, therefore, for, &c.; are said to be 
coordinate. The second of such sentences retains its usual 
order, provided the conjunction connecting it with the pre- 
ceding be unb, ober, attein, fonbcrn, benn, aUx, ndmliti^. If^ how- 
ever, the connecting word be a real adverb, audj, M^alb, ben* 
nod^, iwax, inbeffen, &c., inversion takes place, that is, the 
nominative follows the verb, ^ntnjeber, either; bod^, yei, some- 
times cause inversion, and sometimes not :^ 
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Sir laiittif votnn xtlx f)bxm, bdfi tei ben %lttn avi(f) bie Jtunjlc 
'bvLXQcxU^tn ©cfe^en untemjorfett geirefen. 2lBet ttjir \)aUn nld^t 
intmer Stt^t, loenn noix Ia<j^en. Unflreitig mliffen fi(]^ bie ®efe|e 
ix^ei: bie S&iffenfci^aften !eine ©en^alt anmo^en; benn bet ^nbgit^ed 
ber aBiffcnfd^aften ifl SBaf)xl)tit. SBal^tl^eiit ijl bet ©eele ttot|)njen:« 
big ; unb eS njirb XUfxanmi, i^x in SBejriebigung blefeg wefentliti^en 
SBebiirfniffed ben geringfien SxvanQ anjutl^un. iDer (Snbjwetf ber 
^finfle l^ingegen ijl ffiergniigen ; unb bag aJergnfigen ifl ent6e]^rli<^. 
•9Ufo barf eS atlerbingg Joon bem ©efe^geter aBl^angen 

(Leesing.). 

2)0(3^ il^r rebet gu l)iel tjon aHerlei iDingen. (Goe.) 

3)o(]^ tt}itl i(3^ fatten, bod^ ! gerdti^et ober ni(]^t. (Sch.) 

Obs. Even with words like tnbcf, it is possible to avoid inversion by 
putting them after the subject, in which case they almost form part of it, 
and therefore do not ajffect the order : — 

S3(fl(^ inbefl fatttte otten Xtupptnt^iUn 

benaSefe^t...... 

(Yamhagen von Ense.) 

202. SUBORDINATE SENTENCES.— In aH subordinate 
sentences introduced by a subordinate conjunction, or a rela- 
tive or interrogative pronoun, the finite verb or auxiliary 
is placed at the end, all other words remaining in the same 
order as in principal sentences. 

There are, however, two cases in which the introductory 
conjunction is omitted, and the order is that of a principcd 
sentence :— 

(1.) in oblique oration, ba^ being left out ; as, er fagte, ed 
fei unm5glid^. 

(2.) in hypothetical and concessive sentences, if, although 
are omitted, and the clause assumes an interrogative form: — 

Unb tt)dr' i^ U ®elb, fo war' i^ 6ei ©innen. 

203. VERBS OF MOOD.— Verbs of mood, however, in 
their compound tenses, deviate £rom this rule, and place the 
auxiliary immediately before the governed infinitive, instead 
of at the end of the sentence. Sometimes it even precedes a 
verb very closely connected with the infinitive : — 
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DiM^ i)o^t man, bie (StM tvenigflend fo lange l^injul^alten, Bid 
man bo3 ©ctreibe vohxU einernten ©nnen. (Sch.) 

3(3^ irar gu \t})x gewol^nt, miti^ ntit mit felbfi gu Befti^dftigen, aid 
baf i(i) mit 3lufmer!fam!eit |)atte ein Jlimflwer! Utxa^Un fotlen. 

(Goe.) 

204. APPAEENT EXCEPTION AFTER aJ8*— There 
is an apparent exception to the ordinal^ rule after aid, 
rendered in English as if. 

@d ijl mit immer, aid l^dtte ic^ i^n irgenbivo gefel^en. 
/ always felt as though I had seen him somewhere. 

The explanation is easily seen by supplying the ellipsis — 

@d ijl mit, aid ed fein trurbe, l^dtte ic^ 

I feel as I should feel, had I 

205. ADVERBIAL SENTENCES.— Should a complex 
sentence begin with an adverbial clause, the same inversion 
takes place in the principal sentence as if it began with an 
adverb : — 



SBenn ba< l\t @temf unfl ijl, 
9(Id er aitfam, 



fant 



er 



fro^ )U biefem l^Mtem (SiaxAtvi mvS^ 
9ltfmant ta. 



Bcfennen. 



206. IRREGULARITIES.— The strict rules of order are 
often violated by the poets, occasionally by prose writers. 
Heine, who spent most of his life in France, is particularly 
fond of deviating. 

3)od^, aid et'd wog in freier »&anb, 

Dad ©(i^ttjert er Joiel gu \^xctx erfanb. 

Set alte ®(]^mieb ben SBart f!(^ jheid^t. (Uhland.) 

dt war bein @ajl unb |)atte {ld6 gcfe^t an beinen «§erb. (Heine.) 
Unb er n^otlte no(^ einmal na(!^trdumen bie ^rdume feinet Sugenb. 

(Heine.) 

9^ut eine female ®afle offhete fld& gnjifc^en ben Jlird^enfi&l^Ien, 
burti^ njelci^e bie freiroilligen ^dnUJfer, einer l^inter bent anbem, beni 
3lltar juf^ritten, um bort i^re 0lamen aufjeid^nen unb flc^ mit eineni 
«&anb[^Iag \?on bem Dfficier anwerten gu laffen fur ben l^eiligen Jtrieg. 

(Heyse.) 
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207. SUBSTANTIVAL SENTENCE.— In wrifing or 
speaking, we must necessarily use one of three forms of 
speech; we make a statement, we ask a question, or we ex- 
press a desire in the form of a command, petition, or wish. 
Any one of these may, like a nouuj occur in a sentence as the 
object of a verb of believing, saying, asking, &c. ; as the 
subject of a verb; as the appositive complement after verbs 
like is, seemSf &c. ; or lastly, it may depend on various pre- 
positions. Thus we have three forms of substantival sen- 
tences: — 

I. Oblique Enunciation. 
n. Oblique Interrogation. 
III. Oblique Petition. 

Each of which may occur : — 

(a) as object ; 

(/3) as subject ; 

(y) as apposition; 

(i) as appositive complement. 

To illustrate this classi&cation, let us take a simple sentence, haying for 
its theme " tiie triumph of good over evil/* 

There are three forms of such a simple sentence : — 

Enunciation : Oood will triumph over evil* 
Interrogation : Will good triumph over evil t 
Petition : Zet (or map) good triumph over evil. 

The next step is to introduce one or other of these forms into a sentence 
in the place of a noun. We e^U begin with the first form — ^Enunciation. 

208. ENUNCIATION.— (a) In the seatence— 

I anticipate the triumph of good over evil, 

write for the noun ''the triumph/' &c., the sentence ''that good will 
triumph over evil," and we have— 

I anticipate that good will triumph over evily* 

where "^that good," &c., is therefore the object oil anticipate. 



% 
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(j3) Again in the sentence*- 

The triumph of good over evil is certain, 
perform the same operation, and we have — 

27uit good will triumph over evil is certain, 
an illufltration of the Ohlique Enunoiation as subject. 

(7) A far commoner way of turning the last phrase both in English and 
German is — 

Jt is certain that good will triumph over evU, 

where the sentence " that good,'' &c., is in apposition to the grammatical 
subject it. Strictly spealdog this sentence represents — 

It {the triumph of good over evil) is certain. 

In German the noun sentence is frequently in apposition to a compound 
of to, such as barauf, batatu Thiu — 

Me grieves over the triumph of good over evil 

may be rendered — 

fix ifi \axvibn ibettuH ^af ^^ @ute u(et tad iSdfe ftegt. 

(^) Lastly, the Oblique Enunciaticm may form the appo*itive eomplementf 
as in— 

The most reasonable of all creeds is that good will triumph over evil, 
compared with — 

ITie most reasonable of all creeds is the certain triumph of good over evil. 

209. INTERROGATION.— It will now be easy to see how the noun 
sentence plays the part of a noun in the following instances of Oblique 
Interrogation: — 

I wish to know whether good will iriu7nph over evil. 

Whether good will triumph over evil is uncertain. 

It has often been asked whether good will triumph over evil. 

The gravest of all questions is whether good will triumph over evU» 

210. PETITION.— And in ObKque Petition— 
All men wish that good mag triumph over evil. 

That good mag triumph over evil is the earnest desire of all good men. 

It is feared by bad men that good will triumph over evil (let good not 
triumph,.,). 

The anxiety of the wicked is lest good should triumph over evil {let 
good not triumph...). 

211. ADJECTIVAL SENTENCES.— Sentences beginning 
with the relative are attached to nouns and qualify them like 
adjectives. Thus 
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S)et ^am, bet neulic]^ angefommen ifl 

is the exact equivalent of 

S)er neulic!^ angefommene SRann. - 

As to the construction of adjectival sentences, there are 
two things to be observed, (1) the finite verb is placed at the 
end of the sentence; (2) the indicative mood is used,, unless 
the sentence is something more than a simple adjectival sen- 
tence. See §§ 240, 248. 

212. ADJECTIVAL SENTENCES WITH ANTEOE- 
DENT OMITTED.— It often happens that a sentence be- 
ginning with a relative, especially von, xioai, is the subject of 
a verb, or otherwise takes the place of a noun. Such a sen- 
tence may be considered a substantival sentence. It is, how- 
ever, perhaps better to look upon it as an adjectival sentence, 
serving as epithet to a noun or pronoun understood. Thus in 

2Ber bagu fHmmt, txf)tit fclne «&dnbe ; 

Yver baju flimmt may be looked upon as an epithet of bet under- 
stood, the subject to erl^e^e. 

213. CLASSIFICATION OF ADVERBIAL SEN- 
TENCES. — Adverbial sentences are divided into several 
classes, according to the kind of adverb which they replace 
in a sentence. The classes are as follows : — 

(i.) Consecutive sentences, beginning with so that, or with 
thaty preceded by some such word as auchf so. 

(ii.) Final sentences, denoting a purpose, and introduced 
by in order that, or by that, meaning in order that. 

(in.) Sentences, beginning with when, until, where, &o., and 
serving instead of an adverb of time or place. 

(ly.) Causal sentences, answering the question wh^ f 

(y.) Comparative sentences, beginning with than, or an- 
swering the question how f 

(vi.) Conditional sentences, beginning with if, or an 
equivalent word. 

(vii.) Concessive sentences, beginning with thovgh. 

p2 
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The following are instances^ the sentences in italics being 
subordinate : 

(i.^ He practises so often thai he wUl be in the eleven. 
(ii.l - - in order that he may he in the eleven, 

(ni.) - - when he o/tffht to be at work. 

wherever he canjind a net. 
(lY.) - - becauu he cannot help it. 

(t.) - - more than he otight to practise^ as much as he 

likes. 
(ti.^ He will practise^ if he has time. 
(vii.) - - - even though it rains. 



SXTBSTaNTIVAL SENTENCES. 

214. DECLAEATORY SENTENCES appear in three 
forms: — 

(1.) Introduced by the conjunction bafi, with indicative or 
Bubjunctiye, according to circumstances. § 227, &c. - 

(2.) Expressed by a dependent sentence in the order of a 
principal sentence with no introductory conjunctive, and the 
verb in the subjunctive. (See chapter on ObUque Oration.) 

(3.) In an abridged form, expressed by the infinitive § 218. 

In the examples to be given in this chapter the use of the 
subjunctive will be avoided. Its employment wiU be fully 
discussed in the next chapter, headed Oblique Oration. The 
object here is to show what part substantival sentences may 
play in a complex sentence. 

215. DECLAEATORY SENTENCES AS SUBJECT, 
OBJECT, &c. — A declaratory sentence introduced by ba^ 
may stand exactly as in English. 

(1 .) As subject- 
Da^ Unterbrurfer nid^tg gu furcS^ten l^aten, iji iteber notl^ig no^ gut. 

(J. MiiUer.) 
That oppressors should have nothing to fear, is neither necessary 
nor desirable. 

(2.) As object of a verb — 

3(^ xtit\% ba^ atle Sdnber gute S^enfd^en tragen. (Lessing.) 
/ know that all countries produce good men. 
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(3.) As appositive complement — 

5)ic fd^5n|le 5lntTOort auf 93erleumbung ifi, bap man {le flittf^njeigenb 

Jjerad^tet (Q-oe.) 

The best answer to calumny is contemptuous silence. 

(4.) In apposition to the subject, especially when the 
subject is a pronoun, bad or ed. In this case the substantival 
sentence may be considered the true subject of the verb. 

5)ag ble SBogen jH^ fenfen unb f)tUx\, 
3)aS iji e6en beg a^ecreS 8e6en. 
The rising and falling of the waves is the life of the sea. 

(5.) In apposition to the object of a verb, in whatever 
case — 

©ag unfet @ott unS Seten ga6, 
De§ ttjotten voix unS freuen. (Stolberg.) 
We will rejoice that our God has given us life. 

3c3& fanb cS fd&rerf (ic^, bag i(fi ©d^Iaf imb 9lu|>e unb Oefunbl^eit auf^ 

geo^jfert ^atte. (Goe.) 

/ thought it terrible that I had sacrificed sleep and rest and health. 

It may also stand — 

(6.) In apposition to a noun — 

3ur ®tmi)x, bafi i(^ m(^ fenbe, bring' i^m bleS ®d^rel6en. (Sch.) 
As a guarantee that I send you^ take him this paper, 

fl 

216. IN APPOSITION TO COMPOUNDS OP ba^—A 
sentence beginning with bap may also stand in apposition to 
compounds of ba with prepositions. Such substantival sen- 
tences in German are not represented by substantival sen- 
tences in English, but by prepositions with verbal nouns, &c. 

@r rettete fld^ babur<!^, bap vc but(3^ baS jjenftet f^rang. 
He saved himself by jumping out of the window (thereby that he 
jumped.) 

3ikM(fit trdgt bcr ®ram urn H)n baju M, bap mm SJatei: felt elnlger 
3elt unfcnntlid^ tt?lrb. 

Perhaps grief for him has tended to make my father unlike him- 
self for some time past (has contributed theretOy that my father 
has become,,,) 
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!Keln eigentli^ller ffiortl^eil Beflanb barin, baf bie 8leBe jur ©tide 
|)enf(]^enb voax. (Goe.) 

3fy mo«* real advantage consisted in the prevalence of the love of 
quiet. 

In some cases the German usage approaches nearer to 
English, and the compound of ba is suppressed. 

217. SUPINE IN APPOSITION.— A substantival sen- 
tence in apposition to t^, bad and compounds of bet, is often 
replaced by an infinitive with ju (supine). 

(g« ifl eitt gto^eg @rg5^en, fU^ in ben @eijl ber Qtittn gu i)erfe^n. 
It is a great delight, to enter into the spirit of the times, 

which might be rendered ba^ man {Id^ berfe^t. 

STOcin guter ©tern Urca^xH mid& babor, 
©ie flatter an ben SBufen mlr ju legen. (Sch.) 
Ml/ good star saved me from taking the serpent into my bosom. 

2ltte belne QSerrld^tungen njerben barin befiel^en, ben »6omer 6ei meinem 

3!if(^e borjulefen. (Wieland.) 

All your duties will consist in reading Homer aloud at my table. 

Also frequently when the compound of ba is omitted — 

iDie Xl^rannei Begnugt fl(j^ nid^t (bamit), i^r fflBerf nur l^alB ju tl^un. 

(Sch.) 
Tyranny is not satisfied with doing its work by halves. 

218. SUPINE AS OBJECT.— The infinitive with ju as 
object represents a substantival sentence after verbs of think- 
ing, hoping, fearing, and also after Bel^ait|)ten; but not after or- 
dinary verbs of saying, &c. 

^^ l^offte mit ber ^i^U Jlranj, 
2)e8 ©dngerg ©c^Idfe gu umwlnben. (Sch.) 
/ hoped to wreathe the minstrel's brow with the crown of pine* 

Sitt^fonnte ft(]^ rul^men, noc^ feine ©(i^Iad^t berlotengul^aBen. (Sch.) 
Tilly could boast that he had never yet lost a battle. 

219. SUBJECT OF SUPINE.— It is important to observe 
that when the supine represents a substantival sentence, its 
subject is the same as that of the principal sentence, unless 
the principal sentence is impersonal, or as in the case of the 
8rd example of §217, readily suggests the subject of the 
supine. 
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220. INTEEEOGATIVE SENTENCES ore introduced by 
the conjunciipn o(^ whether^ or by interrogatiye pronouns or 
adverbs, votx, tvad, too, wit, xc6f)tx, &c. The verb in them is either 
in the indicative or the subjunctive mood § 233. Such sen- 
tences are generally the object or in apposition to the object 
•of verbs of asking, denoting^ &c. 

Saft \tf)% 06 {Ic if)n gwcimal retten ttjirb. (Sch.) 
Let us see whether she will save him twice. 

The independent question of which this is the oblique 
form is 

SBirb fU i^n gtueimal retten? 

Saf un3 @ing nur wlffen, wag wlr jinb. (Herder.) 
Let us know only one thing, what we are. 



OBLiaXJE ORATION. 

221. MEANING OF OBLIQUE OEATION.— In report- 
ing Parliamentary debates, &c., and in history, speeches are 
given in two diflferent ways ; either the exact words of the 
speaker are given, or the third person is substituted for the 
fbrst, and the speech thus embodied in a continuous narrative. 
Por instance, a speech of the Duke of Wellington in 1830 is 
-thus reported. 

** Under these circumetances he was not prepared to bring forward any 
measure of the description alluded to by tbe noble lord. He was not 
only not prepared to bring forward any measure of this nature, but he 
would at once declare that, as far as he was concerned, as long as he 
held any station in the government of the country, he should always 
feel it his duty to resist such measures when proposed by others." 

This is the second way of reporting a speech, and is what 
is called oblique oration. The whole of the speech is a series 
of subordinate sentences, depending on some such principal 
clause as " The Duke of Wellington said." Had the first 
method of reporting been used, we should have read : 

'* Under these circumstances, I am not prepared to bring forward any 
measure of the description alluded to by the noble lord. Not only am 
I not prepared to bring forward any measure of this nature, but I will 
at once declare that, as far as I am concerned, as long as I hold any 
station in the government of the country, I shall always feel it my 
duty to resist such measures when proposed by others." 
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It will be observed that in this first passage, compared 
with the second, not only is the third person used where the 
Duke employed the first, but the tenses are changed, not 
only in the principal clauses of the speech, but also in the 
subordinate ones. The same idiom, which is most clearly 
brought out in examples like the above, is constantly occurring 
in narratives, whenever a statement or question is intro- 
duced as representing not the opinion of the author, but that 
of the person he is speaking of. 

222. MOOD AND TENSR— Verbs, both in the principal 
and the subordinate clauses of oblique oration, are put in the 
subjunctive mood, and, except in the cases mentioned above, 
in the primary tenses. Thus the 

Present indicative • • • .becomes the present subjunctive. 

Imperfect indicative (as aorist) „ „ perfect subjunctiye. 

Imperfect indicative (as imperfect) „ „ present subjunctive. 

PeHect indicative „ „ perfect subjunctive. 

Pluperfect indicative . , . . ,» >» perfect subjunctive. 

Future indicative ,, „ future subjunctive. 

Future perfect indicative "99 » future penect subjunctive. 

Conditional .. .. •• » » future subj. (or remains). 

Thus compare : 

(^inmal fagte diotl^fug gang beutfiti^ ^inter mir : ,,3e^t meif i^ ia 
au(3^, trer @ie flnb. @ie flnb Ja bet (Soffti beS SBejlrfSforfterS, ba flnb 
voir ia au0 einer ©egenb. 3(^ l^abe oft bei S^reni SBatcr im SBalbe 
gearbeltet. SBar cin fhrenger, fabengrabet SWann. (Auerbach.) 

and the following (firom Sanders) 

aiotl^fu^ fagtc ju bem ©efangenctt, Jefet njljfe er an(fi, ttjcr biefer fei ; 
er fei ja ber <Sof)n ber SBcjirKfarflerS, fte feien ja SBelbe au3 einer 
©egenb, er ^abt oft Bel bem ffiater beS ©efangenen imSBalbe gearfieitet. 
5)aS fei eitt jlrenger, fabengraber SWann genjefen. 

Again: 

9tte bejier 3!ro|i erfd^ien eS, ba^ Sanning elnem folc^en fup))Ottirtett 
SBiberjlanb gegenuber {!(^ ni^t ben SBI^igS unb Otabicalen in bie Slnne 
trerfen Bnne, ba^ er an allfeitiger SSerlegenl^eit balbigjl f(3^eitern werbe. 

(Pauli) 

The original of which in direct oration would be banning 
fann...fld^ nld^t...n?erfen, er njirb...fd^eltern. 

223. FOEM AND OEDEE.— A sentence in oblique oration 
may either depend on baf , and consequently have its verb at 
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the end, or it may be put in its natural order without an in- 
troductory conjunction, its oblique character being marked 
solely by the mood of the verbs. 

gBeHlngtonS gmmbc frol^Iorften, bafi eS nun enbtic^ reine SBal^n 
ge6e gnjif(|en gnjel fPartelen, wle in blefen Xaqitn baS Xox^^<Sti^vooxt 
lautetc. Sic 5lufforbming Sanning'S an ben «&erjog, unter xi)m SWi* 
niflcr gu iUiim, fci eine Snfolenjj eincS «&elben wfirbig \)aU ber 
©ieger loon SBaterloo bamit QtanixvoxUt, ba^ er fammt bent Selbjeug^ 
meiperamt nun au^ fofott ben Dbertefel^I ber ?lrmee nlebergelegt 
1)aU. (Pauli.) 

In this passage the first sentence (ed...ge(e) is introduced 

by bafi; the foUowing sentences, bie ^itufforberung Snfolenj 

and etned^^elben geantwortet, have their verbs in the sub- 
junctive, but stand in the same order as principal sentences. 

Finally the concluding clause ba^ er niebergelegt f)aU is 

a dependent clause in oblique oration, and, as such, it has 
also its verb in the subjunctive. 

224. APPOSITION.— An oblique statement often stands 
in apposition to a noun or a compound of ber. 

Der englif(i^e «&of ma^U bem ©treit burci^ bie Srfldrung ein Snbe, 
ba^ er flci^ loon bem ferneren Unter^alt ber l^fflfti^en Xxuppm gdnjlici^ 
loSfage, n^enn ber Sanbgraf (le nid^t ber QSernjenbung beS JtonigS J)on 
©ro^Britannien fofort uBerlaffen woKe. (Archenholz.) 

225. IMPEEFEOT AND PLUPEEFEOT SUBJUNO- 
TIY£. — As the third person plural of the present subjunc- 
tive is the same as that of the present indicative, the imper- 
fect subjunctive is preferred to the present in that person. 
The same applies to tenses formed with the present of an 
auxiliary, i.e., the perfect and the two futures. Thus :— 

SWan fagte, er lefe, but jle Kfen. 

Wtati fagte, er l)aU gelefen, but (le l^dtten gelefen. 

Should the first singular or plural occur, as it sometimes 
does in oblique oration, the same rule applies. It should be 
added that, though fein has a distinct form for the present 
subjunctive, n^aren is often used :— 

DaS njaren bie ^laneten, fagte mir 
Der gul^rer, jle regierten baS ®t\^id ; 
Drum feien jle aid ^dnige getilbet. (Sch.) 
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The following passage from Paul Heyse, who is a very accurate wxiter, 
illustrates the use of the tenses. It is from an account of a sermon pireached 
when the Germans were rallying to the aSefmungdfrteg : — 

@eib unerf(^to<fen, lautete tct fRuf, unb l^attet fefl oB bent ®efe^, banit erfl 
ttntb tn^ (9ott toiebcrum ^trtlx^ matfytn, IDont etn ^eiltger StntQ fei tB, in ben 
fie androgen, unb l^eitigen mAffe ftd^, met be6 @tege6 tl^eiH^ofttg toerben tDoQe. 
fflxi^ gottl0fer Zx^i toctlt ben S)n>t^ bet ®ott(ofen niebertocrfen, fonbem etn rcmec 
bemut^igev @inn, ber untrr ben (Sirductn be< JTrtegeS fefH^tte oB bent <S^efe^, unb 
fUff nic^t mit bent Stetlfy bcfltdt, ber bie <$errU(f>!eit 3ener gen^efen fei. 

Notice in this j^assage (1) the transition from direct to oblique ; (2) the 
present subjunctive, exc^t in audjogen, which is used because auSgtd^en is 
like the indicative ; (3) gen^efcn fei, to represent a past tense in a dependent 
<'lause. 

Obs. It slioixld be added that usage is not quite uniform. 
Some authors use an imperfect, &c., subjunctive whenever a 
past tense precedes. 

226. UNTEUE STATEMENTS.— The imperfect, &c., are 
used where the oblique statement is made merely to be con* 
tradicted, or is, by the nature of things, imtrue : — 

SWir melbet er auS Sing, n Wge franf ; 

^0^ ^aV i^ fl(]^'re m^xx(f)t, ba^ er fld^ 

3u 5Jrauen6erg ijerjietft Beim ©tafcn ©atlaS. (Sch.) 

SBmbe bi^, i^ trdr' tin SBaifenfinb. (Sch.) 
(but / am not an orphan,) 

227. TEUE STATEMENTS.— When the oblique state- 
ment is vouched for by the speaker, the indicative is used. 
In such case the reader's attention is to be fixed chiefly on the 
oblique statement, not on the fact of its having been made 
by such and such a person. 

3l^t fagtct felbjl, ba^ er »ott ©innen war. (Sch.) 
He is out of his mindf and you said so yourself. 

Hence the indicative is the natural tense of an oblique state- 
ment after verbs like wiffen, Befennen, fel^en, erfal^ten, &c. 

228. NO SEQUENCE OF TENSES.— As the use of the 
present and imperfect subjunctive in oblique statements is in 
German determined by other considerations, the ordinary 
rule of other languages, that a past tense is followed by a past 
tense, a present by a present, does not hold good. 
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229. IMPERA.TIVE. — An imperative occurring in direct 
oration is represented in oblique by an auxiliary, generally 
tnfigen, with the infinitive. This applies only when the im- 
perative comes in the course of a piece of oblique oration, or 
depends on a verb like fagen : — 

©oetl^e fagte : „©el^e Seber, voit er'S trelSe." . 

©oetl^e fagte : ,;3eber mdge fel^en, voit er'S trelBe." 

5)ie 9tttttt)ort war : i:^ut, waS \S)x am rat^famjien jinbet. 

5)ie 2lnttt?ort voax: ®ie moc^ten tl^un, waS fie am ratl^famjien 

fclnben* 

230. OBLIQUE PETITION.— There are a great number 
of cases in which an imperative would stand were the sentence 
actually in direct oration, but where its true character is a 
little disguised, and it depends upon verbs and expressions 
denoting or implying a wish, a command, or requirement, permis- 
sion. In such cases bafi with a subjunctive is used to introduce 
a substantival sentence, which is the object of the verb. The 
rule of tenses is the same as in oblique statement : — 

@rlau6en @ie, baf biefer frembe SDJann 

©erufen werbe. (Sch.) 

Permit this stranger to be called. 

0llmm bl(^ in %^t, ba^ bi(^ bie aiac^e nld^t i?erberk. (Sch.) 
Take care lest revenge destroy you, 

®ie iji ein 5Bei6, unb Die mdti^ten immer gern, baf ftd^ alle0 unter 
il^r fanfteS 3o(3^ gelajfen fd^miegte. (Goe.) 

She is a woman, and women wovfd always be glad that every- 
thing should bend beneath their gentle yoke, 

^r ijl itid^t trertl^, bag man fid^ um if)n Befummere. 
He is not worth troubling ahout. 

In the last sentence, ifl ... mxtf) is equivalent to a verb ex- 
pressing requirement. '' His character does not demand that 
one should, &c. ..." 

Such sentences may also stand in apposition as appositive 
complements, or as subjects to verbs : — 

3ti& Bejiel^e barauf, baf bcr fiorb fl(^ entferne. (Sch.) 
/ insist upon his Lordship^s going away. 
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S)ie <i&au:^tfa(^e ifl, ba^ man il^m rul^ig etttgegengel^e. 
7!^^ cA/^ thing is that we should encounter him quietly. 

3ti& tin niti^t geitol^nt, bafi mic]^ bet Qvif0, 
^Unb njaltenb, pn^er l^errfti^enb, mlt fld^ ^l^re. 
/ am not accustomed to let chance lead me whither it will in its 
blind gcivernment and dark supremacy. 

Were this laat sentence put into direct oration, it would 
run— - 

Let not chance lead me, chance shall not lead me. 

There is some tendency, however, to use an indicatiye in such 
sentences : — 

$ottre nu^t von t^m, ba^ et Ix^ {t^i vetlaffen fott. (Goe ). 
Do not insist on his leaving you note. 

3|l nur ber &axactn ed totct% 
IDap t^n Ut&mpft ber G^ri^ett ^^tottt ? (Sch.) 
Is only the Saracen worthy to be conquered by the sword of Christians ? 

231. INFINITIVE IN OBLIQUE PETITION. —It often 
happens that a verb of entreating , commanding, &c., is followed 
by an infinitiye, which would, in direct oration, be in the im- 
perative. The subordinate clauses show that the laws of 
oblique oration are still recognised. Thus in the ,,3ungfrau 
Sjon Orleans" the King would have prayed : — 

SBenn unreci^t ®ut an btefer Strom ^afttt, ntmm mi^ jum 
Dpfn an. 

Johanna relates his prayer thus : — 

Sum erjien jlel^tefl bu ben «&lmmel an, 

SBenn unred^t ®nt an blefer Stxont ^aftt, 
* * * * « 

Dld^ gum Dpftx aitgunel^men. 

232. HOPING AND FEARING.— After l^offcn, ertoartcn, ffirt^ten, a sub- 
junctlye may be used, but the tendency is to prefer the indicatiye : — 

©ueBnant fur(^tetc, bafi bte 2l6f!(^t ber @c^ttcfcen fn. . . . (Sch.) 

S)er StmQ tft gut, un^ tctt noUtn l^offen, bafi et Qttt^t ifl. (Sch.) 

3(^ fur(^te, ttir finb afle Bttrogen. (Goe.) 

^^ fagtc tit >oox^ix, bafi ®tetc^en ftanf Uegc ; i(J l^ojfe, baf ed fcin gtcBtt tft. 

(Niebuhr.) 
2^ fut^tt m^i, taf man ties SBott UXi^ttn toette. (y. Treitschke.) 
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233. OBLIQUE INTEEROGATION.— In dependent 
questions the normal construction is the same as in oblique 
statements, i.e., the subjunctive mood, generally in the pre- 
sent tense or one of the same group of tenses. It often 
happens, however, that the attention of the reader is to be 
fixed chiefly on the question itself, the words on which it 
depends being little more than parenthetical. In such cases 
the indicative is used. It is difficult, however, to lay down a 
precise rule: — 

Unentfd^Uben Ijl ti, wo grftfere SeienSfftHe JjerBreitet fef, ob auf 
bem Kontinent ober in bem untrgrfinbeten SWeere. 

(A. V. Humboldt.) 
' It is an open question, where life is more abundant, on land or 
in the unfathomed depths of the sea. 

OB {i(^ toirfli^ ®oIb madden U^i, gilt vxxi gleid^ )?iel. 

(Lessing.) 
/ do not care whether gold can really he made or not, 

®elernt l^aten tt?ir enbli^, Jeben SWann gu fragen, 06 er tin Satet* 
lanb l^aSe. (v. Treitschke.) 

We have at last learnt Jo ask every man whether he has a country. 

2)u njel^t fo njenlg, mx al8 njo bu ix% (Goe.) 
You know as little who you are as where you are, 

234. REPEATED QUESTIONS.— It often happens that a 
person, when asked a question, repeats it, before he gives an 
answer. This is generally done in German by the particle 
06, unless the first question begins with an interrogative pro- 
noun or adverb. Of course, in that case a principal sentence 
is suppressed. Thus — 

A. ©el^en ®le tnorgen auf 8 8anb ? — B. D6 [ij morgen auf 8 

Sanb gel^e ? i^erjiel^t j!(^. 
A. Are you going into the country to-morrow ? — B. Am I 

going into the country ? of course I am. 

Somewhat similar is the case of an indignant or rhetorical 
question, in which the thought of the last speaker is taken 
up: — 
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Burleigh. 3^ trart mit SBaSingtOn, bent ^o^t>ttt&i^f 
Unb feinen SJ^orbgefeOen eint)erftanben. 

Mary. SBann t)&tU i^ bad getffan ? an^an geige mix 

©ie Documentc ouf. (Sch.) 

WTien do you say that I was ? when can I have been so ? 

235. SUBORDINATE SENTENCES IN OBLIQUE 
OEATION. — ^In oblique oration, when the principal verb of 
the oblique statement stands in the subjunctive, the verbs of 
the dependent clauses are also in the subjunctive, and follow 
the same rule as to tenses. Examples will be found in § 222. 
The same principle applies when the principal verb of the 
oblique part of the sentence is in the infinitive, § 231. 

It may happen, however, that the suhordinate sentence is only a comment 
of the narrator. In that case its verh is in the indicatiye : — 

a?ot atlm ^ingen forbert er, 
S)af t^m tu (S^atet auSgeltefert tDttbe, 
2)en et ben SRorber fetne9 SSotecS nennt. (Sch.) 

236. IMPLIED OBLIQUE ORATION.— Sometimes, instead of a 
complete sentence in ohlique oration, only a suhordinate clause appears. 
Thus the sentence — 

^ie Sltl^enet t^eturtl^eUten @otrated sum %xi\t, toetl er tie 3ugenb )}erber(e 

differs from — 

S>ie Sltl^enet oerurtl^eiUen ©ofratel gum S^obe, xovX tt bte Sugenb )>etbaT(. 

The latter means that Socrates actually corrupted the youth, and that there- 
fore he was condemned. In the former, we must rememher that vcmrtfeUteti 
implies, though it does not actually express, a thought of the Atheniaas. It 
might he paraphrased thus: — '^The Athenians thought that , Soerates 
deserved to die, because he cort'upted the youth, and accordingly condemned 
him to death." The words in italics give in ohlique oration the thought of 
the Athenians, and it is for that reason that the suhjunctiye mood is used, 
even wben part of the thought is suppressed. In translating we should say^ 
" because, in their opinion, he corrupted the youth" 
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237. DEPENDENT on f o^ ittatt, &a— The natural form 
of a consecutive sentence is that it should begin with bafi, the 
previous clause containing a demonstrative adverb like fO;. 
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I 

berart; or the adjeotiye foI(^. In such sentenoes the indicative 
is generally used : — 

6r l^atte {l(^ Bel htm gro^en Sranbe im ©tdbtd^n berart au^e^ 
}ei(^net, ba^ tr bie £e(endrettungdmebaitte erl^ielt. 

(Anerbach.) 

Hi had 80 distinguished himself at the great fire in the milage 
that he received the medal of the Humane Society, 

60 ijl fo writ gefommen, ba^ ber Jlaifet \>t>x felnm efgenen SInneett 
gittert. (8ch.) 

Things have come to such a pass^ that the emperor trembles 
before his own armies. 



238. ELLIPSIS of fo« — Sometimes the adrerb is omitted, 
so that ba$ by itself must be rendered so that : — 

©efcJ^tieten foil fte werben, baj fte »or ©erid^t fur eure «&anb gelten 

fann. (Gtoe.) 

It shall be written, so that it can pass for your handwriting in 
a court of law. 

Obs. 1. Compare in English, from Shakespeare's ''Julius 

0»sar": — 

Haye ye not made an uniyersal shout, 
That Tiber trembled undemeath her banks ? 

Obs. 2. Sometimes ba$ with a negative represents the Eng- 
^sh without with a gerundive : — 

Stannjji bu ii^on allem biefen etn?ad :6raud^en; ba^ beine (Spi^l ttin 
fBu^ ttjltb. (Goe.) 

If you can use some of this, without your letter becoming a 
book. 

239. SUBJUNCTIVE IN CONSECUTIVE SENTENCES. 
— ^When the sentence on which a consecutive clause depends is 
negative, or virtually negative, the consecutive clause denotes 
not an actual result, but one that is simply conceived. It is, 
in fact, conceived merely to be contradicted. In such con- 
secutive clauses the subjunctive, and for the most part the 
pluperfect subjunctive, is used. In very many of them ba^ 
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nt^t (= qutn) occurs, and the English rendering is by but or 
without : — 

Stanm Merging tin 3!ag, ba$ nici^t irgenb ettrad S^eued itnb Uner^ 
njorteteS angejiettt njorbcn njfire. (Goe.) 

Scarcely a day passed^ hut something or other new and unexpected 

had been arranged (or without iomething having been 

arranged,) 

(50 fel^lte »iel, bap ble Sfinbet ber ojlerrdd^ifd^en ^rlnjen rein fatl^o* 

lifti^ Sfinber gewefen njfiren. 
2%« territories of the Austrian provinces were far from being 

purely Catholic. 

In these examples the statements of the subordinate clauses 
are '' something new was not arranged," ^* the territories 
were purely Catholic/' Both are brought forward merely 
to be contradicted. 

240. ADJECTIYAL SENTENCES.— It is in this form 
that the consecutive adjectiTal sentence with a subjunctive 
mood appears in German, i.e., after a negative principal sen* 
tence, to bring forward a statement only meant to be con- 
tradicted. 

SBer ijl unter unS, ber nidji im fiaufe eineS Sal^reS l^ler unb ba elite 

t&offnung ^ereltelt gefel^en Ijidtte? 
Who of us is there, but has seen now and then in the course of a 

year a hope disappointed ? 

Sell aiom0 Untergange ifl in Suro^ja fein futtlJjirteS 3leiti^ mel^r 
entjlanben, baS [elite gange ©Inrlc^tung auf Jtrlege utib @r* 
oBerungen gebauet l^&tte. 

Since the fall of Rome no civilised nation has arisen in JSkirope, 
tchich based its whole organisation in wars and conquests. 

241. Slid baff*— After a principal sentence containing 
the adverb ju, oX^ baf with an imperfect or pluperfect sub- 
junctive is used, especially with the pluperfect of the auxiliary 
fotlen. 

@ure 9Ser[o^nung tt?ar eiit njenig ju fd^nett, al0 bafi j!e bauerl^aft tdtte 
[cinfollen.^ (Goe.) 

Your reconciliation was rather too speedy to be lasting. 
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Set 9lame Soo{ ifl ju aOgemein (efannt, aid ba^ {emanb firagen 

Wnnte: SBeriflfgoof? 
The name of Cook ii too well known for any one to ask^-" Who 

is Cookf' 

Oba. 1. As in the last two sections the subjunctive clause 
with aU baf contains a statement brought forward only to be 
contradicted. 

Obs. 2. Notice the close imitation of Latin in the following :— 

^er <8anger bed SD^effial l^at il^etfiaffige Sc^&nl^eiten, all bap man il^m totUfyt anbtd^tcn 
mtl^tf^ bie teine flnb. (Leasing.) 

242. Cl^tte baff» — Sentences beginning with ol&ne ba§ aife 
really consecutive, the meaning being in such a way that not. 
The subjunctive, especially the pluperfect, is very common in 
such sentences, but the indicative is also used. 

Dle0 gefc^a)^, ol^ne ba^ id^ baburc^ Hfiger genjefen ware. (Goe.) 
7^18 happened, without my being any the wiser far it. 

(Sin 3^(i{am:^f voax \>f)xvAtx, vifjm baf x(^ (Stvoa^ ba^on erfal^ren 

f)atU. (Goe.) 

A duel was over, without my having heard anything ahout it. 

243. SUPINE.— The Supine with urn, which is the na- 
tural way of twnujig final sentences, is often used in consecu- 
tive sentences, affcer genug, &c., and sometimes after fo. The 
subject of the supine must be the same as that of the principal 
verb. The same remark applies to the supine with o^ne. 

®te flanben in bent ^etl^dltni^mdfigen 3[Uer, urn bereinfl ©atten gu 
werben. (Goe.) 

There was just the right difference of age between them, for them to 
be married some day, 

3c^ Bin ni(]^t tugenbl^aft genug, urn iemald biefer $artet mx^ an* 
fd^Iief en gu f5nnen. (Heine.) 

lam not virtuous enough, ever to join this party. 

Deine Sefer flnb fd^werlid^ in ber rftmifc^en ©efci^ic^te fo Bewanbert, 
um liter ben UnterfcJ^ieb gtt>if(3^en SiriBun unb 3!ri61ine sjdttlg flai: 
gu fein. (Heyse.) 

Your readers are scarcely sufficiently versed in Roman History 
to be quite clear as to the difference between the two meanings 
of the word *' tribune.^^ 

Q 
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FINAL SENTENCES. 

244. ADVEEBIAIi WITH iamlt, baft*— The normal con- 
struction of a final sentence is a subjunctiye witli the word 
bamit; in order that. Its literal meaning, like that of the Latin 
quo (= ut eo), is wherewith or that therewith, S)a5 with a sub- 
jnnctiye is also used, and in older German oitf bafi. 

€oIl i(^ ben gegentvdrttgen ^ugenBIiS ntd^t genie^en, bamit xSj bed 
folgenben genjlf fel ? (Goe.) 

Am I to forego the enjoymerU of the present moment y in order that 
I may he certain of the next? 

SSIelBt xCx^i in englanb, bag ber Sritte nld^t 
@ein fiolged »&erj (vx eurent Unglud weibe. (Sch,) 
Stay not in England^ lest the Briton gloat his proud heart on your 
misery. 

Set Sob feinee SSaterS l^atte i^n ]()eimgenifen, bamit er ba€ bernjaif te 
©eft^dft in bie »§anb nal^me. (Heyse.) 

His faiher^s death had called him home to undertake the deserted 
business, 

* • 

S)u fottfl beinen SSatet unb beine ^ntttx ti)tm, auf ba^ bu lange 
Weft imb ba^ bit eS njol^Igei^e in bem Sanbe, baS bir bet »&ett bein 
©ott gefien witb. (Luth. Bib.) 

Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long in 

tie land which the Lord thy God giveth thee, 

Ohi, As in oblique oration, the present subjunctiYe is constantly used in 
final sentences after a past tense. 

S)a tsotf Jtonrabm fetnen ^i&anbfid^ul^ vom SSlutgetu^e J^ttoib, bamit er bem Xbvix^t 
$eteT ))on Slragonten geBrac^t loetbe. (y. Eaumer.) 

Thirwpofi Conradin threw doum his glove from the seaffbld^ in order that it 
might be conveyed to Peter ofAragon, 

246. INPICATIVE IN ADVEEBIAL FINAL SEN- 
TENCES. — ^When the result is looked upon as practically cer- 
tain, and not a mere conception, an indicative may be used 
after bamit and bafi final. The tendency to use an indicatiyey 
is, naturally enough, gaining ground. 
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Unb ba^ fein flelneS ^orn ble 9l9m))]()en nti^t erfd^retft 
er'8 unter aiofen fd^Iau Jjerpetft. (Wieland.) 

And lest his little horn should temfy thenffmphSyhe cunningly hides 
it in roses, 

®%^txi @ie vxdfi mit mir, bamit jle ni(^t fo beutlid^ ftel^t, bap Id^ ®ie 

liefie. (GeUert) 

Do not go with me, lest she should see too clearly that I love you. 

246. SUPINE.— When the subject of the final sentence is 
the same as that of the principal sentence, the infinitive with 
ju or urn ju (supine) is frequently used. 

aSad l^aBt il^r benh getl^an, um fte gu retten ? (Sch.) 
What have you done, then, to save her f 

which might be written bamit i^r fie rettet. 

Occasionally the subject of the infinitiye is diffierent £rom 
that of the principal sentence, but is clear from the context : — 

@(^elnt mtr bie (Sonne ^t\xitf um ba9 ju uberlegen n?ad geflern njar* 

(Goethe's Egm.) 
Does the sun shine on me to-day^ that I may ponder over what 
happened yesterday ? 

247. AUXILIAEIES OP MOOD.— Instead of a simple subjunctive, an 
auxiliary of mood (especially mogen) is sometimes used in a final sentence, 
exactly as we use may, 

5£)atum eBen Bin i(^ vorangeeitt, bamit \^ cu($ in Saffung fe^en moti^te. (Sch.) 
I hurried on before expressly that I might prepare you for the resist, 

@ie entUep il^n gem, bamit er fitr fUfy forgen m5ge. (Goe.) 
She willingly let him go that he might look after himself^ 

248. ADJECTIVAL FINAL SENTENCES.— As in Latin, 
a relative pronoun with a subjunctive is often used to express 
a purpose :-^ 

®il\ii einen ftc^etn Soten i^^m entgegen; bet ouf gel^elmem Seg i^n 
IVL mx fu^re. (Sch.) ^ 

Send a trusty messenger to meet him, to bring {who may bring) him 
to me secretly^ 
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BHirrxiroBS or tike and fx^os. 

249. SSenn DISTINaTTISHED FROM OTHEE WORDS. 

— QIIS, ba, meaning when, are to be distingnislied tram •mam ; 
thej can tlien only refer to single events, mostly in past time; 
ntnn may refer to any time, paat, preeent, or future, and 
means on any occasion when. It is often said to express n>- 
definite freqiiency. 

9Blt fasten ju ©erg, wit le^ren reiebtt 
SQenn bci JtuJtid nift, racnn eiiv«(^en bte Sicber. (Soli.) 
We go to the mountain, we eome home again when the aiekoocalU, 

when eonge awake. 
Sonfl, tcenn ber 93atcr auSjog, ba wat tin grrtutn, tcenn et uiebctfon. 

(Sch.) 
Formerly, when the father left home, there was a rejoictng vAe» 
he came back again. 

Oil. — ttBann, which was fcnrnqrlf lued as Ihn nnrrelBllTe of iaan, utdii 
ptill eometimes bo used ic ppetry, Jiob, in thia sense, given place to nmn, aod 
ia mostly limited to its interrogstiye moaning. It is a conjunction of ti 
in the following : ~ 

Staiji uni Xiibni 
Sidf ouf Z^al mi aBaltung ftnft ; 
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252. SBS^reub, iubein.— EEBd^itnb deaotes that an actdon 
is goinr on simoltaneously with another ; iitbtm, thongli in 
older Gennan and in pootiy naed iaterchaneeably with 
ird^renl), generally adds to the idea of while, the notion of 
inaemueh at, by, &c. 

®le fallen i^ten ijeinb mit Sffiut^, 
3nbetn ii) nad) btB S^ltrtS Sent* 
2tue ftatftr &au|i bnfl ^tpttt wtftnbe. (Soh.) 
Thet/ grapple their foe Jiirioaslg, uiMle I with vigorous hand hurl 
my spear against the mtmatet'e loira. 

ECQn Itritt ni^t, inbcm n le^rtt ? (Herder.) 
Who does not learn by teaching ? 

Oil. I. — SBdfrcnb baji ia often nsed. 3nb(fi, iRttff(n,aracoiijunctiDnB meaning 
tchih ea veU as adTerba meaning maiaviMle. 

Ois. 2. — S}cil, generally the equivalent of iecauae, ia also a temporal con- 
junction meaning uiAile : — 

Sol Siren mu^ grfii^litct nntcn, ihH ct glugt. 
Iron mtat ieforgei whUt ii ia red-Aol. 

253. TENSES WITH feit, feittem. -A present with fdt, 
feitbcni, both in the dependent clanse and in the clause on 
which it depends, is rendered in English by a jierfect; an 

rfect by a pluperfect. 
Seutft^Hi foniKii crtt u&er Sittratur urt^eKen, feitbem fie elite 
Hteratui \jabtn. 

"y since they have possessed a literature of their oum, 
s have been able to pronounce an opinion on lite- 

Stmmtx fang iH) freub'gt fiieber 
©fit i^ beint ©rtmmt 6in. (Soh.) 
>UK^joi/oua songs, since I have been thy mouthpiece. 

SCrrVE WITS 6ia, e|e.— SStS, 6(3 baf, e^e, 
■4 a subjunctive, when the clause introduced 
'J a future and anoertaia event. The sequenoe 

i.« case ob^erred, an imperfect subjunctive 

tt past tense. 

'M iRa^rtiJjt, e^c tr fit burt^ Wnbert evfa^te. 
1,|WKw, before he hears it from others. 
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^o(fy ^ofte man, bie ®tabt ivenigflend no(^ fo lange l^injul^altett;, 
6td man bad ©etreibe n^urbe einemten fdnnen* (Sch.) 

Bid they hoped fo hold the town at Uaet unt^ they could get m 
the harvests 

But these conjunctions are by fax the most frequently used 
with an indicatiye. In French the tendency is to put a sub- 
junctive affcer juequ^h ce que wherever there is any excuse for 
it ; in German it is just the opposite. 

Oha. — S3i$ is often, as in the second example above, pre- 
ceded by fo lange. 

255. HAEDLT...WHEN; NO SOONER... THAN.— 
The English dependent sentence after hardly^ no eoonery 
is rendered in German by another principal sentence be- 
ginning with fo, occasionally ba :*« 

Jtaum war bet Satet tobt, fo fommt eln Seber 
5Kit feinem 8Hng. (Lessing.) 
No sooner was the father dead, than each of them came with his- 
rxfig, 

SometimeB fo is omitted, and in excited passages, the order is unaffected : 

^o<^ bent roax faum bad SBoct entfal^ren, 
aJZddjIt' et'9 im SSttfm getn (etoal^ren. (Sch.) 

Yet scarce had the word escaped his Upsy than he would gladly have recalled it^ 

Rmua tf!- em gto^ed SBetl getl^an, 

Gin neued ifl fc^on au^scbac^t. (Ooethe.) 

No sooner is a great work done, than a new one is thought out. 

Sometimes the second clause is connected to that containing faum by the 
oonjunctiye unb. 

256. ONLY WHEN is rendered either by nid^t tf)n aid m 
or by erji aU : — 

SWan txUnntt fie nid^t el^er aU 610 fie ganj na^e l^erangetreten tt^axtwr 

or — ^an erfannte fie etji att fie waren. 

They were only recognised when they came quite near. 

257. ADJECTIVAL WHEN, WITH ANTECEDENT.— 
If when has an antecedent, it is generally rendered by xnOf. 
sometimes by ba : — 
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(Sd gieBt im S^mfc^enleBen ^ugenHide, »o er bent SBeltgeifl n%t 
iji alS fonjl. (Sch.) 

There are moments in men^s life, when he is nearer to the spirit 
of the universe than at ordinary times. 

©rittn're mld^ nid^t jiener fd^Snen %a^t, ha mix bein «&au0 ble frele 
©tdtte gai. (Goe.) 

2)o no^ remind me of those bright days when your house gave me 
free entertainment, 

258. WHEEEVEE, WHENEVEB. — SBo aud^ (immer), 
tvel^in an^ (immn:), wherever, whithersoevery are sometimes fol- 
lowed by a subjunctiye, oftener by tbe indicative of mogen or 
fdnnen:— 

(Sd ifl hxa^ unb KBIid^; etnen S&fett^id^t, wo er aud^ fle^e, an}u« 
greifen. (Sch.) 

/f t> good and praiseworthy to attack a villain fearlestllg^ 
wherever he may he placed^ 

Whenever is generally rendered by fo oft aid; wherever, whem 
definite, by itberall voo, 

259. WHEN EENDERED BY f»OVanf.— When, in the 
latter part of an English sentence, is often equivalent to 
and thereupon. It is then rendered by n?orauf. 



CAUSAL SENTENCES. 

260. INDICATIVE USED.— The causal conjunctioni 
iteil; t>a, and nun when used, as it is occasionally is, as a con- 
junction, are followed by an indicative. 

0b8, Occasionally bavon baf, baton %a% baraus baf are practically equi- 
yalent to because, as 

(S'mtt fHxU ni^t bavcn, baf er etnen 5£ag foflet. 
A man does not die, because he fasts for a day, 

^<i) erfannte il^n baron, baf er flommelte. 
I recognised him by his stammering. 

The difference between well and ba is this: n^eil gives the 
real cause of an action or fact (®eindgrunb), ba the ground of 
an inference, the reason why we make the statement (@rfennt« 
ni^grunb). The one gives the real, the other the logical 
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groxmd. If correlatiye adverbs are used in the principal sen- 
tence, barutti; bf^egen, &c., correspond to well, folgli^, alfo, fo, 
&c. to ba. Compare : — 

©a ba0 »&oIg im SBajfcr Wwlmmt, fo Iji e0 leic^ter, aU ba0 SBaffer 
(where because wood ewima in water is not the reason why it is 
lighter than water, but the reason why we think so) with 

fDa0 ^olj fti^wlmmt Im SBaffer, well e0 Ui^kx aU bag ffiaffer ifi 
(where because it is lighter than water is the real reason of its 
swimming). 

Hence the use of ba is very common when the principal clause does not 
]nerely state a &ct, but at the same time implies an inference : — 

S)ad Untttnt^mtn toax beflo letter, ba &a^fn ^cn 93ert]^etbtgctn entM&f t loar. 

(Sch.) 
ITie undertaking teas all the easier, as Saxony was entirely denuded of 
troops. 

Where not only the actual easiness of the undertaking, but the conclusion 
of some persons concerned that it was easier is suggested. 

Thus ba is yery often used when the principal clause contains a question. 

SBarum im6^ Unger aBgefonbert leBcn, ba lotr )>eremtgt 3eber tei(^er loerben. 

(Sch.) 
Why live apart any longer, when union makes each of us ricJier. 



CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 

261. PE0TA8IS AND APODOSIS. — The statement 
made subject to a condition, in other words the principal sen- 
tence containing the conclusion, is called the apodosis, the 
adverbial sentence in which the condition is contained is 
called the protasis or hypothetical sentence. Thus in the pro- 
verb— 

If wishes were horses, beggars would ride, 

" Beggars would ride " is the apodosis, "if wishes were 
horses " the protasis. 

The normal form of introducing a condition is by mnn — 
other forms will be discussed in § 265. 

262. THEEE FOEMS.— There are two obvious forms 
which a conditional sentence may assume. (1) Both condition 
and conclusion may be real, as in the sentence — 

If I receive anything, I will give it you, 
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where the speaker admits freely that he may receive some- 
thing, and accordingly holds ont a hope of giving something. 
(2.) The condition and conclusion may be unreal, as in 

If I had received anything, I would have given it you, 

where the sole object of the speaker is to say what would 
have happened under supposed circumstances. 

Between these two cases we have a case which is more 
marked in classical languages, but is still to be noticed in 
German, viz. (3) when the condition (and therefore the con- 
clusion) is possible though improbable, as — 

If I were to receive something, I would ^ve it you. 
Should I receive anything, I would giye it you, 

where the speaker thinks he may receive something, but is 
doubtful about it. 

263. CONDITION AND CONCLUSION EEAL.— The 
indicative is used, and the tense is the same in both parts, 
except that, when future time is referred, a present is pre- 
ferred to a future in the conditional clause. 

SBenn euer ©cirijfen rein ifi, fo feib il^r fxd. (Goe.) 
If your conscience is clear, you are free, 

aCBatum bulbete fie ble Slnndl^erung elneS gremben, njenn fie il^m felne 
«&offnung jii ma^en l^atte ? (Heyse.) 

Why did she permit the advance of a stranger, if she had no. hope 
to offer him ? 

264. CONDITION AND CONCLUSION UNEEAL.— 
The imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive (occasionally the 
conditional) is used in the protasis, the present or past con- 
ditional, or the imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive in the 
apodosis. 

SKond^er njcire feln aBSfewic^^t getrorben, njenn man il^n nid^t bafur 

gel^alten l^dtte. 
Many a man would never have become a reprobate, if he had been 

thought to be one, 

Sufrieben trdre \6), iuenn mein SJoI! vxi^ rul^mte. (Goe.) 
/ should be contented, if my people praised me. 
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265. POSSIBLE BUT NOT PROBABLE.— There is no 
distinct form as in Latin and Qreek^but the impossibility ex- 
pressed by the imperfect subjimctiye is often softened down 
by using foKte. 

3ti^ tin eitt sjerlorene^ ffialfenfinb, unb njenn id^ a\x(S) eincn SSater 
f)aUn [oKte, nild^ tjctlangt ni^t »or feln Slngefl^t gu trcten. 

(Heyse.) 

I am a desolate orphan, and if I still should have a father I have 
no desire to see his face. 

3ti^ 1^5re &(i)xitU braugen, fagtc fie. ffiBenn e8 ber ffiBalter fel« 
foKte, lagt bie ^a(f)t baruBer nic^t loergcl^en. (Heyse.) 

/ hear footsteps outside, said she. If it should be Walter, do not 
let the night pass without speaking. 

266. OTHER CONJUNCTIONS MEANING IF.— gatt^ 
in casCy ttofem literally in so far as, are sometimes used instead 
of xxaxm, and with the same construction. 9Bo is chiefly used 
in the phrase wo niogIt(3^, if possible. 

J)enn ©i^erl^elt Iji nic^t fur eu(]&, n?ofern 
Set Sanbijogt leienb biefem ©turm entfommt. (Sch.) 
For safety is not for you, if but the governor escape this storm 
alive, 

STOand^cS fonnten flc tl^un, njofern fie e8 l^elmllc^ sjoKBrdd^ten. (Goe.) 
Many things they could do, did they but perform them secretly. 

®ie njerben mld^ tetten, unb n?o i(^ ol^ne JRettung Joerloten Btn, t|eil* 
nel^menb um mid^ ttelnen. (Sch.) 

They will save me, and if I am irretrievably lost, they will weep 
compassionately for me, 

Obs. @o, which stands regularly at the head of the apodosis, is occa- 
sionally used in the protasis, and then like other words, meaning if, throws 
the yerb to the end. 

267. ELLIPSIS OF IF.— The conjunction wenn is fre- 
quently omitted, and the protasis is then arranged like an 
interrogative sentence, which it really is ; that is, the finite 
verb first, then the subject, and so on. 

SBidfi bu bid^ felBer erfennen, fo flel^, njie bie Slnbern e8 treifien^ 
aBittp bu bie Stnbern m^tf)tn, Mict' in bein eigneS «§erj. (Sch.) 
If you wish to know yomrself see how others act; if you wish to 
understand others, look into your own heart. 
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So njol^lig auf bcm @runb, 

Su jilegji l^lnuttter, njie bu Biji 

Unb ttjurbep er ji gefunb. (Q-oe.) 

Ah I did you hut know how happy littU fishes are down here, yott- 
would come dotvn to us without more ado, and then indeed 
he cured. 

268. CONDITION IN ANOTHEE FOEM.— It offcea 
happens that the protasis of a conditional sentence is not put 
in the shape of a subordinate, but implied by some word^ in 
the principal sentence. 

0li(^t um bieS gange, rci^e (Sllanb, nid^t 
Vitti aKe Sdnber, blc baS SD^cet umfa^t^ 
STOod^t' i^ tjor eu(^ fo ficl^'tt, n?ie S)t tjor mlr. (Sch.) 
Not for all this wealthy island, no, not for all the lands that the 

ocean encompass&d, would I stand before you as you stand 

before me, 

liV^re the condition embodied in a clause, it would be 

SBenn man mix bied. . .gdbe. 

3^ ^atk gem nut Immer fottgcujad^t, 
Um fo gclel^rt mlt eu(]& mlc^ gu Beftjtec^en. (Goe.) 
Gladly would I have watched yet longer, to enjoy such learned 
conversation with you. 

So in English — 

I would outstare the sternest eyes that look 
To win thee, lady; 
i. e. if I might thereby tvin thee. 

269. MODEST STATEMENT.— Hence the conditional 
tense, or imperfect subjunctive is used, as in English, for 
making a statement modestly ; some such protasis as, if you 
would allow me to say so, being understood. 

aSott ben SD^enf^en n?uf te iS} nut wentgeg unb ujenig @rfreull(^e8 ju 
fagen. (Q-oe.) 

Of the men I could not say much, nor would that be very satis^ 
factory. 
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270. APODOSIS IN ANOTHER FOEM.— Sometimes 
tlie apodosis assumes a different form. 

Der StbniQ [d^njort. Me l^lnterliji'ge ^ai 
Unb xn&x* e8 aud^ an felnem cig'nen ©ol^n 
2luf 8 [d^redli^fie ju al^nben. (Sch.) 

The king swears thai he will punish the trick most terribly^ even 
were his own son the culprit, 

where gu al^nben implies, baj cr al^nben njerbe. Notice further 
the ellipsis after unb. 

271. INCONSISTENCY OF TENSES.— The following 
example illustrates an idiom found in most languages — 

Unb tM bic ^b\k fetter in ble ®(3^ranfen 
Wlix foK ber Wlntf) ni(3^t n?el(^n unb nic^t wanfen. (Sch.) 
And though hell itself should enter the lists, my spirit shall not 
falter. 

Instead of an imperfect subjunctive or a conditional in the 
apodosis to correspond to that in the protasis, instead, in 
fact, of saying my courage would not yield, he says my courage 
shall not yield. The explanation is easy. The writer having 
made the assumption that hell would appear in the lists 
against him, and having put that impossible supposition in 
the imperfect subjunctive, as grammar requires, is so struck 
with the vividness of the picture he has called up, that he 
goes on as if it were real, and concludes his sentence as if he 
had said '< If hell appears in the lists against me." 

So in English— 

ril speak to it though hell itself should gape. 

And in Latin — 

Me truncus illapsus cerebro 

Sustulerat, nisi Faunus ictum 
Dextra levasset. 

And in French — 

S*il ^pousait la fille du due de Bourgogne, il reunissait tot ou 
tard en un royaume gigantesque I'Aquitanie et les Pays- 
Bas, entre lesquels Louis Xlpenssait ^touffi^. (Michelet.) 

On croyait surprendre et conquerir D6Ie ; elle prise, la pro- 
vince eut suivie ; la Meilleraie revenait convert de gloire, le 
premier g^n^ral du si^cle. (Ibid.) 
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Mr. Farrar (p. 150) remarks: <' these occasional irregula* 
rities are due to the triumph of the dramatic tendency over 
formal grammar." 

272. CONDITIONAL SENTENCE ADJECTIVAL.— 
Sometimes a relative pronoun practically introduces a con- 
dition ; in that case the construction of the sentence is the 
same as if the construction were present. 

®le l^dtte Jeben STOann tdufd^en mCi|fen, bem fie angel^drcn geloBt l^citte. 

(Heyse.) 
She must have deceived (my man, had she promised him her affec- 
tion. 

This might however be classed with consecutive sen- 
tences. 

273. CONCESSIVE SENTENCES.— A* concessive sen- 
tence is really a conditional sentence with some word like 
even inserted. Accordingly in Qerman such sentences are 
introduced by njcnn au(^, wcnn fid^on, wenn glelc^ or by com- 
pounds of o6, oSglfid^, oSf^o"; oBnjo^l. — ^If a compound of wenn 
be used, the moods and tenses follow the rules given above. 
As, however, the condition brought forward is generally a 
real one, the indicative is more common than the subjunctive 
in concessive sentences. 

The apodosis is introduced by fO; bo^, bennod^. 

SBcnn cr eg au(^ nlc^t voax, ber bie ®a(3^fen nac^ fPrag lotfte, fo war 
e8 bod^ feltt Setragen, njag il^nen bie (ginnal^me biefer Stabt 
eriel(^terte. (Sch.) 

Though it was not he who invited the Saxons to Prague^ yet it 
was his conduct which facilitated the occupation of that 
town. 

ffitt fur^ten \xn% nic^t, tt?enn ^Aij bie SEBelt unterglnge, unb bie 
SBerge mitten in'6 STOeer flelen. (Luther's Bible.) 

274. COMPOUNDS OF vib.— The condition introduced 
by oBgIei(^; &c., being always a real one, these conjunctions 
are nearly always followed by an indicative. 
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OBgletc^ man bem Sfetnbe nur tine gertnge ^a^t entgegenjufe^n 
f)atU, fo fonnte man bod^ ^of en, ^^ itf)axcpttn ju fdnnen. 

Though they had only a small farce to oppose to the enemy y yet 
they might hope to maintain their positiofl. 

06 fie ben SWenfd^en glei<^ wunberltc^ Jjorfam, fo war 0liemanb auf* 
merffam ober Hug genug, bie innere voa^t Utfac^e }u entbeden. 

(Qoe.) 

Though she seemed strange to people, no one was shrewd enough 
or observant enough to discover the real reason. 

Oha, 1. Notice oB . . . . gtei($ separated. 

Ohs, 2. OB without fd^pn, gkid^ is Bometimes used in tlie sense of 
-although, 

£)B oOeS in etDtgem SBec^fet fceifl 

(Sr0 Beldam im fBtOfiA dn tul^iger (Sklfl. 

Ohs, 3. Occasionally a subjonctiye present [(not an imperfect) is found 
with oB avL^, &c. 

£)B aiu^ bic SeBetuBal^n 
3m 9leBe(meet »crf($kDimme, 
(Sefid^ettlettetiiiie 
^ai SDott bet innent @timme. 
Though the path of life should be lost.,, • . {and it may very likely be los^, 

276. OMISSION OF oB AND fuetltt*— As in conditional 
sentences, the conjunction is often omitted in the protasis. 
In this case au^, QUidi), &c., are often retained, and only tib, 
vomtif &c., dropt. 

Two forms may be used: — 

(1.) The order and moods of an interrogative sentence :-— 

©inb an^ bie alten SBu^et ni^t jur »§anb, 
®ie flnb in unfern «§ergen eingefc^rieten. (Sch.) 
JSpen though the old books are not to be found, they are ivritten in 
our hearts, 

5)od^,^dtte an^ glelcft eln SufaK ber 0latur 
®ie ttjeggcrafft — voix ^lef en bo(^ bie SD^orbet. 
Yet, though some natural cause had carried her away^ we should 
he called her murderers^ 

(2.) ^The order and form^ may be that of an imperative 
sentence, with a present subjunctive or mcgen :— 
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SDcr SD^enW etfdl^rt, er fel au(3^, wer er maQ, 
(Bin lefetca ® tfttf ntCtj timn Ic|ten S^ag. (Goe.) 
To man comes, he he who he may, his last success and his 

last day. 

@o wle bie Xkft beS SJ^^cereS attegclt tul^ig Wiit, bie D6erflad^e 
mag au^ no^ fo vohG)m. (Winckelmann.) 

As the depths of the sea always remain at rest, though the 
surface be ever so ruffled. 

276. @iS fei betttt, ba§....,on^ grant that,,,., may often be sendered 
hj unless indeed, 

56f \t^t nid^t toeI(^en S'lad^tl^C eft bet folgenten Bringen lonnte, ttxnn un8 bet 
fiotl^etgel^entie noc^ fo geril^rt ^Atte. (2f8 fei benn, baf bie fclgenbe an ftd^ 
fe((fl nic^t riil^renb genug todte. (LessiDg.) 

Z ^ ^M)^ see what harm it eotUd do to the second description^ had the first 
moved us ever so strongly, unless indeed the second is not in itself 
stificienth/ moving. 

^tx, toa9 tt cettete tceitet 

Slud^ nicfit 3U fel^n tjettangt', t9 tvAte benn, 

S)af et gum gtveitenmat eS tetten follte. (Lessing.) 

WTio did not ask even to see again lier whom he had saved, except indeed it 
should be his fate to satte her a second time. 

277. ADJECTIVAL EOEM.— Concessive sentences are 
often introduced by the interrogatives n^et, votlcbtx, or by in- 
terrogative adverbs, n?o and its compounds, vok, &c., with au(^ 
attached. Some sentences in English may begin either with 
however or whoever, &c., or with though ... ever so, &g. 

The same principles apply to the words in such sentences 
as to the moods in ordinary concessive sentences. An indi- 
cative is used if the statement of the dependent clause is 
intended to be accepted as a fact, a present subjunctive or 
ntogen in other cases. 

aSie weit cr m^ bie ©timmc fd^aOt, 
Sfli^tS itUxiM ttjtrb tjitt erWitft. (Sch.) 
Sowever far he sends his voice, nothing loving is seen here. 

Sag eg aud& [ei, bein SeBen fld^r' id^ blr. (Sch.) 
Whatever it he, I promise ym your life. 
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Sad er a\x(if ©^imed mag loorfi^ttlbet ^Un, 
@trafe genug ifi fetn cntfe|Iid^ <^anbwnf. (Sdu TelL) 
However grave the crime he has committedy hie awn terrible handi- 
craft iepuniekment enough far him. 

Sometimes such sentences begin with fo : — 

@o gro§e (Srwartungen antSf gang (Suro))a iti^t ^e, fo ging Mfy 
aViei gang anberd. (Ait^henbolz.) 

(jr6a< as were the expectaUone thai all Europe new cherished, 
everything went quite differently. 

278. WHETHER ... OR.— It is important to distinguish 
two cases of the English word whether, (1) in the sentence — 

I wHl ask whether he likes it or not, 

whether is an interrogative adverb to be rendered by tib; 
(2) in the sentence^ 

Whether he likes it or not, he must do it, 

whether introduces a conditional or concessive clause. 

In case (2), there is no German equivalent for whether, 
unless votnn be used. It is more common to put the conditional 
clause in the form of an imperative or one of the substitutes 
for it. 

0lid^t vodfix — Urn aCBefcn, baa 
Di(^ rettete — ed frf eln (Sngcl ober 
(gin fffttn^dfy — bem mW&tet il^r, unb bu iefonbetg^ 
©ern njieber loleU groje i>mp tl^un ? 
Would you not gladly whether he he an angel or a man ? 



COMPABATIVE SENTENCES. 

279. 9IId, Xoit* — The commonest form of comparative 
sentence is introduced by atS after a comparative^ tvU after 
fo, eienfo, expressed or understood. 

3(^ flnge, n?ie ber SSogel jlngt. (Goe.) 
/ sing as the bird sings* 
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®etn ©Ifitf war gr5f er ate man UxtSjmt 1)atU. (Sch.) 
His success was greater than had been calculated. 

Ohs, 3e nad^bem means in proportion as, according as. 



^ 280. SENTENCES BEGINNINQ WITH f 0*— Both prin- 
cipal and dependent sentences often begin with fO; qualifying 
an adjective or an adverb. The fo of the dependent clause 
is rendered by as, and influences the order like a relative 
adverb. The fo of the principal clause is a demonstrative 
adverb. 

Though such sentences can be rendered literally in 
English, it is only by a free translation that their real force 
can generally be given : — 

©0 ^0^ er jianb, fo tief unb fd^md^lic^ fei fein ffaK. (Sch.) 
Once he stood high ; let his fall be all the greater and more 
shameful, 

where a literal rendering ('' let hisfaU be as great as he stood 
high") would be out of the question. 

®o fel^r SlrifioteleS bie Slnrid^tung sjon Kartl^ago in ^)olltif(^er 
atiicffl^t ru^mt, fo njenig ffiertfi ^at fie fur bie ©efc^ic^te 
ber SWenfd^fieit. (Herder.) 

Though Aristotle praises very highly the organisation of 
Carthage from a political point of view, yet it has 
played but an insignificant part in the history of the 
world. 

281. THE... THE, BEFORE COMPARA.TIVES.— These 
words which, in English, are of course not the article, but 
a case of a demonstrative pronoun, are rendered in German 
by Je ... be^o, je ... je, or je ... um fo. 

Seme^^rber SSonatl^ fc^inotg, befio fd^redllc^er njud^S ber^^unger. 

(Sch.) 
The more the provisions melted away, the more terribly did 
the famine increase. 

282. AS IF is rendered in German by atS wenn, al8 o6. 
But perhaps the commonest idiom is to use the elliptical form 
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of the conditional sentencOi airanged like an interrogatiye' 
sentence : — 

X^nt, ate njenn Sl^r gu «gaufe wfiret. ((Joe.) 
Do (X8 if you were at home. 

Wit flnncnbem ^an^t fa^ ber Stai\tx \>a, 
2116 gebd(3^t' er tjergangenei: 3«^^« (Scli.) 
Pensively sat the emperor there, as though he were thinking of 
bygone days. 



The real construction it 

9118 er flftcn trfitbe, gebcicJ^t' tt.... 
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GOVERNMENT OF SOME VERBS. 



Only verbs presenting some difficulty to an Englishman 
are given here. The numbers refer to the seotions of the 
Syntax : — 



a^at^m 


dissuade 


etnem tttoai 


61 


abtttUn > 


resign 


etnem ttmai 


61 


a^ncl^men 


take away 


einem etmai 


72 


aifyUn 


heed 


(1) gen. ; (2) auf, ace. 


94, 106 (5) 




consider as 


einen fur 


20 




esteem 


ace. 


46 


ol^tiben 


avenge, punish 


tttoai an etnem 


105 (5) 


ol^nen (imp.) 


forbode 


dat. (ace. old) 


53 


aiibtttn 


adore 


ace. 


46 


anfaHen 


attack 


ace. 


46 


onfangcn 


begin 


(1) ace. ; (2) mit 


46, 121 


anflel^n 


beseech 


einen urn 


130 (3) 


angel^n 


accost, affect 


ace. 


46 


angrenjen 


be adjacent 


on, with ace. 




ongreifen 


attack 


ace. 


46 


(in^aUn 2 


gain advantage 


einem etn^od 


70 


anl^atten 


train, encourage 


einen 3U 






sue for 


nm 


130 (3) 


onl^angcn ^ 


attach, impute 


einem tttoa9 


61 


anfiagen * 


accuse 


ace. and gen. 


96 


anfommen (imp.) 


come over ^ 


ace. or dat. 






depend on ^ 


auf, ace. 


106 (2) 


anUifytln 


smile on 


aco. 




onttegcn 


importune "^ 


dat. 


70 


anmafcn (jtc^) 


arrogate to oneself 


(1) gen., f!d^ being ace.; 


95 






(2) ace., fidd being dat. 


46 


onnel^mcn (jlcfi) 


interest oneself in 


gen. 


94 


anxcit^tn 


advise 


einem ttm<a 


61 


anteten 


address 


ace. 


46 


anfcfiliefen 


attach 


einen an with ace. 


105 



* Literally kick from one, not step away from, 

' In phrases like ii^rtoerbeti^m nic^M anl^a^en, you worCt get the better of him, 
3 (5r ^at mir cin3 angei^angt, he has played me a trick, 

* Notice auf Sei6 unb Seben anHogen. 

^ (Si tarn mir eine ^ux^t an ; es !ommt m\^ tm Sujl an gu f^ieten. 
^ (2f0 lommt viet auf bad ®lvid an. 
"* Literally lie against, stick to. 

b2 
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anfe^n 


look on as 


etnen fur 


20 




see in 


etnem ettoot 


70 


onftnrec^ 


ask for 


etnen um 


130 (3) 


anfle^en 


suit, become 


dat. 


63, 70 


antceibtn 


incite 


etnen ju 




atgern (fld^) 


be vexed 


(1) fiber with ace. ; 

(2) an with dat. 


111 (6) 






105 (6) 


auftegen 


impose on 


einem ttaxa 


70 


bangen (imp.) 


tremble 


einem \>or with dat. 


69, 112 (4) 


Uttnhn (fi(^) 


betJiink oneself 


gen. 


95 




reflect 


ubec with ace. 


110 (6) 


irtienen 


serve 


ace. 


48 


bebtenen (ftc^) 


avail oneself of 


gen. 


91 


bebtol^en 


threaten 


etnen mtt 


48 


befcurfen 


need 


gen. sometimes ace. 


92 


befel^ten 


command 


mdat.; 

(2) einem tttoai 


63 






61 


Beflcif en or .« - . 


devote oneself to | 


gen., rarely anf with 
ace. 


|95 


btftetcn 


deliver 


etnen wn 




Begebcni (fic^) 


resign 


gen. 


93 


begegnen 


meet 


dat. 


64 


bege^ten 


desire, demand 


gen. or ace. 


96 


bc^orren 


persevere 


bet with dat.y auf with 


48 


bel^agen 


suit 


dat. [dat. 


48,63 


bcibrtngcn 


apply, inculcate 


einem tttoa9 


70 


befomntcn 


get 


aoc. 


48 




suit 


dat. 


63 


bcliebcn2(intr.) 


please 


dat. 


63 


bele^tm 


instruct in 


ace. person, gen. or 


61 


bemdc^ttgen (fic^) 


make oneself master 


gen. [von thing 


95 


bcmetftcrn (ild[>) 


ditto. [of 


gen. 


95 


bemii^en (fU^) 


trouble oneself 


um 


130 (3) 


benetben 


envy 


einem ettood ^ 


48, 61 


bcrouben 


rob 


(1) ace. and gen. ; 

(2) einem ettvad 


93 






73 


bftgen 


hide 


einen »or with dat. 


112 (4) 


bcrufcn (fldj)) 


appeal 


auf with ace. 


106 (5) 


Ufi^ittn (jicfi) 


acquiesce in 


gen. 


95 


befc^ulbigen 


accuse 


ace. and gen. 


96 


befc^teercn (fldj)) 


complain 


fiber with ace. 


110 (5) 


befinnen (f!(|)) 


bethink oneself 


gen. (sometimes auf) 


96 


be^e^en 


consist 


au8 


114 (3) 




in Hist 


ouf with ace. 


106 (5) 


bettal^ren 


protect 


einen wr with dat. 


112 (4) 


bitten * 


ask 


etnen um 


130 (3) 



* Literally betake oneself from; the verb is used in other ways : fid^ ouf 
tie Slix^t begcben, &c. 

* Also a personal verb : to like, approve, 

3 But if the person only or the thing only is expressed, it is put in the 
accusative. 
^ AIbo tad bitt' \^ ti(!(i, when the thing is expressed by a neuter pronoun. 
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htanifytn 


need, use 


ace, sometimes gen. 


92 


bauem (imp.) 


grieve 


ace. 


53 


tenfen > 


thinV 


(I) gen. ; (2) an, dat; 
(3) ouf, ace. ; (4) fiber 


96, 106 






106, 110 


bunfen (imp.) 
tftrflen (imp.) 


seem 


ace. or dat. [ace. 


63, 69 


thirst 


einen na^ 


63 


ein^ofen 


inspire 


etnem etn^aS 


70 


eingeSen 


inspire 


etnem ettmiS 


70 


ctnBUten (fid^) 


imagine 


tntt ttaxa 


70 


cfein (imp.) 


tadet 


etnem wt ' 


69 


entAttfem (fkl(^) 


renounce 


gen. 


93 


ent^e^ten 


do without 


ace. (formerly gen.) 


46 


entSinben 


release, deliver 


ace. and gen. or von 


93 


entbloflen 


strip 


ace. and gen. or von 


93 


cntbrcc^tn (fidj^ 


abstain from 


gen. 


93 


tntfaflen 


esc&pe 


dat. 


72 


entgctten ' 


pay the penalty of 


ace. (formerly gen.) 




ent^alten (m) 


abstain from 


gen. or wn 


93 


entl^alten * 


release 


ace. and gen. 


93 


entlaben 


unburden 


ace. and gen. or «on 


93 


enttaffcn 


dismiss, release 


ace. and gen. 


93 


entletigen 


release 


ace. and gen. or wn 


93 


tntrotl^en 


do without 


gen. or ace. 


93 


cntruflcn (jld^) 


get angry 


u6er ace. 


110 (6) 


entfd^tagen (ftd^) 


renounce, get rid of 


gen. 


93 


entfe^en 


deprive 


ace. and gen. 


93 


<ntfinnen (fitid) 


remember 


gen. 


95 


entn^el^nen 


disaccustom 


ace. and gen. or von 


93 


entjtel^en 


take away 


ace. and dat. 


72 


etBatmen ({t(^) 


take pity on 


gen. or fiiet ace. 


94, 110 (6) 


etbofctt (|l^) 


get angry 


fiiet ace. 


110 (6) 


crfrcd^ (fl(^) * 


dare 


gen. 


95 


crfrcuen (jicl[>) 


take pleasure in 


gen. or an dat. 


94 


erinnetn ® 


remind 


ace. and gen. or an 
with ace. 


96, 105 (5) 


crfu^nen (fid^) * 


dare 


gen., sometimes ace. 

or gu 
etnem tttoai or ace. 


95 


€rta{fen 


remit, excuse 


61 






and gen. 




erlcbtgcn 


release 


aco. and gen. or wn 


93 


erltegen 


succumb 


dat. 


63 



^ (1) (2) call to mind, remember ; (3) excogitate, devise ; (4) tioai tenfen 
©iebatflicr? 

* Sometimes an ace. of the person, sometimes a gen. of the thing is 
found. 

3 Sometimes takes an ethic dative as well : er fott ed mir entgelten. 

* Also with ace. of thing, dative of person. 

^ Be bold enough to commit etneS %xeotU, &c. 

^ As a reflexive verb it generally has the reflexive pronoim in the accusa*. 
tive, occasionally in the dative. In the latter case the thing remembered is 
in the accusative. 
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etlofMi 
mnongetn ^ 

ctnttttitn* 
erfc^teden 

er^attnen 
crttA^nen 
rmrl^ren (fld^) ^ 
fe^ten 

flnbett (fl(^) 
flefen 

fltel^en 

folgen" 
fceuen (fU^) 

fceiten (imp.J 

frieren (imp.) 

fco^nen 

fromnten 

fur^ten (fU^) 

gebteten 

gebted^en (imp.) 

geBu^ten 

QtltnUn 

gefoHcn 

fle^oren'' 
fleijen 
getangen 
getingen (imp.) 
getten 

(imp.^ 8 
getuflen (imp.; 
gemal^nen 
geniefen 
geireid^cn ® 
geteuen (imp.) 



redeem 

want 

be wanting 

appoint 

be frightened 

be astonished 

mention 

abstain from 

miss, not hit 

be wanting to 

adapt oneself to 

pray 

ask, entreat 

run away 

curse 

follow 

take pleasure 

be pleased 

be cold 

serve 

profit, avail 

fear 

command, rule 

be wanting 

be due 

mention 

please 

obey 

belong 

be sparing 

arrive 

succeed 

pass as 

concern, be worth 

desire 

remind 

enjoy 

tend, redound 

repent 



aco. and von 

gen. 

dat. 

ace. and gu 

vor dat. or fiUx ace., 

formerly gen. 
iiUt ace. 
gen. 
gen. 

ace, sometimes gen. 
dat. « 

in with ace. 
ju, formerly dat. only 
etnen itm 
vot dat. 

dat., sometimes auf 
dat. [with ace. 

gen. or an dat. ; uUt, 

ace. ; auf, aco. ; gu 
ace. 
ace. 
dat. 
dat. 

t)oc with dat. 
dat. or iUv with ace. 
mir an diali^ (dat.) 
dat. 

gen., sometimes ace. 
dat. 
dat. 

dat. or gtt 
mit 

8« 
dat. 

fut ace. 

ace. 

etnen nac^ 

ace. and gen. or an ace. 

gen. or ace. 

einem gu 

ace. and gen. 



93 

92 

62 

22 

93, 110 (5) 

112 (4) 

110 (5) 

95 

93 

62 

108 (2) 

126 (8) 

130 (3) 

93 

63 

64 

94, 110 (5) 

53 

53 

63 

63 

110 (6) 

63, 110(6) 

62 

62 

95 

63 

63 

62 

121 (3) 

68 

20 

53 

53 

96, 105 (6) 

94 

62 

53, 94 



> Also used impersonally with an. 
^ (Sinen gum 9lt(f|tet, &c., etnennen. 
3 Also occasionally mix tttoai emel^teK. 
* If used impersonally, t9 fel^tt mit an ber 3ett. 
B A genitive is occasionally found with |lu(^en. 
^ ©efotgt von is used in the passive. 

■^ With dative, belong, with gu form a part of, bag gelf ort gu metncm (Bntt, 
Also unter ein ©eric^t, in ein 9lmt, &c. 
s (Si gilt fettt SeSen, his life is at stake* 
^ iDad Qtttiifyt i$m gu (Sf^re. 
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•getoofreit 


become aware of 


gen. or ace. 


91 


geioo^nen 


accustom 


einen an with ace. 


105 (5) 


igtau^en 


believe 


(1) dat. of person 

(2) aco. t9, tas 


68 












(3) «n with ace. * 


105 (5) 


QTei4>en 


resemble 


dat, also an with dat. 


60 






fin respect tfj 


105 m 


gtauen (imp.) 


shudder 


einem ' »oc with dat. 


69 


fatten 


consider aa 


einen fuc 


22 




lay stress on 


auf ace. 


106 




chn^ to 


an dat. 


105 


j^arcen 


await 


gen. or auf with ace. 


95 


i^eifen 


bid 


ace. 






be called 


same case as subject 


19 


l^elfett 


help 


dat.3 


63 


ftnretd^en 


suffice 


8« 




l^tntet^alten 


withhold 


einem tttoca 


73 


l^offeti * 


hope 


ace. or auf with ace. 


106 (5) 


fdren 


hear 


ace. 






listen to 


auf ace. 


106 (5) 


j^utttgen 


do homage to 


dat. 


63 


j^nngertt (imp.) 


hunger 


ace. 


53 


ftagen 


complain 


uBer ace. 


110 (5) 


foflen 


cost 


ace. of price, dat. or 


45 






ace. of person 


65 


lad^en 


laugh at 

smile on, please ^ 


gen. or fihtt ace. 
dat. 


93,110 
65 


(Ac^eln 


smile on, please 


dat. 


65 


IcBen 


Hve on 


gen. or )»on 


88 


lel^ten 


teach 


two ace. 


51 


loSfpredben 


release, absolve 


von or gen. 


96 


(ufien (imp.) 


desire 


einen iia<| 


53 


madden 


make 


einen }u 


22 


ma^nen 


remind 


einen an dat. or ace 


105 


man^tln 


be without 


gen. 


92 


mangetn (imp.) 


be wanting 


dat. of person, an with 
dat. of thing 


62, 105 


miffallen 


displease 


dat. 


63 


mtfsluden (imp.) 


faU 


dat. 


68 


mifftngen (imp.) 


faU 


dat. 


68 


mtfltcauen 


distrust 


dat. 


63 


nad^ofmen^ 


imitate 


dat. or ace. 


70 



^ 9n (Sefpenfler, an SBunbet gtauBen, to believe in ff hosts, miracles^ &o, 

* Sometimes ace. of the person. 
' Ace. rare. 

* Formerly took genitive ; auf is used both with persons and things, the 
simple ace. of things only. 

^ Ille terrarum mihi prater omnes angulus ridet. 

^ If both person and thing are expressed, the person is in the dative, and 
the thing in the accusative. 
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nad^tenfcn 


follow in tlioaglit 


dat. 


70 




reflect on 


flbec ace. 


110 (6) 


nac^mad^n 


imitate 


dat. of person, aoc. of 

thing 
dat. of person, ace. of 


70 


nac^fel^en 


oyerlook 


70 




. 


thing 




nad^^^e^en 


be inferior to 


dat. 


70 


na^en 


bring near 


ace. and dat. 


60 


nc^meit 


take away 


einem ettoaft 


73 


nii^n^ 


be useful 


etnem gu 


65 


oBUegen 


be incumbent on 


dat. 


70 


pflt^tn » 


take care of, de- 
vote oneself to 


gen. or ace. 


94 


rdf^en (fid^) 


avenge oneself 


an dat. 


105 (6) 


rat^n 


advice 


ace. of thing, dat. of 
person 


61 


nrfcn 


summon 


ace. 


89 




call to 


dat. 


65 


fc^aben 


injure 


dat. 


63 


f^Omen (m) 


be ashamed 


gen. or lAtt ace. 


94, 110 (5) 


jff^alten 
fd^en 


dispose of 
rail 


iAn with ace. 
aitx aco. 


110 (6) 
110 (5) 




call derisively 


two aco. 


22 


fd^euen 


shrink 


oor dat. 


112 (4) 


fd^met(^(n 


flatter 


dat. 


63 


jfc^onen 


spare 


gen. 


93 


ff^nen (jid(>) 


long 


na^ 


122 (2) 


llnneit 


think 


auf ace. 


106 


f^aten 


spare 


ace, formerly gen. 




fi)ielen 


play 


urn 


131 


Peuetn 


steer 


ace. 






stem, resist 


dat. 


63 


Ihettcn 


fight 


urn 


131 


fhrcBtn 


strive 


na^ 


122 (2) 


tl^etlnei^men 


participate 


an with dat. 


91 


trac^ten 


aim 


na^ 


122 


trauen 


trust 


dat. 


63 


trAumen (imp.) 


dream 


cinem wn 


69 


tro^n 


(1) defy 

(2) presume npon 


dat. 


63 




auf with ace. 


106 (5) 


iiBetfiil^ren 


convict 


ace. and gen. 


96 


uM^Un 


relieve from 


ace. and gen. 


93 


tln^cUn (f!d^) 


presume on 


gen. 


94 


fiiettteffcn 


surpass 


ctnen an with dat. 


105 (4) 


liBcrgcuflen 


convince 


ace. and gen.^ 


93 


untetfangen (lld^) 


undertake^ 


gen. 


95 



1 Also with ace. 

2 Notice 9iatf)8 pfitQtn, Itt 2DoIIu|l )}jtegen; &c. 

3 Also takes von. 

^ Generally something presumptuous. 
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ttntertiegen 


succumb 


dat. 


63 


unttttotnUn (fid^) 


undertake 


gen. 


94 


^Dtxat^tn 




einem ttmai 


61 


©etBteten 


forbid 


einem ettoad 


73 


sergeffcn 


forget 


gen. or ace. 


95 


»cttaffen (jld^) 


rely on 


ouf, with ace. 


106 (6) 


©crmcffen (|l(^) 


presume to 


gen. 


95 


wtfel^en 


provide 


etnen mtt 




©erfel^en (|!d{i) 


expect 


gen. or ace* 


95 


©erfld^em (fid^) 


make sure of 


gen. 


97 


t>erttauen 


entrust, trust 


einem etwad, or dat. 

only 
ace. and gen. or 


61, 63 


t>ertto|lcn 


console with the 


96 




hope of 


auf with ace. 


106 (6) 


»€t»«fcn 


banish ^ 


ace. and gen. 


93 


Dtrtvunbem (ftd^) 


wonder 


gen. or uber with ace. 


94, 110 (6) 


Dergtd^ten 


renounce 


auf with ace. 


106 (6) 


»erin>etfeln 


despair 


an with dat. 


106 (6) 


tt?4len 


choose 


etnen gu 


22 


toal^tcti 


guard 


ace, sometimes gen. 


94 


tt)a|me$men 


observe 


ace., sometimes gen. 


94 


tDalten 


exercise authority 


gen., or uBer with ace. 


97, 110 (6) 


toatttn 


(1) attend to ; 

(2) wait for 


gen. or ace. 


94 




gen., or auf with ace. 


96, 106 (6) 


XDt^xtn 


stem, resist 


dat. 


63 


rotixtn ifUfy) 


abstain from 


gen. 


93 


tDtx^tn 


yield 


dat. 


63 


n>tigeni (fid^) 


refuse to adopt 


gen. 


93 


tDcidmad^en 


persuade of ' 


ace. of thing, ace. or 
dat. of person 




tDctten 


become 


same case as subject. 


20 


tDcr^en (imp.) 


begin to feel 


or gu 
dat. 


68 


ivibetfal^ren 


befall 


dat. 


62, 70 


tDtberf^red^en 


contradict 


dat. 


63, 70 


tDxttxftt^tn 


resist 


dat. 


63, 70 


tviUfal^ren 


oblige 


dat. 


63 


tDfitbtgen 


deem worthy of 


ace. and gen. 


97 


aai^ten 


reckon 


auf, with ace. 


106 (5) 


gct^en 


accuse 


ace. and gen. 


96 


giemen 


befit 


dat. 


63 


gttfe^at 


look at 


dat. 


70 


atiftjred^en 


promise, award 


ace. and dat. 


70 


gfimcit 


be angry with 


dat. 


63 



' If the thing expected is in the ace., jid^ is in the dative ; if in the geni- 
tive, lid^ is the accusative. 
* Generally with U9 ianU9, 
3 With the idea of imposing upon. 
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aBttftnntd 

ongeBorrn 
ongenel^m 

anfloftg 

ami 

iong 

l&ebdtfHg 

Bcgicrig 

iefannt 

l^tvanbert 

UtouH 

cifetfiul^tig 

ctgen 

etngcbenf 

eintg 

crfo^ren 

Wg 

feinb 

fcttig 

frei 

frcmb 

fwlj 

frud^tBat 

^ebenf 

gcfafit 

^el^orfam 

«efd^icft 
gered^t 



iiTipropitioiis 


dat. 


71 


disloyal 


dat 


71 


similar 


an or in with dat. ^ 


105 (4) 


innate 


dat 




agreeable 


dat. 


71 


in sight of 


gen. 2 


97 


offensiYe 


dat. 


71 


poor 


an with dat. 


105 (4) 
112 (4) 


afraid 


»or 


in need of 


gen. 


92 


greedy 


gen. or auf with ace. 


97, 106 (5) 




oinaify 


122 (2) 


acquainted 


mit 


121 


versed 


in with dat 


108 (4) 


conscious 


gen.* 


91 


jealous^ 


auf with ace. 


106 (6) 


peculiar 


dat. 


71 


mindful 


gen. 


95 


agreed 


in with dat. or 


108 (4) 
110 (5) 




u6«r with ace. * 


experienced 


in with dat. 


108 (4) 


capable 


gen. 2 


97 


hostile 


dat. 


71 


finished, ready 


mit 


121 (3) 


free 


wn or gen. 


93 


strange 


dat. 


71 


glad, proud 


gen. or uUt with ace. 


94, 110 (5) 


productive 


an with dat 


105 


mindful 


gen. 


97 


prepared 


ottf with ace. 


106 (5) 


obe^ent 


dat. 


71 


sparing 


mit 


121 (3) 
108 (4) 


skilfnl 


in with dat 


just 


gegen 





> Also a dative of the person or thing resembled. 

2 Also takes an accusative of words like a, toad. The ^ which often 
accompanies Ben>uft is a dative, like aibi eotueius, 
' Of one's power, honour, &c. 
* A gen, in one or two phrases, and in poetry. 
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gettjal^r 


aware 


gen. or aco. 


56,97 


getoAtttg 


expecting 


gen. 


97 


gen>ti 


certain 


gen. 


97 


gen>ol^ni 


accustomed 


gen. or on with ace. * 




gen>cgen 


favourably inclined 


dat. 


71 


gcofi 


great 


an or in with dat. 


105, 108 


l^aBl^aft 


in posseflflion of 


gen.* 


97 


]^tttlangttc|f 


sufficient 


Sw 


56, 97 


farg 


chary- 


mtt 


121 (3) 


funb, funfcig 


acquainted with 


gen. 


97 


lebtg 


empty, free 


gen. or »on 


93 


Us 


rid 


gen. or ace. or wn 


93 


mAc^ttg 


master of 


gen. 


97 


mute 


tired 


gen., sometimes ace. 


56,97 


neibtfc^ 


envious 


auf with aoc. 


106 


offen 


frank 


gegen 


128 (3) 


quitt 


rid 


gen.* 


93 


ret(|» 


rich 


an with dat. 


105 


fntt 


weary of, satiated 
with 


gen. or ace. 


56,97 


fcffulb 


to blame for 


an with dat 


105 


f(^ulttg 


guilty 


gen. 


91 




indebted 


ace. of measure 


45 


fl(J^« 


safe, certain 


gen. of, wt with dat. 
from 


97, 112 (4) 


f^atfam 


sparing 


mtt 


121 (3) 


taub 


deaf 


gegen 


128 (3) 


t^etll^aftig 


participating 


gen. or an with dat. 


91 


tceu 


faithful 


dat. or gegen 


71, 128 


uBerlegen 


superior 


etnem an etnet @a(^e 


71, 106 


verl^a^t 


hateful 


dat. 


71 


»etlujltg 


forfeiting 


gen.» 


97 


terfd(f wenb trif(f^ 


lavish 


mit 




»erf4tojfen 


reserved 


gegen 


128 (3) 



^ Also ace. of ti, tas, &c. 
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I. -SUFFIXES OF NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES. ^ 

1. NOUN-ENDINGS.— We shall confine ourselves to 
those endings which are obviously so to a student of modem 
German, omitting such as presuppose a knowledge of the 
earlier forms of the language. The chief are : — 

2. et denoting a person, frequently an agent. It is added 
(1) to roots of verbs, as : Sdger, hunter ^ from iag-en; Jtdufer^ 
Imyer^ from !auf-cn; ^x^joMtx, preservery from erl^alt-en. (2) To 
nouns, as SSogtcr, /ot^Zer, firom SSogel; 8Bagner, waggoTier, from 
8Bagen; ©drtncr, ^arrfen^r, from ©orten. (3) To names of places, 
as Q^votxytx, Swiss: {^ranffurter, Frankforter^ inhabitant of 
Frankfort. ^ Modification of the root-vowel is generally re- 
quired in (1), less frequently in (2), and not at all in (3). 

Oht, 1. er, not representing a person, is a tolerably common termination 
of all three genders ; ier is a masculine or neuter ending of some borrowed 
words, as 3un)elier, $a)}ter. 

Oha, 2. ®ottnet; ®(d(fner, ©d^utbner )c. seem formed on a false analogy with 
(Partner. 

3. in used to form feminines, as : i^urftin, princess^ from 
Srurfl; S&QXxn, she-lear^ from SBfir; «&unbin, hitch, firom«&unb; 
©r&fttt; countess, from ©raf. It generally entails the modifi- 
cation of the root-vowel. 

4. nng forms verbal nouns like the English ing, denoting 
the action of the verb, as SSefreiung, deliverance; (SroBentng, 
conquest, etc. They easily pass into describing the result of 
the action. Thus we can say either bic ^rfinbung beS iPutoerS, 



^ Abbreviated from Becker. « See Syntax $ 40 (on JDer SttAntx JDom ic.) 
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the invention (Jinding-out) of gunpowder, or, We nu^Ti^en Srfhis 
bungen blcfeS Sal^rl^unbertS, the useful inventions (things found out) 
of this century. Occasionally it forms collectives, as SBalbung, 
wooded country ; Aletbung, dress, 

Ohs. ing, ung is also a masculine patronymic, as in Soring, aSreitmg, 9lt6e» 
lung; compare also SO'^erovinger, JtaroTinget. e(-|-ing=Iing is a masculine 
ending, as in 3ilngttng, youth^ not unfrequently contemptuous, as in ^ofling, 
courtier, (Srm)}otfdmmUng, upstart. 

5. ^gttANDlettt are compound terminations — ^ + en and 
el+ein, forming diminutives, as Sl^&nn(!^en, from SP'^ann; 
$r&ulein, from ^rau. They generally require the modifica- 
tion of the root- vowel. To words ending in g or ^, or in 
those letters followed by e, the double diminutive el(i^en is 
added, as SBiiti^eTd^en, from Sud^ ; Q\xnqfi,(iitn, from 3wnge. The 
English Jdn in mannikin, pannikin, bodkin, answers to ^en. 

6. f^txif ttii, are feminine terminations, forming abstract 
nouns from other nouns or from adjectives, as Ainbl^eit, 
childhood, from JMnb ; SBal^rl^eit, truth, from wol^r. «§eit (our 
head, hood in Chdhead, maidenhood^) is a noun meaning ^r(>2(;<^, 
from the old verb l^eien, to grow, the root of «&aibe, heath ; 
l^eit is ig+^eit As a general rule l^ett is added to nouns and 
to simple adjectives, as ,ftinbl^eit, S^umml^eit; and to derived 
adjectives ending in en, as !llroden^eit. feit is added to other 
derfved adjectives, as @itel!eit, 9xbf)li^tdt (except @i(^etBeit, 
iDunfell^elt, ^Injell^elt). Lastly, a few adjectives insert ig before 
feit, as Supigfeit, from fuf, sweet ; ©tanbl^oftigfeit, from jianb* 
l^aft, steadfast, 

7. f^ttfi is another feminine termination, forming (1) 
abstract nouns from other nouns and adjectives, as $einb« 
fd^aft; enmity, fromffeinb; ©efangenfd^aft, capft*z?iYy, from gefangen; 
(2) collective nouns, as ©tenerfd^aft, body of servants ; SSur* 
f(i^enf(i^aft, body of students, from the plural Surfd^en.^ It is a 
noun (English ship in lordship) connected with fd^affen, to 
make, 

8. i^nvx is a neuter ' termination, forming nouns either 
abstract or collective from other nouns, as ^o^fltl^um; 

« ' III M^— ^1— — 

' Which Mr. Morris writes maidenhead, 

« Notice @raff4iaft county, just as we use lordship of a district. 

* Except in 9let(l^t^ttm, Srrtjttm. 
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papacy; Stittertl^um, chivalry or body of knighta; <&enogt]^]tm^ 
duchy. It is lUcewise a noun, connected with tl^un (Isngliah 
dom), 

9. nifi (Engliali ness) forms some feminine and some 
neuter nouns. They denote indifferently abstract qualitiea 
and the results of actions, as bte ^aulnif , rottenness ; bad (Sreig^ 
ttif ; occurrence. The root-vowel is sometimes modified. 

10. f a(/ f el/ form nouns, almost all neuter, from, verbs,, 
as boS S)rangfaT, oppression ; ba0 UeierWeiBfel, remnant. 

11. ei (ie) is a feminine ending, denoting (1) an action, 
as 9J2aIcrei, painting ; (2) the place where work, &c., is done^ 
as STOeicrci, farmhouse^ iDrudmi, printing office ; (3) collective^ 
as Stetterei, cavalry ; sometimes (4) it denotes an abstract idea, 
generally with contempt, as @(|nja|erei, chattering, Jliitberel^ 
childishness. In recenlly adopted words, as ^eorte, %xi\Vitdt, 
the French form ie is retained. 

12. ADJECTIVAL ENDINGS.— ett^ ttn, adjectives are 
formed from the names of materials by adding tn, or n only, 
as Qolbcn, golden ; vooUtn, woollen ; lebern, leathern ; from @o&, 
SBode, Ji^eber. The root-vowel is not modified. Sometimes 
such adjectives are formed from the plural, as l^oljem^ diafetn, 
and in imitation of them we have adjectives in em, Uke 
jieinern from Stein, tl^onem from i5!]^on. 

13. tg corresponds to the English y, and might be rendered 
having to do with. It forms adjectives chiefly from nouns, and 
generally requires the modification of the root-vowel, as 
iMii\%, future^ from ^unft (9ln!unft, &c.); mdd^tig, mighty ^ from 
!]9ia«3^t ; but fctutig, bloody, from SSlut ; artig, pretty, from 9lrt. 
Notice tetenbig, [elfcfifidnbig. 

There is another group of adjectives in ig, formed from 
adverbs of place and time, as l^ieflg, from l^ier ; bortig, from 
bort,&c. They do not modify the root-vowel. As to their use„ 
see Syntax, § 29. 

t(^t has the same meaning as ig. Its older form is oht, 
and therefore it does not require the Umlaut — feljici^t, rocky ; 
fum^jficftt, marshy, &c. Notice grunli^t, greenish^ from the verb 
grimeln, &c. 
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14. ifci^ also means having to do toith, and forms adjectives 
— (1) from ordinary nouns, as biebifd^, thievish, from $)teB; 
n^xxi^a^ f foolish, from 0iarr ; (2) from names of agents, &c., in 
tx, as ^erratl^erlfti^, treacherous; friegcrifd^; warlike; (3) from 
names of countries, towns, and even of persons, as ^reupifti^, 
Prussian; jublfd^, Jewish; Klnifd^, belonging to Cologne, - 
«5omcri[d^, Homeric, It is also used largely to form new 
words, or to naturalise foreign ones, as ^jl^i^flfalifd^; muflfalifc^;. 
&c. Most of the older words taking tf(]^ have the Umlaut, as 
namf(i^, Vf^^Stfd^ {Palatine), barmjidbtifi^. 

Some words in ifd^ have a depreciatory meaning, as finbif^^ 
childish, compared with f tnblid^, childlike ; l^oflfd^,* courtier-like, 
compared with l^oBid^, courteous; ^crrlfd^, with the airs of a 
master, compared with l^errlt(^, splendid, 

15. fiat/ connected with the root to hear, means capable of 
(English able), and forms adjectives (1) from the roots of 
verbs, as leSBar, readable, genicpar, enjoyable ; (2) from nouns, 
mostly roots of verbs, as gangiat; accessible, jtd^tSar, visible,. 
fxixdjiioXf fruitful. Most of them have a passive meaning. 

16. fattt/ (English some) means inclined to, adapted to, and 
forms adjectives from nouns, from other adjectives, and from 
the roots of verbs, as arBcltfam, industrious {work-some) ; forg^ 
^am, careful; gcmeinfam, common ; tmpfin'^\am, sensitive ; 6icgfom^ 
pliant. Nearly all the adjectives in fam have an active sense, 
and are thus contrasted with those in Bar, as furd^tfam, timid; 
fviX^tiaXf terrible ; l^cilfam, wholesome {healing) ; i)tilbax, curable. 

17. lid^ (English fo'^e, Z^) means characteristic of, acting like. 
It forms adjectives — (1) from nouns, as menfc^Iid^, human; 
Bruberlid^, brotherly ; (2) nrom the roots of verbs, as jicrHid^, 
mortal {given to die) ; i?erganglid^, transitory ; i)txti)xli(ii, worthy 
of honour. They are not necessarily active, but generally so ;. 
(3) from adjectives, often, but not necessarily conveying the 
idea of the English ish ; i.e., an idea of diminished intensity, 
as fd^wdrglid^, blackish; aitlicH), oldish; geiro^nlid^, customary. 
It generally requires the Umlaut, 



* Contracted into l^ilSfid^, which retains the earlier and undegraded 
meaning of the word. beutf(^ is tiodisch, popular. 
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It should be noticed that many of the adjectives with liti^ 
are now used only as adverbs, so that Itti^ is often called an 
adverbial termination. 

Ohs, — ^A few adjectives in K^ have deserted their meaning, 
and take the place of adjectives in ifd^ ; such are faiferlt^, 
!5nic)Ud^, which are used to mean belonging to the king^ 
belonging to the emperor. 

18. l^aft/ l^afttg are derived from the root of i)aitn, and 
properly mean having, so that tl^etr^aftig really means having 
a share. In most cases like is a fair rendering — ernfil^aft, 
serioua {having earnestness) ; riefenl^aft; gigantic (like a giant). 
When adjectives in l^aft and lid^ exist from the same roots, 
those in l^aft refer rather to persons, those in ii^ to things. 
Thus, a house is tDol^nltd^; habitable^ but a person is tvo^n^aft, 
settled, domiciled in a place ; glauBl^aft is trustworthy of a man, 
Qlanili^f credible of a story. 



II.— THE AItTIOLES.-DIFFEBENT CLASSES OF NOUNS. 

19. PROPER AND COMMON NOUNS. Nouns are either proper or 
common. Froper nouns are those which are appropiated to a single known 
individual, or several known individuals ; common nouns are those which 
are applicable to an indefinite number. A proper noun, therefore, does no 
more than could be done by pointing with the £ljiger ; it denotes one or more 
individuals. The work of a common noun on the other hand could not be 
80 done, because the number of individuals which it may denote, is inex- 
haustible. It makes up for this, however, by bringing to our mind some- 
thing about all the individuals it describes ; in other words, it connotes cer- 
tain qualities. If I am told that a certain thing unknown is a horse, 1 at 
once have a number of its qualities present to my mind ; if I am told that 
it is called Nidjni-Novo^orod or Abracadabra, I must see it or hear about 
it further, even though it be the only thing in the world with that name, 
before I know any of its qualities. But the name Abracadabra would dis- 
tinguish the thing in question from all others ; the name horse would not. 

20. ABSTRACT AND CONCRETE. Commons nouns are divided into 
two classes, abstract and concrete nouns. A concrete noun is the name of 
something we can perceive by our senses. To each such name we are in 
the habit of adding some epithets, such as round, swift, white, good and to 
denote its qualities. And each of the epithets is common to many concrete 
nouns. We sometimes wish to speak of, the qualities apart from (abstracted 
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from) the things to 'nrhich they belong; the nouns we use for that puipose 
— roundness, swiftness, etc., are called abstract nouns. 

21. ARTICLE WITH NAMES OP PERSONS.— As in EngUsh, names 
of persons unaccompanied by an adjective do not generally take the article. 
But as it is often inconvenient to inflect such names, especially those end- 
ing in S, J, an article is frequently used to show that they are in the 
genitive or dative, occasionally to mark even an accusative. See Accidence 
«21. 

Obs, 1. Names of persons or animals, when there is occasion to mention 
them very frequently, take the definite article. Thus in speaking of the 
children in a family, or of the house-dog, one would say . 

JDet Staxl, tcr 8frift, ket ©cjj^jo, 

i. e., the Charlet we know about, etc. 

Obs. 2. The names of towns and countries take the definite article if 
masculine or feminine ; those pf mountains, rivers, lakes, seas, forests, take 
the definite article in all cases. 

JDtc %\ixU\, fcer ^aag, bad SO'^atterl^otn, bet SSobenfee. 

Obs, 3. When proper nouns are used to connote certain qualities, and so 
are practically common nouns, they take the indefinite article in German as 
in English. Thus if we say, that a man is a Nero, we mean that he pos- 
sesses the qualities which the famous Nero possessed, and the name Nero sug- 
gests those qualities to us. JBLence the word Nero in this case connotes^ and 
is entitled, like other common nouns, to take the indefinite article. 

22. DEFINITE ARTICLE WITH COMMON NOUNS.— With com- 
mon nouns the definite article is used in two ways : — 

(1.) To particularise or select one individual from the whole class denoted 
by the noun. It does so either by referring us tacitly to what has gone 
before, or by leading us to look for some further explanation. " The man" 
at once points out a definite individual if such an individual has been spoken 
of before. It does the same, if a defining clause, for instance, a r^tive 
clause, immediately follows. In this case the definite article has Hie full 
force of the part ox speech with which it is really identical, a demonstra- 
tive pronoun. This use of the definite article is common to English and 
German. 

(2.) To generalise. In this case the usage of French and German differs 
from that of English. If we wish to speak of all the individuals represented 
by the concrete noun sheep, man, we say sheep, men, without the ar- 
tide. The Germans say fcie @(l^afe, bie SO'^enfc^en. So again, if we wish to 
speak of all gold, all wool, we say gold, tcool ; or if we wish to express the 
whole of the idea conveyed by an abstract noun, we say strength, beauty, etc. 
The Germans say bag ®otb, bie SBoCte, bte ^raft, bte ©(^on^ctt. Infinitives used 
as nouns will, therefore, generally take the definite article : bad ^)pxt^tn, bad 
Scfen, etc. 

On the other hand, if we wish to speak only of some gold, some wool, 
some beauty, some sheep, no article is used either in German or in Englidi. 

s 
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23. AETICLE OMITTED IN PROVERBS, ETC.— In proverWal or 
epigrammatic expressions and rapid enumerations the article is omitted 
before nouns, used eyen in the most general sense. 

Bautem ifl fBtnat^, 
Metiiation U treason, 

Gigener ^eert ifl ®otbc9 tocrt^. 

A home ofone^t own U as good as gold, 

Nugent' Betol^nt fid^ felBfl. 
Virtue is its oum reward, 

SSetbcr, fitter, ®retfe toutten ntc^t t)<rf(^ont. 
Women^ children^ and old men were not spared. 

It may be added that the use of the article to generalise abstract nouns i9 
by no means so unirersal as in French. For instance :— 

^aBe nun, ad^ ! fP^t(ofo))l^tf, 
3urii)eret unb SRcbictn 
Unb Ictber ! au(^ ^eotogte 
3)ur(|Kiud fhibtrt. (Goe.) 
NoWy alas, I have studied through and through philosophy , law, and 
medicine, and, sad to sag, theology too. 

24. FAMILIAR COMBINATIONS.— As in English and French, no 
article is used in expressions made up of a verb and a noun, or a preposition 
and a noun, that are often found in company. Such are ix^vX nel^men, <$fitfc 
Iftflen, @tanb l^alten, ju $ferb, na(^ ^aufe, etc. See Eve and de Baudiss' Frnidi 
Grammar, Syntax, S 22. 

25. GENITIVE BEFORE GOVERNING NOUN.— When a genitive 
precedes the noun on which it depends, that noun hae no article. 

IDer Jtreter nte Befiegte @(l[Kiaten. (Sch.) 
Hie invincible Itosts of tJ^e Cretans. 

Zero's ttnb Seanber'd ^erjen. (Sch.) 
Sero and Leander*s hearts. 

26. ONE ARTICLE FOR SEVERAL NOUNS.— In an enumeration^ 
when several nouns of the same number or gender come together, the article, 
when one is used, is often expressed only with the first. 

S)er Son>e, Zx^tx, SGSctf unb Sud^S fmb rcipenbe Zf^xttt. 

But bet Si^n>e unb $);Ane would be wrong, because ^i^Ane is feminine, S5tt>r 
masculine. 

Obs. If a contrast is implied, the article should be repeated, as : bee ^ater 
itnb bet ©ol^n, rather than bet 93ater unb @o^n. 
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